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Electric playing against the big fellows (page 134) 


Thomas M. Cole: He has Federal 
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THERES A TOUCH OF TENNESSEE IN OUR PICNIC 


CHARKETS from TENNESSEE 
put new zest in picnicking. 
These smokeless hardwood 





charcoal briquettes are clean 
to handle and burn with an 
intense, even heat. They are 
available in handy 10, 20 
and 40 pound bags 

The great American picnic 
is just one popular use of 
CHARKETS. You'll also find 
them used in dining cars, 
restaurants, and ship galleys 
famous for charcoal broiled 
steaks. CHARKETS heat rail- 
road cars in winter to protect 
perishables from freezing. 
They are used in large quanti- 
ties for curing tobacco and 
by industry for metallurgical 
processes. CHARKETS are 
outstanding for dealers and 
industrial buyers who pur- 
chase in bulk because they 
are waterproof and can be 
stored outside. 

Many other products from 
TENNESSEE provide impor- 
tant benefits to key indus- 
tries everywhere. That's why 
TENNESSEE is known from 
coast to coast as an industry 
serving all industry. 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS * TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 





RESEARCH 


.F.Goodrich 


From $10 to 10 cents a day — 
what can better rubber do for you? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


jes pictures are of identical drives 
in the same plant. At left are ordi- 
nary V belts. Tension made them stretch 
out of shape so fast that $75 of belts 
only lasted 7 days—over $10 a day. 
Then B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 
were tried. They've cased nee 7 days, but 
more than two years! B, F. Goodrich 
tumbled belt costs from $10 a day 
to 10¢! 

Other B. F. Goodrich improvements 
are making important savings in hun- 
dreds of places. For instance, BFG 
has developed a radically new convey- 
or belt, called Griptop, that can carry 
packages, crates, all sorts of things, at 
steep angles never possible before, and 
so make substantial savings in space, 
equipment costs and time. 

Stillanotherexampleis B. F. Goodrich 


Armorite, a special rubber so tough 
it handles rocks, gravel, other things 
that wear right through steel. Used 
as chute lining in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine, Armorite is still in service after 
5 years while the steel plates previously 
used had to be replaced 2 and 3 times 
&@ year. 

Outlasting other rubber, other mate- 
rials by many times, is nothing un- 
usual for products improved by B. F. 
Goodrich research. The cord conveyor 
belt which can last 10 times longer is 
an example of this. And the Burstproof 
steam hose that protects workers from 
scalding and injury makes a saving in 
safety as well as money. To find out 
more about B. F. Goodrich money- 
saving improvements and what they 
can do for you, send the coupon now 


for free facts on those rubber products 
you use, 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Dept. M-79, Akron 18, Ohio 
I am interested in the products 
DV belts OO Rubber linings for tanks 
0) Other belts (name type 
0 Hose (name type) — 


checked below 


) Other rubber products (name type 
| 0 Send information by mail 
| © Have a BFG distributor sec 
| Name 
| Company. 


| Address ———— 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Originally, this part appeared like 
its replacement, shown at left. But 
the task of circulating hot reaction 
solutions proved too severe. Typi- 
cal of materials used heretofore 
..-iron valves leaked after less 
than a month of exposure to the 
chloride catalysts. Shutdowns were 
frequent. However, the drastic 
corrosive condition was mastered 
by using a high nickel alloy...one 
of the nickel-base alloys trade- 
named “Hastelloy,” produced by 
the Haynes Stellite Company, 
Kokomo, Indiana, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration. Today, the entire pump 
--.impeller, shafts, body, valves... 
all are made from Hastelloy alloy 
B. The result? Many times longer 
life and uninterrupted production. 


18 times the life of carbon steel! 


Comparison of these pictures clearly indicates how pro- 
duction losses, during shutdowns due to failure of vital 
components, become part of the price you actually pay 
for equipment that fails. 


The smaller picture shows a carbon steel pump part 
— or what's left of it — after less than two months’ 
service... 


But its replacement illustrated in the larger picture 
... made from a nickel alloyed material . . . shows no 
deterioration after three months’ service. In fact, it 
provides a total useful life of about three years. 


Use of exactly the right metal may help to improve 
your products or equipment. For instance, when op- 
erations involve strong corrosives, a high nickel alloy 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


may answer your particular problem in a most eco- 
nomical manner ... by providing continuous, trouble- 
free operation which more than compensates for the 
high initial cost of the corrosion-resistant metal. 


Let us help you solve your metal problems. Make 
use of counsel and data based on years of specialized 
experience in the production, treatment, fabrication 
and performance of nickel alloyed steels, irons and 
bronzes. Write us today... send details of your prob- 
lem for our suggestions. 


At the present time, nickel is available for end uses 
in defense and defense supporting industries. The re- 
mainder of the supply is available for some civilian 
applications and governmental stockpiling. 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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BY O.SOGLOW 


SALT FROM THIN AIR? 
That’s right. You can get 
salt from the air at sea 
-ifyou have the timeand 
patience. When high 
winds whip up ocean 
spray, the air becomes 
laden with tiny salt par- 
ticles. Only catch: it 
would take a million bil- 
lion to make a pound, 




















SOUND IDEA FOR DIESELS. Noisy cicse! air 
intakes cause employee fatigue and annoy 
neighbors. But Air-Maze filter-silencers hush 
the racket while they clean the air. 


= 
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BAD AIR GETS FRESH START! Air-Maze panel 
filters keep damaging dust and grit out of 
engine rooms, diesel locomotive cabs, offices, 
etc. They’re all-metal, cleanable, have high 
dirt-holding capacity and low pressure drop. 
Available in a wide variety of types and sizes, 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
-—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


ROINAAVEAE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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Story of Honeywell Customized 


Temperature Control helps you 


Several thermostats, 
strategically placed, are re- 


quired to give proper tem 
perature control in 
Oregonian’s large 
nation office 
area. Honeywell Custos 


and 


ized Temperature Control 


keeps the comfort level 
right in all areas, all 


time. 


Learn about your business— 
from a publishing plant 


Why a customized temperature control system is becoming a‘'must’’ for all types of buildings 


How do you provide for real comfort if your build- 
ing is large, has huge areas of glass and is exposed 
to the elements in all four directions? 

And especially, how do you answer this question 
when your building accommodates such a variety 
of rooms as offices, press rooms, Composing rooms? 

For that matter, how can you be certain tempera- 
ture control equipment will stand up under 24- 
hour operation and give the dependable service 
you can’t afford to get along without ? 

With modification, these major questions which 
Oregonian officials in Portland, Oregon, and their 
professional advisers had to answer, can be applied 
to your business. 

The answer can be stated in five words: Install 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. This 


is the answer officials of the Oregonian Publishing 
Company have found eminently satisfactory. It is 
the answer for you, too. 

Key reason why this is so is found in the word 
customized. This means that whatever your control 
requirements, Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control designed to meet the needs of your build- 
ing is your solution, This applies to heating and 
cooling, ventilation and humidity control. 

The customized installation in the case of the 
Oregonian included careful selection and strategic 
placement of thermostats as indicated on the 
floor plan. 

Specific problems solved by the Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control installation are 
brought out in the photo captions. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


For comfortable, even temperature in new 
or existing buildings—of any size—use 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s an office, airport, hospital, apartment, church, 
school, factory, store, garage—or any size building—new 
or existing, Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
can help meet your heating, ventilating, air conditioning 
and industrial control problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control, you'll have an ideal indoor “‘climate’’—and save 
fuel besides. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control, call your architect, heating engineer or local 
Honeywell office. There are 104 Honeywell offices across 
the nation. Or mail the coupon today. 


Architect of the Oregonian Building was Pietro Belluscht, 
Mechanical Engineering was by J. Donald Krocker and Associates, 


M. J. Frey, publisher of 


the Oregonian, says: 


f a7 
Because of our complex comfort prob- 


lem we have 110 separate temperature 
controls in the building. All of these are Honeywell controls. 
And they all perform in a completely satisfactory manner.” 


Several thermostats are necessary in the press room to 
compensate for heat from the presses themselves —and for 
solar heat entering through the big windows. Press room 
employee comfort is also well-guarded by Honeywell Cus 
tomized Temperature Control. 


The comfort problem in the editorial room is quite dif 
ferent. Workers at desks are much less active than press room 
employees, require a somewhat higher temperature. Loss (or 
intake) of heat from row of large windows must also be com 
pensated for. But with Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control on the job, these problems are easily met—and it’s 
comfortable all the time. 


Honeywell 
H] Fouts in Covctiols.. 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO, 
Dept. BW -8-178, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

I'm interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control. 

pS etal 

Firm Name 


Address 


State 





| Mr. John A. Maxwell, Jr. (left), vice president, manu- 
facturing, and Mr. Robert McCulloch, president, Temco 
Aircraft Corporation, Dallas, Texas. Mr. McCulloch directs 
more than 7500 hand-picked aircraftsmen in building quality 


products . . . om schedule . . . at lowest possible costs. 


Temco’s spacious facilities, modern 
it the second largest industry in Dallas. 
Wyandotte has expanded its production 


of many organic and inorganic chemicals, 


ing products for business and industry. 


Aircraft engine build-up takes care- 
techniques and equipment have made ful workmanship, expert knowledge. 
Specialized chemical knowledge enables 
Wyandotte to develop products of excep- 
tional merit for aircraft engine shops, as 
is constantly adding new, specialized clean- well as hotels, restaurants, institutions, 
railroads—even other chemical producers! 


Wyandotte, too, provides many services important to the air 
age. Wyandotte products are used in the production of alumi- 
num, magnesium, glass, rubber, paint, detergents, textiles. 
Wyandotte ethylene dichloride is used in preparation of high- 
test ethyl gas — bicarbonate of soda in fire extinguishers. 


James C. McKelvain (right), direc- 

tor of quality control, makes sure that 
Temco’s processing materials and finished 
work meet exacting specifications. Wyan- 
dotte also maintains strict quality control 
to assure purity and uniformity .. . to 
do your jobs better at lo total cost. 














How Wyandotte Chemicals 
help advance the air age 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


In an industry studded with spectacular feats, Temco Aircraft zoomed 
up like a guided missile from a standing start in 1945. Read the part 
chemistry played. 


Eight action-packed years back, Temco was just an “idea” in the minds of two 
men, Robert McCulloch and Hubert L. Howard. 


Today, Temco, skilled in all phases of aircraft production, makes major combat 
aircraft assemblies in volume at costs which indicate unusual manufacturing 
efficiency. Temco is developing new, unique designs of its own. In addition, 
it is a major source for aircraft overhaul and modification. 


Mr. McCulloch, Temco’s president, knows the importance of chemistry to 
the aviation industry —in metal cleaning, paint stripping, desealing, as well 
as in the production of the materials that go into planes. He knows, too, how 
services rendered by Wyandotte chemists, working side by side with Temco 
engineers, helped Temco, in its early days, to meet government specifications 
and production requirements. 


How about your business? If you need chemical raw materials or specialized 
cleaning products, let Wyandotte werk with you. Write for data or technical 
help. Indicate, if possible, the problem or application you have in mind. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich. Offices in principal cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World's largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Need a chemical conference? Bring 


5 Gigantic aluminum cleaner bath is a 
part of Temco’s metal-cleaning oper- 
ations. Wyandotte provides a wide range 
of metal cleaners for every industry; also 
products for bottle-washing, dishwashing, 
floor and wall maintenance, laundering, 
food sanitation, dairy-equipment cleaning. 


Rear fuselages for B-47 Stratojets 

ride an elevated track on Temco’s 
equipment installation line. Metal cleaners, 
paint strippers, emulsion cleaners, fuel 
tank desealants — are specialized Wyan- 
dotte products that help speed processing, 
reduce costs, and improve end results. 


your research, processing, application 
and specification problems to Wyandotte 
Our new Research Center, one of the 
finest in the industry, was designed to 
help you with your production, raw ma 
terial and cleaning problems. Write us 





READERS REPORT 


New American Market 


Dear Sir: 

I have recently read with interest 
your Special Report to Executives on 
The Changed American Market | BW 
Jul.4’53,p74)|. . . . I also noted with in- 
terest in that article a reference to an 
earlier piece forecasting the next ten 
years for American industry, which ap- 
peared in your issue of May 24, 1952 
(page 104). 

BERNARD Upis 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

Your most informative report on The 
Changed American Market is so full of 
“meat” that I would like a copy to put 
in the “ice box’’ for future Bt 8 rence 

Henry C. Morris 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Dear Sir: 

If we could only absorb the informa- 
tion and wisdom that is included in your 
Special Reports, I am sure that the solu- 
tion of many of our problems would be 
much easier. 

We are working on an economics 
training program and I would like to 
have a copy of your recent report on The 
Changed America. I am going to put it 

GET YOUR under my pillow like wedding cake and 
pnp Slovslend' pleas of + eRe pe Be eRe Co. MATERIALS perhaps it will bring me luck. 
HANDLING Davin E. Martin 


FACTS TRAINING DIRECTOR 


FIRST HAND! DUCOMMUN METALS & SUPPLY CO 
{1 | OMS LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
oe ; 





Dear Sir: 

. The Changed American Market 
Here’s to TowMoror, the fast and economical method of handling is one of the finest articles that it has 
materials—whether for special jobs like the one above, or just routine! been my pleasure to read. It will be of 
Here's the way to double the productive work of your men, with fea- tremendous help and assistance to me 
tures like Power Steering, that keeps operators at peak efficiency by in the work that I do in this part of the 
reducing fatigue. And new “Cushioned Power” Diesels that give more country... . 
power for more jobs for less money. Plus many other TowMorTor de- 
velopments that cut labor costs as much as half. The men in charge of 
your materials handling and maintenance would rather have Tow- 
mMoToRS. Send today for free booklet, “How to Catch Man-Hour 
Thieves,” Tow MoTOR CorPoraTION, Div. 208, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. B. S. industrial Relations 


Dear Sir: 
In BusINEsSs WEEK for July 18 (page 


sae), | aA @] T @) R 124) it is stated that St. Martin’s Col- 
lege, Olympia, Wash., is the only col 

a SANG lege outside of Cornell University to 

give a “degree in this field (field of In- 
dustrial Relations).” I write to inform 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS you that Le Moyne College, 1 Jesuit 
Since 1919 College for men and women in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has offered, since its incep- 


TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE tion in 1947, a B.S. Degree in Indus- 
8 BUSINESS WEEK © Aug. 8, 1953 


Oscar Monrap 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 











NAMING AMERICA’S GREAT CARS 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of KELLER Air Tools engineered to industry 


The inverted hood of a well- 
known American automobile 
is shown in the picture above. 
Can you name it? 


The workman is naming it 
—attaching the name plate 
and other chrome trim which 
will identify it to the millions 
of motorists who see it as it 


travels along the road. 


The work of attaching trim 
to hood and fenders was a 
really tough job when speed 
nuts were fastened down with 
a hand tool. It took calloused 
hands and plenty of muscle, 
and brought lots of fatigue to- 
ward the end of the day. 


Now Keller Pin Riveters do 
the job, saving production 
time and earning employee 
good will along that part of 
the assembly line. 


Keller Air Tools—riveters, 
grinders, screw drivers, drills, 
and hoists—are engineered to 
speed production and reduce 
manufacturing costs. Keller 
application engineers are 
ready and glad to assist you 
with your tool-up problems. 


DRILLS * SCREW DRIVERS * NUT SETTERS ¢ GRINDERS « RIVETERS 
AIR MOTORS « AIR HOISTS © AIRFEEDRILLS 





extra values like these 
pile up extra savings 


EXTRA 
PROTECTION | 


for shippers using... 


Hackney “." 
cylinders 


—and specialized shipping containers 


EXTRA LIGHT —lIow tare weight saves shipping dollars. 


EXTRA STRONG — for low maintenance charges and reduced 
shipping losses. 


EXTRA PROTECTION — against product contamination, 


leakage and attacks by rust or corrosion. 


EXTRA ATTRACTIVE—refiect the high quality of your 


products. Easy to clean inside and out. 


Write for data 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
1493 S$. 66th St., Milweukee 14 + 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 
17 «© 207 Hanne Bidg., Cleveland 15 + 936 W. Peachtree $1., N.W. Room 115, 


Atlante 3 + 208 S. LaSalle $1., Room 789, Chicago 4 + 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Les 
Angeles 17 + 18 W. 43rd S1., Room 12, Kensas City 11, Mo. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
10 





trial Relations. At that time, Le Moyne 
College was the only college or uni- 
versity in the State of New York offer- 
ing such a course. Cornel] University 
en a like course, and I believe 
Cornell and Le Moyne are the only two 
institutions offering a degree course in 
Industrial Relations in New York State. 
I am inclined to believe that there are 
other colleges and universities in the 
country offering such a course for a 
degree. . . 

May I compliment you and the staff 
on your excellent article, How Catholics 
Work in the Labor Movement 

WituiuaM J. Scuiaertn, S.J. 
PRESIDENT 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Utilities Prime the Market 
Dear Sir: 


We were quite interested in your 
article on page 66 of the July 18 issue 
of BUSINESS WEEK titled Appliances 
Head for a Showdown. 

In all of your discussion nothing ap- 
pears regarding the retailing of appli 
ances by public utilities such as gas 
and/or electric public utilities. This is 
a practice, particularly in this area, that 
causes dealers in appliances much dis- 
satisfaction and can be regarded as a 
piece of unfair competition with dealers. 
Public utilities do not belong in the 
field of retail merchandisers of appli 
ances, they being in the utility business, 
not the retail business. This practice 
is frowned upon in this state by the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana 
—but the utilities still go on competing 
with the appliance dealers just the same. 
In some areas this practice has been con- 
cluded to be no rightful part of their 
operation any longer by the public 
utilities, but not altogether. 

Of course there was a time, many 
years ago, that public utilities believed 
they needed to handle appliances to 
promote the sale of their product—gas, 
or electricity. That was in the days 
when there were few appliance dealers 
and few organizations in a position to 
either install or service appliances. That 
condition no longer exists. Too, there 
was the time that a capable sales force 
did not exist to sell appliances, but that 
day, too, is past. Additionally, there 
was the day when there were difficulties 
in securing financing for appliances, but 
that day has passed also. 

Can dealers fail to feel “skittish” 
when they have a large public utility 
as a competitor? Manufacturers of ap- 
pliances might well consider all the 
implications in this setup because ap- 
pliance dealers certainly do not like it. 

Fioyp E. Linp.ey 
LINDLEY & HUSTON, INC. 
MARION, IND. 
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Are you getting this sales lift ? 


PLIOFILM protected for self-service selling. 


F packaging problems have kept you out of 
| the booming self-service field, here’s some- 
thing you must consider: 


This mocern selling requires specialized pack- 
aging—and here’s your best answer. 


The strength and versatility of transparent, 
moisture-resistant PLIOFILM have made it pos- 
sible to put all sorts of hard-to-package prod- 
ucts on self-service counters. 

Bulky items like hunting jackets, white goods 
like sheets and towels, irregular-shaped objects 
like toys, even fragile lingerie, can now be 


PACKAGING 
FILM 


The reason is as clear as PLIOFILM. This rugged 
film is strong and tough. It eliminates soilage 
and spoilage, drastically reduces returns and 
rewraps. And its natural transparency permits 
display of the product in its true colors—helps 
sell on sight. 


Why not consult the Goodyear Packaging 
Engineer? He will help you to design a 
PLIOFILM package specifically to suit your 
needs, Write him at Goodyear, Pliohin Dept. 
H-6410, Akron 16, Ohio. 


are better in 


3-woy protection against air, moisture, liquids 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obie 


We think you'll like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
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The First Slab is the tough one to roll on a brand new rolling mill. That’s why. . . 


It Takes Experienced Heads and Steady 
Hands to Control a Mechanical Marvel 


Pittsburgh Steel Company, long known for quality tubular and wire products, adds a new line—flat 
rolled steel—unveils new $28-million hot sheet mill with veteran hot-mill men at the controls. 


In less than 180 seconds this roaring, 
hissing, one-fifth of a mile long me- 
chanical marvel squeezes, rolls, and 
coils a 15-ton slab of red hot steel into 
clean sheet steel fractions of an inch 
thick, 5 feet wide and over 1,000 feet 
long! 

It’s taken 27 years to build this mill 
because it combines all the tried and 
proven machinery and methods tested 
and adopted since the first mill of its 
kind was built in 1926. Actual con- 
struction took 20 months. The giant 
motors that drive the mill require 
enough electrical power daily to sup- 
ply the domestic requirements for a 
city of 200,000; enough water (30 to 
35 million gallons) to serve 300,000 
people daily. The mill covers an area 

Veteran Steelman, Avery ‘‘Ave"’ Up Through the Ranks, P. E. ‘‘Pete’’ Sance, the size of seven football fields. Foun- 
Adams, President of Pittsburgh Steel, Vice President -Operations, and E. M. “‘Milt”’ dations took 42,280 cubic yards of 


watches a three-year dream come true Barber, Executive Vice President, nod approv- h je th 
as new mill ‘‘proves in.” ingly as first slab speeds through rolls. concrete—enough to provide the 
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foundations for some 5,000 average 
size homes. 

Yet, the high quality flat rolled 
steel sheets produced in this mill sell 
for about 5 cents per pound (about 
one-quarter of what you pay for a 
loaf of bread) to the various manu- 
facturers who fabricate thousands of 
products essential to your daily living. 


New Horizons—The shipment of first 
steel from this new 66-inch hot rolled 
sheet mill marks the entry of an old 
name into a new business. Pittsburgh 
Steel, with its long established reputa- 
tion for quality steel, enters the sheet 
steel business— with sheets as free 
from surface defects and physical 
qualities as excellent as modern ad- 
vances in science can produce. 

Racing through the rolling train is 
sheet steel for your comfort, conven- 
ience and safety —steel for your auto- 
mobile, for your electric and gas appli- 
ances, for construction machinery and 
building materials—for thousands of 
peacetime uses, and if need be, steel 
for the implements of war to protect 
you from aggressors. 

The opening of this new mill means 
Pittsburgh Steel is fast approaching 
two of its objectives in its Program of 
Progress: (1) Balance between its steel 
making capacity and its finishing fa- 
cilities; (2) Diversification of its range 
of products. 

The men who manage Pittsburgh 
Steel have worked hard to plan and 
build this mill, and put it into opera- 
tion to serve you. They will see that 
your orders are filled as you want 
them, when you want them. 


Mill Builder, H. A. “Herb” Long, 
Chief Engineer, and J. H. ‘‘Joe’’ Carter, 
Board Chairman, watch intently as hot 
slab enters finishing train. 
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Coordinator, C. A. “Carl” ‘“*ThisIsIt,’’ grinsJ.E.‘Joe’” ‘‘Let’er Roll,’ 
Breuer, Assistant to Vice- Simonin, Works Manager of barks W. H. “Bill 
President-Operations, sees new the Allenport plant. In addi- Webb, Sheet-Strip 
challenge as hot steel enters tion to the new sheet mill, he Superintendent, as 
the smooth-running, reversing also has new seamless tube fa- first slab starts one 
roughing stand. cilities under his wing. fifth of a mile journey 










‘“‘We’re In,’’ yells veteran Roll- 
ing Superintendent Harry Finik, 
waving arms as roller, Anthony 
“Tony”’ Thomas, turns from con- 
trol stand after first sheet steel 
passes test run. 











**Let’s Give a Look,’’ says Art 
Beglinger, Assistant Rolling Su- 
perintendent, 47 years a rolling 
boss. First steel from the mill 
showed good clean surface qual- 
ity, excellent physicals—a-top- 
quality product for commercial 
use. 

















“Everything Hew But The. Wame 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building + Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the Country 






Where do profits go? 


To increase your standard of living 


UT OF EVERY DOLLAR YOU SPEND, less than 

5¢ can be kept as profit by the average 

company supplying you. A good part of that 5¢ 

is then used to buy new machines. (Only 2¢ ever 
reaches the owners as dividends.) 


These new machines produce more, at lower 
cost. To stay in business in America’s highly com- 
petitive system, machine owners pass on those 
lower costs to you in lower prices. (Remember 


C Le veland 
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your first mechanical refrigerator at $700, your 
first radio at $400?) 


Stop the profits and you will stop this process 
of better and better values. As machines grow 
older, they will produce less and less and so what 
they produce will cost you more and more, 


Remember that, next time you hear someone 
attack profits, He’s recommending higher prices 


Statistics from: * 

National Association of Manufacturers; 
Air Cond. & Ref. News; 

Electrical Merchandising 


Gradall at work 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Darco® activated carbon makes sugar pure and white 


Sugar must please the eye as well as the taste. 
Leading refiners use Darco to remove unwanted 
color and other contaminants, to produce bright, 


pure crystals. 


Atlas food emulsifiers improve texture of “packaged mix” cakes 


Today’s housewife can whip up a cake in minutes, with 
modern packaged dry mixes. In many of these mixes, Atlas 
emulsifiers contribute a light, cabueth texture that adds to 
uniformity and appetite appeal. 


Sorbitol keeps candies soft and tasty 


Candy makers stabilize moistness by adding sorbitol to 
recipes . to produce fudge bars that won’t crack in dry 
weather, ‘and cream centers that retain their softness and 
flavor. 


Sorbitol keeps flavor oils fresh-tasting, delicious 


A new Atlas development makes it possible to “‘solidify” 
flavor oils into pellets or flakes by dispersing them in molten 
sorbitol. Packaged with a prepared pudding or pie mix, or 
with a soft drink concentrate, flavor can be added in the 
kitchen—avoiding “‘staling’’ or loss of flavor on grocers’ 
shelves or in storage. 


Treats for the 
sweet tooth. 
through Atlas 


The consumer’s taste—often his ‘sweet 
tooth’’—passes final judgment on most food 
products. Through the use of Atlas 

sorbitol, food emulsifiers and activated 
carbons, scores of foods and food ingredients 
are made more attractive and palatable. 


Atlas will be glad to offer technical assistance 


in applying these versatile materials to 


your own problems. 


Serving Industry 
Through Chemistry 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Hexahydric Alcohols «Surface Active Agents «industvial Explosives 
industrial Finishes * Laundry Covers + Acids + Activated Carbons 





Eye Accidents Cost 


You Can Cut this High Cost Yourself! 





If you have a defense contract (or 
even if you haven't) the shortage of 
skilled workers is probably one of 
your plant’s most critical problems, 
Like many other companies perhaps 
you can obtain extra man-hours of 
production without adding a man or 
machine ...if you PREVENT COSTLY 
EYE ACCIDENTS! 

Your AO Safety Products Repre- 


sentative can show you how a safety 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS *« BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


goggle costing about $2.30 can pre- 
vent 98% of all eye injuries and pay 
for itself in less than two hours of a 
skilled worker’s time. Or write 
American Optical Company, 518 
Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 


$176,000,000 a year in 
re LOST MAN-HOURS alone* 


*Estimate. Industrial eye injuries 
cost over $5 per employed worker 
per year — with compensation 
averaging nearly $400 per injured 
man, 


AO’s Industrial Program increases production, decreases accidents. Write today for free 


booklet “improved Industrial Vision.” 


American @ Optical § 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 










BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK It takes very little to set off inflation talk all over again. 


AUG. 8, 1953 Look at the spurt that started in the stock market last week. It was 
aie triggered by the debt-limit debate, size of the government deficit, and the 
slightly relaxed rein on bank credit. 


However, you can discount Wall Street worries about the dollar. 





se 
Uncle Sam's budget has not been balanced, to be sure. 


But, from an inflationary standpoint, the timing of tax payments is 
A BUSINESS WEEK worse than the budgetary unbalance. 


The Mills Plan distorts the government’s fiscal operations. Thus: 


¢ Heavy corporate tax payments in March and June create an abnormal! 
Treasury surplus. This tends to be deflationary. 


¢ Small payments in the second half of the year make deficit spending 
necessary (even if the budget were balanced); the Treasury, in spite of 
itself, fans such inflationery fires as may be smoldering. 





















SERVICE 


* 
The government debt limit is a symbol—merely because it exists. 


A couple of billion dollars may not be trivial. Yet this sum is not 
important relative to a $275-billion debt. If we are obliged to exceed that 
statutory limit, we will—however we may try to hide it. 





Congress’ self-righteous refusal to face the issue is purely political. 






Raising the debt limit (once you solemnly and moralistically adopt 
one) sounds like the worst kind of inflation, of course. You might just 
as well turn on the printing presses and spew out currency. 

Rut if you trust the Administration’s motives, and accept this as a 
mere detour on the road to hard money, you can’t get excited. 


Read the fever chart of inflation. 
symptoms. 












Prices in the marketplace are its 


Commodity prices have been doing a little better lately. 


But is that price inflation? May it not just as likely be that price de- 
clines of the last two years have been somewhat overdone? 










Prices, in the last analysis, will depend on business. 


The public appetite for goods still is huge. Consumer purchasing 
power is being pumped up by high employment, record wage rates. Al! 
this is bolstered by continuing government outlays on munitions. 


But will consumers buy all the goods being made for them? The signs 
(read them as optimistically as you will) aren’t reassuring. 


A modest inventory liquidation, by itself, could turn the tide. 
. 


Consumer credit is helping to keep demand for goods high—and to 
bolster the price structure, too, if you want to look at it that way. 


Consumers are in debt for more than $27-billion; instalments account 
for nearly $2014-billion of that. The rise has been more than $6-billion 
since the Federal Reserve’s controls went by the boards. 
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Consumer debt, if you really want to worry about it, has soared nearly 
30% in the last 15 months. In the same period, the amount of money con- 
sumers have to spend (after taxes) has risen barely 8%. 


The ratio of consumer debt to disposable income thus has risen from 
about 9.1% to very nearly 11%. 


You can argue that today’s buying is borrowing from the future. 


Personal income (either before or after taxes) can hardly be expected 
to go up so very fast in the next few months. 

The big item—wages and salaries—will be unusually static. Employ- 
ment isn’t increasing, the work week is getting shorter (if anything), and 
the latest “round” of wage boosts is largely behind us. 

But it was a lusty go-around while it lasted: 


Personal income before taxes bounced to an annual rate of $285-billion, 
up $15-billion in 10 months. 


Employment this summer is 63-million, higher than ever before by 
about 500,000. And unemployment, at 1!4-million, remains negligible. 


However, the July employment figure was a little disappointing by 
failing to gain over June (which it does more often than not). 


6 
Factory employees, who number something over 17-million (better 
than 1-million higher than a year ago), drew an estimated average weekly 
paycheck of $72 in June. 


That was more than $5 a week over a year ago. And extra time worked 
—about 15 minutes on the week—accounted for very little of it. 


Don’t jump at conclusions over the latest inventory figures. 

Offhand, they could scare you to death. After allowing for seasonal 
factors, manufacturers’ inventories rose $500-million in June to $451,- 
billion; retailers’ dropped $1.4-billion to $20.1-billion. 

That could be interpreted as liquidation by merchants while goods were 
backing up in the hands of manufacturers (which would, indeed, be fright- 
ening if it were to continue). 


But the drop at retail probably mainly represented the big sales of 
autos, while replacements were relatively scarce due to scattered strikes. 


2 
Department stores (which handle very few automobiles) drew down 
only slightly on their inventories during June. 


And the dip in stocks had no significance because new orders rose 
over May and over June of last year. Outstanding orders, too, were up. 


* 
Now the sights are being raised once again on 1953 construction. 
Value of work put in place in the first seven months of the year set a 
new high at $19.3-billion, says the joint Labor-Commerce estimate. July’s 
$3.3-billion also was a new high for the month, up 8%. 
So the Washington experts are tacking about $1-billion onto the ex- 
pected total for the year, bringing it up to 344-billion. 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches 
in 330 California communities, is the 
world’s largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares ore held by 220,000 stockholders 
residing in every one of the 48 states 
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Building California. ......... 


From the valleys of California come one-third of the nation’s truck garden crops. 
This large production creates a continuing demand for planting and harvesting 
equipment... for chemicals used in fertilizing and spraying... for steel to make “tin 
cans... for packing and canning equipment. The California farmer is one of indus- 
try s best customers —and much of what he needs is financed by Bank of America. 
‘This is another way in which the resources of this California-wide bank are building 


California and serving you—the business and industrial interests of the nation. 
Bank of America 
NATIONAL {RYSTA"2 ASSOCIATION 
“eeeer Bank of Amsrica wa menber of the Federal “pe teawe rgalimns And, Fads rah, Daepout. D sist antl 
Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Lo 
9 Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guom. Rep 
resentatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world 


Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldor! 


COPYRIGHT 1953, BANK OF AMEMICA Hw. T. « 





Why do truckers, construction men, and scores of others count on 
Cummins for dependable power in toughest going? 

You'll find part of the answer in the special kind of versatility 
that belongs to Cummins Diesels alone. It’s versatility that goes 
beyond the handling of all kinds of jobs. It’s actually an ability to 
meet every power requirement that any situation demands. . . to 
save on fuel, do more work per dollar, whether the call is for 
continuous power or stop-and-go operation over a wide and flex- 
ible speed range. 

Yes, you can count on a (60-600 h.p.) Cummins Diesel for 
dynamic versatility in every job—performance that stems from an 
exclusive fuel system and precision engineering. See your Cummins 
dealer for all the facts. He’s a diesel specialist . . . ready to help 
solve your power problems. 


Leaders in rugged. lightweight 
high-speed diesel power! 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. ¢ Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corp., Columbus, Ind., U.S. A. » Cable: cumprex 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





























§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) |, 257.5 $259.5 2640 222.0 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,189 +2,087 2,092 1,866 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 169,690 +172,874 140,491 22,181 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $47,570 $43,774 $51,389 $81,611 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 8,512 8,460 7,915 7,405 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,557 6,569 6,451 6,132 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,527 +1,525 1,788 1,115 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 72 76 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 60 61 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +2% +3% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 184 169 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) , 425.2 422.7 444.2 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ; 86.2 86.1 97.5 ++73,2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ; 91.2 87.9 95.3 ++75.4 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) . #141.7 = +141.2 130.9 ++t76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $44. $44.92 $43.83 °°$41.75 $20.27 
wae per (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.)................0000e 30.000¢ 29.980¢ 29.995¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.20 $2.17 $2.01 $2.30 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 33.23¢ 33.31¢  33.37¢ 40.24¢ 30.56¢ 
WP ee I RG as ceded ods cacaccchewedeOe Reh tade caeceedaned $2.12 $2.12 $2.12 $2.10 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’ s) ; 192.0 193.9 202.0 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 84% 3.86% 3.87% 3.52% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) G 21% 22% = =24-28% 1-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ‘ 53,315 52,820 53,479 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks y 79,992 76,545 77,078 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks , 22,671 22.585 20,756 ++9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks - 32,911 29,501 33,726 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ; 26,265 25,752 24,907 23,883 

MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month "Monthy = ‘Ago Average 
Employment (in millions) ii ' 63.1 63.2 $2.2 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) ' St4é eck : 1.6 1.9 2.3 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)... if Bas ; $2,149 $1,992 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) v ; ; $1,050 $1,045 $19 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions). . . pte ran seececeees $27,051 $26,715 $22,446 $6,704 
Anstallment credit outstanding (in millions). . . ee teeeeeeesee $20,489 $20,078 $16,032 17 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) oS AAs Eredcdges $285.9 $284.7 $268.1 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) re sk nian SRE : ty $17.2 $17.5 $20. 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) % $45.5 $45.0 $42.9 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) .. $10,399 $10,323 $9,896 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) . $20,125 $21,543 $21,655 $9,791 


* Preliminary, week ended August 1, 1957. + Revised, 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++Estimate 
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in BUSINESS this 


WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


FIRST SESSION OF 83RD CONGRESS ENDS 
WITHOUT ITS LEADER—WITH MUCH DONE, 


MUCH WORK AHEAD. 


GOVERNING LESS—ON PURPOSE. GOP has 
been reducing federal activity. On bills passed, 
Administration got much help from Demo- 
Ter rT Te re ee ere rT ree 


RUNNING CONGRESS WITHOUT TAFT. The 
Administration faces its toughest struggle, both 
inside and outside the GOP... 


COVERING A SKYSCRAPER IN 6% DAYS. Tish- 
man Realty halves time estimate on 26-story 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


HAVEN FOR WORLD TRADE THINK- 
ING. A plush Long Island estate 
houses an extended seminar for for- 
eign and U. S. economists.....p. 100 


REACHING INDIA BY RADIO. Radio 
Ceylon offers sole medium for reach- 
ing the whole subcontinent with ad- 
vertising matter ............ p. 104 


Business Abroad Briefs....... p. 108 


CANADA: 


WILL CANADA VOTE FOR A 
CHANGE? There’s a chance the en- 
trenched Liberals, with St. Laurent, 
will be defeated next week—but it's 
Ge SEND. 6 Sc vacccbacweat p- 41 


SIO NUNS. sev evdcscccbas p. 48 


COMPANIES: 


MAKING A BIG ONE OUT OF A 
LITTLE ONE (cover). Federal Elec- 
tric Products is in a giant's field, but 
it's beginning to stand tall....p. 194 


Companies Briefs ........... p. 138 


THE BUSINESS OF MAKING IMITA- 
TION PEOPLE: 
SKELETONS IN PLASTIC LIVEN 
UP TRADE. Medical Plastics Lab- 
oratory makes imitation human 
frames for student use...... p. 140 


FUNNY FACES MAKE PROFITS, 
TOO. The ancient business of 
making masks tries new merchan- 
dising methods............ p. 142 


FINANCE: 


BRIGHT SKIES—-WITH SOME 
CLOUDS. The factors bringing about 
high profits may dampen the pic- 
WEE cv ns che cKGee teh ewhageetied p. 60 
DIXIE’‘S INSURANCE CAPITAL. A 
tax concession brings a lot of com- 


seh een debs p. 25 


eer err ry p. 26 


aluminum-clad building: New York's first....p. 28 
EBASCO OUT as construction contractor on $189- 


million Joppa power plant.................. p. 30 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 








panies into Jacksonville ....... p. 66 
rere p. 68 


LABOR: 


OPINION POLL FOR LABOR. UAW 
local at North American Aviation 
will use results of member poll in 
bargaining this fall ..........p. 114 
THE LABOR ANGLE: An analysis of 
discord 

HOMETOWN JOBS. Evansville em- 
ployers launch “Stay Home, Young 
Man” high-school course to counter 
big city lure ..p. 116 
SPOT LIGHTING OFF-THE-JOB ILLS. 
Research Council for Economic Se- 
curity is studying the factors account- 
ing for most worker illnesses. .p. 118 


ger ren rere p. 122 


MANAGEMENT: 


MERGER MECHANICS: You have to 
try them to know if they'll work. The 
Mathieson-Squibb merger points up 
SOUS PUOMIOMD occ cc eseaes p. 96 


Management Briefs ........... p. 98 


MAKING STOCK OPTIONS STAND 
UP. Delaware law is designed to 
make them secure from stockholders’ 
court actions 


MAIL BY AIR, BUT. . 
would fly regular first class coast-to-coast....p. 30 
STEEL MEN WONDER: HOW LONG? There are 
signs that a decline in steel production is near, 
but top industry executives disagree as to how 
EEE EET Pee Tee eee ..p. 31 
ATOMIC CHANGE to give private industry role in 
field is in works—but there’s opposition....p. 32 
OTTerrrTerrrereerrer rire p. 34 


MOGT. ..ccvcccee 


Business Briefs .. 


. not air mail. Post Office 


MARKETING: 


RECORD INDUSTRY HEADS FOR 
NEW HIGH as long-playing discs 
enter sixth year.... .p. 50 


NO NEW LOOK. Dress trade moves 
slowly on Dior’s short skirt....p. 56 
Marketing Briefs .. scoop 87 


HE SOLD 1-MILLION GARLIC 
PRESSES—SIGHT UNSEEN. David 
Margulies catches the home market 
BG GOGOE coc vccccccccces p. 58 


THE MARKETS: 


WALL STREET AND CITY PART ON 
TRUCE OUTLOOK. New York stocks 
are down, commodities holding: Lon- 
don reaction is opposite....... p. 126 


NAMES & FACES: 


“WIRE ROPE CAN BE A WAY OF 
LIFE.” It is to Peter Somerville, gen- 
eral manager of Jones & Laughlin’s 
Wire Rope Division .......... p. 86 


PRODUCTION: 


TOP ARCHITECTS SEEK MORE 
MILEAGE PER DOLLAR. They're 
using building materials that fit a 
common modular pattern......p. 70 


NEW PLASTIC rolled into sheets 


solves bugs in vacuum-molding.p. 78 
Production Briefs .............. p. 81 
NEW PRODUCTS ............ p. 


New Products Briefs.......... p. 84 


REGIONS: 


TAX SLOWUP marks this year's 
state lawmaking. despite some 
ae ee Pre p. 144 


Regions Briefs ..p. 147 
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j-HYTROR 
Chooses Outstate Michigan 


CBS-Hytron, a Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
is building a modern $3,500,000 plant in Kalamazoo, Michigan, for 
the manufacture of television picture tubes. 

The plant will have a floor area of 235,000 square feet and 
employ 1,500 workers. 

Said Bruce A. Coffin, President of CBS- Hytron: 

“Kalamazoo is near the Midwest manufacturers of television 
receivers as well as the suppliers of bulbs for television picture tubes. 
This strategic location offers speed and economy in the transportation 
of both raw material and finished products. 

“Besides being a city with metropolitan advantages, Kalamazoo 
also offers clean country surroundings, an economically stable supply 
of high-quality labor, adequate public utilities, a reasonable tax rate, 
and excellent railway service.” 

What Mr. Coffin says of Kalamazoo is true of other Outstate 
Michigan cities too. 

If you are looking for a plant location, our industrial develop- 
ment specialists will be glad to supply complete information on 
Outstate Michigan. Telephone, write, or wire today. 








Check These AAduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers % In the Great Market Center of America 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies * Diversified Industries % No State Income Tax 
% Desirable Plants and Piant Sites % Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 
% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
% Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


Block area on map shows 


ge act territory served by 
F it Consumers Power Company 
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THE MARSHALL (MICHIGAN) 
WATER AND ELECTRIC CO.., started 
using Texaco Ursa Oil in two 5-cylinder 
Diesel engines in 1947. Here’s what 
they say now: “We got so much better 
lubrication with Texaco Ursa Oil 

lower maintenance costs and fuel 
economy — that when we installed a 
new 6-cylinder Diesel in 1948, we 
naturally chose Texaco Ursa Oil to 
lubricate it. Same with the 11-cylinder 
radial Diesel we installed in 1951 

As new Diesels go into our plant, you 
can be sure Texaco Ursa Oil is going 

in with them.” 


T/V JOSEPH H. THOMPSON, Hansand Steamship 
Co., recently converted from a troop carrier .. . is now 
the world’s largest fresh-water ship. Texaco Marine 
Engineers, all of whom hold Chief Engineer ratings, 
played a big part in the job and, as the owner says: 
“Texaco Marine Engineers offered invaluable serv- 
ice...” Turbines on the Joseph H. Thompson are 
lubricated with Texaco Regal Oil E (R&O). 


The above are only two of many examples of benefits gained 
through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the services of 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our One Purchase Agreement 
to cover all your plants can help achieve these same goals in every 
rnajor field of industry and transportation. For details, call the nearest 
of more than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Governing Less—on Purpose 


Congress gave President Eisenhower over the slow start. They will tell you Their first job was to slow down 
the bulk of what he wanted this session that it couldn’t be any other way, when and reverse the New and Fair Deals. 


—which wasn’t very much. a party returned after having been out Candidate Eisenhower and Republican 
The Republicans aren’t discouraged of power for 20 years. candidates for Congress last year 
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campaigned on a platform of savin 
moncy, lifting government off the back 
of business, and stopping “creeping so- 
cialism.”” 

The Democrats aren’t so generous in 
their appraisal of the first session of the 
53rd Congress. Some of them dub it a 
session of omissions and commissions. 
Others call the session a giveaway and 
sell-away Congress—an indication of 
the line they will take in campaigning 
for next year’s Congressional elections. 
¢A Lot of Bills—Actually, the 83rd 
Congress took a pretty good legislative 
bite—even if most of it wasn’t too con- 
troversial. Of the slightly more than 
10,500 measures introduced, the House 
and Senate passed 1,600-plus bills and 
resolutions and enacted more than 175 
public laws. 

A partial explanation of the Admin- 
istration’s success was its split-person- 
ality approach to legislation—conserva- 
tive at home and liberal abroad. On 
domestic legislation FKisenhower was 
able to muster both Democratic and 
Republican conservatives behind econ- 
omy and anti-big government programs. 
On foreign policy he got strong support 
from the Democrats and enough lib- 
cral and middle-of-the-road Republicans 
to get through most of what he wanted. 
¢ Deep Cuts—The Administration did 
a deep cutting job in the Truman 
budget—cuts that do not add up to 
spectacular reductions in spending this 
year, but will in the years to come. Con- 
gress reduced federal appropriations for 
fiscal 1954 about $12.5-billion below 
Truman requests and even $4-billion 
below what Eisenhower had asked. 
These economies were accomplished by 
the coalition of conservatives of both 
parties who reduced every budget re- 
quest and slashed deeply into the mili- 
tary, foreign aid, and domestic public 
works, 

The same coalition that cut spend- 
ing helped the Administration carry out 
its promise to get government out of 
business—ending controls, killing Re- 
construction Finance Corp., paving the 
way for disposal of synthetic rubber 
plants. Nowhere was this coalition more 
successful than in reversing the public 
power trend. No new public power 
projects were authorized by the Con- 
gress and those already authorized had 
rough sledding getting funds to con- 
tinue work. 
¢ Private Power—Coincidentally, pub- 
lic power advocates took another beat- 
ing when Interior Secretary Douglas 
McKay withdrew the government's sup- 
port of federal power development of 
Hell's Canyon in the West. The House 
of Representatives approved a plan to 
develop Niagara River power by five pri- 
vate companies in preference to state 
and federal development. Only a dra- 
matic appearance of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey before a Senate committce 
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stopped Senate passage at this session. 

One explanation for the success of the 
private power lobby is that the public 
power Congressmen were caught nap- 
ping, didn’t wake up to the inroads 
made by the lobby until it was almost 
too late. Dewey was unable to muster 
the New York delegation behind state 
development of Niagara because he 
didn’t take the private threat seriously 
until the bulk of the state’s delegation 
had been committed to the private de- 
velopment measure. 

Another reason for the bad showing 
of public power in this Congress was 
that its advocates, like former Interior 
Secretary Oscar Chapman and Reclama- 
tion Commissioner Michael Straus, had 
alienated many Congressmen by their 
tactics—which many called high-handed. 
Above all the private group had gained 
a strong advocate—Dwight Eisenhower. 
¢ Debt Failure—The Administration’s 
most notable failures were its unsuc- 
cessful effort to get the debt ceiling 
raised from $275-billion to $290-billion, 
and its failure to get postal rates in- 
creased. 

But Eisenhower got 10 executive 
agency reorganization plans approved 
and was successful where Harry ‘Truman 
had failed—in getting the Federal Se- 
curity Administration  clevated to 
cabinet level as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

On foreign policy legislation, Fisen- 
hower had to rely heavily on the Demo- 
crats to get through measures that they 
claimed were continuations of ‘Truman 
programs. On reciprocal trade exten- 
sion Eisenhower could count on almost 
solid Democratic support. On customs 
changes and foreign aid the Democrats 
provided as much if not more support 
than the Republicans. It was only 
when it was a question of American 
money going abroad that conservative 
Democrats took a second look. 
¢ Hard Knock—On fiscal policy, Eisen- 
hower got his hardest knocks from Con- 
gress. Here he found the conservative 
Democrats and Republicans teamed 
against him. He got off to a bad start 
in relations with Rep. Dan Reed, chair- 
man of the tax-writing Ways & Means 
Committee. And it took the strongest 
White House pressure exerted during 
the session to get the extension of the 
excess profits tax out of Reed’s com- 
mittee. Reed was able to block cor- 
sideration of an Administration request 
to extend increases on excise and corpo- 
rate taxes that expire next Mar. 31. 

For helping a green, groping Admin- 
istration get its program through Con- 
gress, Eisenhower is indebted to the 
control wielded over the House by 
Speaker Joseph Martin and House ma- 
jority leader Halleck, and to the leader- 
ship of the late Robert A. Taft in the 
Senate. Without them it would have 
been a different story. 


SEN. KNOWLAND, the new majority leader... 


Running 


Of all the political problems that will 
make President Eisenhower's road rocky 
next year, the biggest is the loss of Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. 

“Mr. Republican” was more than a 
floor leader. 

He was in effect the “prime minister” 
of the Administration. He took a big 
hand in shaping and guiding the pro 
gram, as well as in steering it through 
Congress. ‘There’s no one in Congress 
to step automatically into Taft’s shoes. 
e Choice—Now Eisenhower is forced 
to choose: He can continue his present 
concept of the Presidential role as one 
who executes but does not legislate. 
Or he can become the of leader 
who holds and wields political power 
both in his party and in Congress—the 
style of President that the Roosevelts, 
Wilson, Cleveland, and Lincoln were 
before him. 

If Eisenhower declines to take a 
forceful, aggressive approach to Con 
gress, the Democrats warn that he will 
‘get his brains knocked out” when the 
long list of controversial legislation, de 
ferred this session, comes up next year. 
¢ The House—There’s no new problem 
for Eisenhower in the House of Repr« 
sentatives. There Speaker Martin and 
Majority Leader Halleck will continuc 
the job they did for the Administration 
the first session—pushing through even 
unpalatable legislation by virtue of their 
tight control over the Republicans, plus 
periodic assists from the Democrats. 
As the program gets more distasteful 
extending taxes, pushing foreign trade 
and aid, social Be the job will get 
tougher. But all told, they'll probably 


sort 
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. now that Sen. Taft is dead, shares with President Eisenhower the thorny problem of... 


Congress without Taft 


get more Administration 
through the House than 
through the Senate. 
¢ Division—Things are not so tidy in 
the Senate. The new majority leader, 
Sen. William F. Knowland of Cali- 
fornia, is a hard worker, persuasive and 
ambitious. But he lacks Taft's stature 
and political savvy. And it will take 
savvy to hold these widely different 
groups of Senate Republicans in line: 

e The largest faction, made up 
chiefly of middle westerners, conserva- 
tive but responsible, always the nucleus 
of Taft political strength. 

e The Dewey-Warren faction of 
eastern and west coast members—whom 
the midwesterners consider “the New 
Deal with brakes.” This wing—repre- 
sented by such senators as Ives, Duff, 
Hendrickson, H. Alexander Smith, and 
the New Englanders—has swung little 
weight this year although it represents 
the big population centers. 

¢ The small but vocal group of 
extremists, such as McCarthy, Jenner, 
and Welker. 

Taft had the first group with him. 
He could control the extremists. And 
he could always call on the Dewey fac- 
tion to close ranks. 

Knowland won't have this flexibility: 
He owes his job to the fact that he 
doesn’t belong to any of the three 
groups; he’ll have to placate all of them. 

Also Taft had a smooth working ar- 
rangement with the minority leader, 
Lyndon Johnson. Both keen politicians, 
they could assess a situation immedi- 
ately and know what could be done. 
Taft and Johnson liked and _ trusted 


legislation 
will get 
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each other, conferred almost daily. On 
one occasion Taft even had Johnson sit 
in on a meeting of the Republican 
Policy Committee. 


¢ Majority-Minority—It won't be that 
cozy between Johnson and Knowland. 
Knowland isn’t a pro in the sense that 


Taft was. He approaches his job with 
the somewhat naive assumption that 
the majority should propose, the 
minority oppose, and roll call should 
choose between them. , 
Knowland at times is inclined to 
push legislation that has not been 
worked out in advance, practically in- 
viting the Democrats to slap him down. 
That's what happened on extending 
the Renegotiation Act in the last days 
of the session when the Democrats 
blocked final passage. 
¢ More Influence—While Taft's death 
cleared the way for Knowland to be- 
come leader, many Republicans feel 
that Gov. Dewey now o an Oppor- 
tunity to enlarge his influence in the 
party. Certainly, he will have more 
influence in Washington—‘“downtown” 
in the executive agencies. More Dewey- 
ites are likely to be in evidence in Wash- 
ington. The governor himself may well 
be a more frequent visitor, conferring 
with the President, exerting his influ- 
ence on issues like public power, lower 
trade barriers, foreign policy. 
Congressional observers expect the 
battle for Taft’s mantle as a party leader 
to be fought out among members of 
the midwest faction—among _ such 
people as Everett Dirksen of Illinois 
and Homer Ferguson of Michigan, the 


new chairman of the Senate Policy 
Committee. Eugene Millikin of Colo 
rado is a potent member of the con 
servative faction, and is perhaps the 
most sagacious Republican in the 
Senate. But poor heath limits his role 
e Issues—Knowland and the GOP 
House leaders are going to have a tough 
row to hoe next session. Whereas the 
Republican groups are apt to split on 
the controversial issues, the Democrats 
have a good chance of making a solid 
stand. Issues that split the Democrats 
in the past now are pretty much dead 
or dying: 

Tidelands has been disposed of, 

Civil rights is dying. The courts are 

radually solving it. And the Repub 
se don’t want to push civil rights for 
fear it would jeopardize their 
making gains in the South in 1956 

The remaining issues are the troubk 
some ones: 

Labor—The White House wants to 
make the Taft-Hartley law more palat 
able to labor. But labor's spokesmen 
in Congress want to pull the teeth of 
the law. Most of Congress is satished 
wtih the act much as is. 

Fiscal—The Democrats and conserva 
tive Republicans stand poised to slap 
down ‘Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
again if he asks for the debt ceiling to 
be raised to give him a borrowing mar 
gin. Eisenhower needs strong leader- 
ship backing if he is to win out. 

Taxes—Democrats made no promises 
to cut taxes, so they can make political 
hay out of GOP struggles to balance 
the budget. 

Foreign policy—Most Democrats and 
the Dewey faction of the Republican: 
are likely to back the President on what 
ever he comes up with in the way of 
aiding friendly nations in the cold war 
further simplifications of customs, and 
moves toward a satisfactory peace. But 
midwest isolationists and the extremist 
will cause the trouble. 

Farm policy—The Republicans are in 
trouble with the farmers, and their on] 
out is to adopt the New Deal farm pro 
gram of high, rigid supports 

Reciprocal trade—Next year Eisen 
hower must make up his mind which 
way he wants to go, then ask Congre: 
to back him up. If he’s on the low-tariff 
side, the Democrats will back him up, 
byt the majority of Republicans will 
be against him unless he cracks th 
whip. If Eisenhower decides to sid 
with the protectionists, the Democrats 
with the aid of a handful of low-tariff 
Republicans, will be able to block him. 

Cocial security—Eisenhower wants to 
bring 10.5-million new people under 
the program, mostly self-employed farm- 
ers, doctors, dentists, lawyers, and ac- 
countants. The Republicans dragged 
their feet on the legislation this session 
and are giving signs of doing the same 
next session. 


hances of 
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ALUMINUM PANELS, two stories high, swing into place and are bolted to framework of skyscraper on New York’s Park Avenue. 
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Covering a Skyscraper in 6'/2 Days 


¢ Assembly Line—Elaborate ceremonies 


Sidewalk superintendents on New 
York’s plush Park Ave. this week 
watched one of the boldest and speed- 
iest construction operations ever at- 
tempted on a skyscraper. A 26-story 
steel and concrete skeleton was turned 
into the city’s first aluminum-clad office 
building. Originaliy scheduled to take 
12 working days, the job was actually 
completed in six and a half. 

The $14-million structure is being 
erected for rentals by Tishman Realty 
& Construction Co. ‘The first plans 
called for a masonry facade, but after 
lishman saw the aluminum-faced build- 
ing that Aluminum Co. of America 
built in Pittsburgh (BW—Feb.9’52, 
p80), it told architects Emery Roth & 
Sons to change the plans in midstream. 
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marked the installation of the first 
panel. Three specially trained crews 
began putting the pieces in place with 
the speed and efficiency of an automo- 
bile assembly line. 

All of the installation work was done 
from inside the building, there was 
no exterior scaffolding. Panels were 
brought to the building as they came 
off the assembly line at General Bronze 
Corp. and were then stacked on the 
particular floors they were to enclose. 
Each of the 1,800 panels contained two 
windows, and covered an area two 
stories high and over 44 ft. wide. 

The panels have a number of un- 
usual built-in features that simplify 
a lot of problems that are normally 


encountered in many big-city building 

e Window washing is a 
Each window can be rotated on pivot 
at top and bottom so that both sid 
can be cleaned from insid 

¢ Specially designed flanges in eacl 
panel interlock so tightly with adjoin 
ing panels that there is no need for 
caulking. 

¢ The glare that would be normal 
for such a large metallic structure ha 
been lessened by tinting each pancl 
dull gray. Only the trim is left in shin 
polished aluminum. 

e Strect noises are 
spraying the interior 
panel with a special sound-deadening 
coating prepared by Carbozite Prot 
tive Coatings, Inc. 


cinch 
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Ebasco Out... 


. +» » as construction con- 
tractor on $189-million Joppa 
power plant. Stays as engi- 
neer on project. 


“It’s just like in baseball. If you’ve 
got a pitcher and he’s not getting the 
men on the opposing team out, you 
take him out of the lineup and get 
a new pitcher.” 

In those words, J. Wesley McAfee, 
president of Electric Energy, Inc., 
summed up a move last week that shook 
the entire clectric utility industry. 
Midway through the work, EEI an- 
nounced that it was canceling its con- 
struction contract with Ebasco Services, 
Inc., one of the nation’s biggest con- 
struction-engineering companies, for 
the building of a $159-million generat- 
ing plant at Joppa, Ill. This week it 
said it had picked a new contractor— 
Bechtel Corp.—to finish up the job. 
¢ Shock—F’or sheer shock cffect, the 
news was hard to beat. Few in the in- 
dustry could recall a falling-out that had 
involved as big wames—or as big an 
amount. On top of this was the fact 
that the Joppa project was no ordinary 
job; many people regard it as one of the 


most ambitious wr, eases the clec- 


tric power industry has ever undertaken. 

the Joppa plant is being built to 
supply the major part of the power for 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s new 
production installation at Paducah, 


Ky. Electric Energy, which is the cor-. 


porate creation of five companies— 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, Cen- 
tral Ilinois Public Service Co., Illinois 
Power Co., Middle South Utilities, Inc., 
and Kentucky Utilities Co.—signed its 
first power contract with AEC in May, 
1951. It was a milestone for both the 
industry and the government. 

¢ Opportunity—Utility men had long 
deplored AEC’s practice of turning to 
federal ower agencies—-TVA and the 
“seat Power Administration—for 
the vast power needs of its big uranium 
and plutonium production facilities. 
Private industry, they insisted, could 
supply these blocks of low-cost power, 
too. 

EEI was the first to attempt to 
prove this contention. Originally, it 
won an agreement to furnish half the 
l-million kw. needed at Paducah; 
TVA was to supply the rest. Later, 
AEC expanded its plans and gave FEI 
a second contract for 235,000 kw. more. 

With Ebasco acting as engineering 
and construction contractor, work on 
the Joppa plant began in the spring of 
1951. That was the start of a series of 
upsets, a serics that reached a dramatic 
*limax last week. 
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¢ What Happened?—McAfee _ insists 
that the cancellation of the contract 
was not the result of a blowup or bitter 
feeling between Electric Energy and 
Ebasco. He believes they parted on a 
friendly basis. ““The company has al- 
ways been very cooperative,” McAfee 
says. “Probably no firm ever had more 
headaches.” 

“But,” says McAfee, “we saw costs 
going up and up. We believe there 
could have been more skillful manage- 
ment of labor forces. There seemed no 
end of jurisdictional and other disputes. 
And when the so-called proven estimate 
on a project is $159-million and you 
find it will take $189-million to finish 
it, then it is about time to do some- 
thing.” 

Ebasco, which has made only per- 
functory comment on the cancellation, 
says the break was “the result of local 
conditions which have prevailed almost 
from the start of the job.” And there 
seems no doubt that “local conditions” 
weren't all thev should be. 
¢ Stoppages—By the start of this year, 
labor disputes, mostly jurisdictional, 
had caused a time loss by all crafts of 
694 working days. There had been up- 
wards of 40 different work stoppages. 
A boiler explosion last spring cost 
$50,000 to $100,000 and brought an 
investigation into possible sabotage. 
Even weather didn’t cooperate; in the 
first 16 months, rain caused a loss of 
54 working days. 

The first of Joppa’s six steam electric 
generators (eventual capacity 978,000 
kw., of which AEC will take 735,000 
kw.) was slated for operation last Octo- 
ber; it didn’t get into production until 
May. A second unit has just gone 
through tests and been switched into 
the EEI network. Two more units 
are expected to be readv around the 
end of the year, with the final two 
not coming in until carly 1955. At 
the moment, the job is running seven 
months behind its original schedule. 
¢ Better Things?—By «changing con- 
struction contractors (Ebasco will con- 
tinue to do the engineering design), 
EEI hopes to get back closer to its 
original set of ~~. At the moment, 
all work is at a halt. Ebasco laid off 
its 1,500 workers last week. Some of 
them will undoubtedly be rehired by 
Bechtel, but the feeling is it will be 
able to pick and choose—something 
Ebasco couldn’t do without risking 
charges of a lockout. 

Meanwhile, EEI is having to supply 
AEC with the 500,000 kw. originally 
contracted for. Since its two units pro- 
duce only 325,000 to 330,000 kw., the 
company is having to tap its owner 
utilities to make up the deficit. This 
hurts, but what hurts, too, is the fact 
that the TVA power plant, being built 
to handle its share of the Paducah load, 
is right on schedule. 


Mail by Air, But... 


. « » not air mail. Post 
Office hopes to fly regular 
first-class matter on coast-to- 
coast runs. 


Regular coast-to-coast first-class mail 
may soon be moving by air. That's 
the plan of Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral John C. Allen, transportation boss 
of the Post Office Dept. 

Allen wants to move first-class mail 
between major cities—such as New York 
and Los Angceles—by air at no increase 
in regular rates to the public. This 
wouldn’t be the same service as regular 
air mail whose top priority would move 
it on first available transport. However, 
other first-class mail would go at freight 
rates on air freight runs and would be 
used as filler cargo on air passenger 
flights. 
¢ Firm Arrival Time—Vlirst-class mail 
by air would have a flexible departure 
time but would hew to a firm arrival 
time. A carricr would be permitted to 
accumulate mail throughout the dav 
just so long as the entire cargo arrived 
at the destination for morning delivery. 
Air mail, on the other hand, would 
have to be moved on the first flight after 
the carrier received it. 

The air carrier industry is not over- 
whelmingly in favor of the idea. That’s 
because they now get 45¢ per ton mile 
for moving air mail. What the Post 
Office is looking for is a first-class rate 
considerably lower than the air mail 
figure. The air transport industry is 
afraid that if they once start flying first- 
class mails at a cheaper rate their air- 
mail rate will be reduced accordingly. 
eSome Bids in Hand—Right now 
several airlines have offered to fly first- 
class mails at lower rates. American 
Airlines, Inc. has submitted a bid to 
fly first-class mail on its New York to 
Los Angeles run at 25¢ per ton mile 
aboard DC-6As, its standard freight 
carrier. National Airlines, Inc. has 
offered to fly the mails at air express 
rates. And North American Airlines, 
the biggest nonsked in the country, has 
proposed flying first-class mail at stand- 
ard freight rates—a maximum of 25¢ 
per ton mile. 

According to North American’s rate 
experts, this would mean a saving over 
present rates to the government of be- 
tween $1,600 and $4,000 on every 7.5- 
ton transcontinental load. 

The Post Office is holding out for 
a better rate. It figures that the air- 
lines can get down to somewhere near 
the present contract rate for military 
mails—about 11¢ per ton mile. That’s 
why it is in no hurry to take up the 
proposals. 
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The hurry-hurry pace of steelmaking 
is losing its zip. Week after week this 
summer, production has stayed about 
five full percentage points under the 
100% rate held so consistently ever 
since the Korean war began. This is 
in sharp contrast to previous summers 
when the rate held up unless there 
was a strike crippling operations. 

There will be more weeks of steel 
output at full capacity again this year. 
In most weeks of the third quarter, 
production almost surely will be bump- 
oo at or near ceiling levels. 
¢ Topping Off—The fourth quarter, 
though, is likely to be crucial. That is 
when the long-anticipated decline in 
steel operations may make its appear- 
ance. Even steelmakers don’t agree on 
this prospect, however. 

The two top men of the two top 
companies underlined this difference 
of opinion last week. Benjamin PF. 
Fairless, chairman of U.S. Steel, flatly 
predicted that steel operations are 
gong down in the fourth quarter. 
sugene Grace, chairman of Bethlehem 
Steel, said just as flatly that they 
wouldn't. 

Officials of other companies were 
almost equally divided in their views. 
If there was any unanimity, it was to 
this extent: Business for the fourth 
quarter could still go down even 
though it looked mighty good from 
this distance. “There is still time for 
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cancellations, before the fourth quarter 
begins,” one of the most bullish steel 
men said. 

¢ Some Products—All agree that there 
are signs of slackening demand for cer- 
tain steel products. Merchant wire 
products lead the list of items in easy 
supply: Fairless and others add to them 
galvanized sheets, some types of stain- 
less, and tinplate. 

Big Steel's Fairless puts quite a bit 
of emphasis on inventories as he sur- 
veys the future outlook for steel. He 
says that the steel industry has been 
producing more steel than has actually 
been consumed ever since the end of 
the steel strike last summer. “A sub- 
stantial segment of the strength of steel 
demand in the past year has resulted 
from the rebuilding of inventories of 
steel consumers which were depleted 
during the strike,” according to Fair- 
less. ““We believe that these inventories 
are Pow approaching balance.” 
¢ Look to Detroit—Important  sup- 
plicrs to the automotive industry are 
still cocking their ears toward Detroit 
for a clue to future business from the 
steel industry’s largest customer. So 
far, they have heard only that interest 
in conversion deals is practically nil for 
the fourth quarter. That means the 
auto makers are beginning to come to 
the view that they might get all the 
steel they need from orders placed 
directly on the mills. 


Steel Men Wonder: How Long? 


Some auto companies and some other 
large consumers are adopting another 
cautious step. They are placing orders 
for delivery—now that fourth-quarter 
order books are open—only for de 
liverics through October, the first 
month of the quarter. They are gam 
bling that thev can still get on the 
order books later on. 

If the current auto production race 
falters or slows down substantially as 
the end of summer nears, a drop-off in 
steel orders from Detroit is just about 
100% certain. Too, the change in car 
models always provides some sort of 
breather. 
¢ Construction Orders—Construction 
has shown some signs of a letup as far 
as stecl demand is concerned. June 
shipments of fabricated structural steel 
were the highest for more than 20 
years. But bookings were down 25% 
from the preceding month and the 
backlog of orders declined 

Despite that, Bethlehem views the 
construction ficld with esteem and 
affection. Its directors last week decided 
to go ahead with a healthy expansion 
ao for heavy shapes. 
¢No Defense Cutback—Washington 
officials don’t seem to buy the idea that 
there will be a decline yet this year. 
However, the fourth-quarter set-aside 
for defense contractors is around 20% 
less than the July-September quota for 
steel. 
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Atomic Change... 


... to give private indus- 
try bigger role in field is in 
works in Washington—but so 
is opposition. 


Congress will make a serious effort 
next spring to let private industry take 
a bigger hand in developing electric 
power from the atom. But it’s no better 
than an even bet that the effort will be 
successful. 

Serious opposition to removal of pres- 
ent legal restrictions on industrial ac- 
tivity in the atomic field is mounting 
at the Capitol. 

But even more significant is the com- 
petition—from other important legisla- 
tion and from next year’s Congressional 
clections—that will mect any effort to 
revise the Atomic Energy (McMahon) 
Act of 1946. Congressmen are likely to 
shunt aside all but the most vital 
measures so they can leave Washington 
carly next summer. 
¢ Schedule—At any rate, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, which wound 
up extensive hearings on atomic power 
possibilities a few davs ago, has drawn 
up a timetable for changing the act. 
Committee chairman W. Sterling Cole, 
New York Republican, wants to intro- 
duce amendments next January, hold 
six weeks of hearings, get a vote in the 
House and Senate by May. 
¢ Against—There’s minority opposition 
to this schedule within the committee, 
however. Rep. Chet Holifield, Cali- 
fornia Democrat, has been the most 
vocal of the opponents to date. His 
latest tactic is to demand a sweeping re- 
port on the social, political, economic, 
and international effects of admitting 
private industry into atomic power de- 
velopment. 

The McMahen act requires the 
Atomic Energy Commission to make 
such a report when it feels the time is 
ripe for the change. 

Chairman Cole has asked AEC to 

prepare its report for delivery to the 
joint committee next January. But 
there’s some doubt that AEC can do 
the job in a way to satisfy Holifield in a 
period of five months. 
e New Work—Meanwhile, AEC and 
the Navy announced the start of work 
on another atomic power unit. General 
Electric Co.’s Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory at Schenectady, aided by 
AEC’s Argonne National Laboratory, is 
designing a new submarine propulsion 
unit, 

In closely guarded language in its 
fourteenth semiannual report, AEC de- 
scribes the new plant-to-be as capable of 
driving a submarine at higher speed 
than the units now being built. 
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... Travel by Train—Including Curves 


O-mMM1. 


Moving half-mile lengths of welded 
rail a distance of 859 mi. through the 
curving passes of western mountains 
might seem an impossible task without 
breaking some of the welds. But that’s 
what the Northern Pacific has done. 
A train composed of 55 open-end bal- 
last cars successfully carried eight half- 
mile lengths of rail from Big Timber, 
Montana, to the Cascade Mountains 
cast of Seattle. 

This week the rails are being field- 


a 12-mi. stretch of welded 


welded into a continuous tv sec- 
tion and laid in the Stampede ‘Tunnel 
on Northern Pacific’s main line. All 
rail joints in the tunnel are going to be 
climinated by the use of the welded 
track. 

Northern Pacific has also completed 
rail on the 
main transcontinental line cast of 
Livingston, Mont., giving it a total of 
more than 40 mi. of “no clickety-clack” 
track in that areca. 
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This Control Panel operates the Gorton Milling Machine. 


(GS RT [N) MILLING MACHINE 


operated by Allen-Bradley 


Manufacturers of motorized equipment select or 
specify Allen-Bradley motor control because they know 
they are trouble free. These solenoid controls have only 
one moving part. There are no troublesome links, 
levers, pins, pivots, or bearings to corrode, stick, or 
break. Likewise, double break, silver alloy contacts are 
maintenance free. 


You cannot go wrong when you say “Allen-Bradley” 
— it’s quality control. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


_ 


ALLEN-BRAI LEY 


A 


SOLENOID MOTOR GONTROL 


» ~ 


SS sup 


This universal type 
relay is equipped with 
four n.o. and four n.c. 
contacts, all actuated 
by one solenoid 

lunger. Great flexi- 
Biliey of circuit con- 
nections is offered. 


Bulletin 709 Auto- 
matic Motor Starter— 
Only one moving part 
means years of main- 
tenance free life. 
Dependable overload 
protection. Generous 
wiring space. 





“PAYLOADER" Tractors and 
Tractor-Shovels are sold by a 
vast network of leading Dis- 
tribytors in all principal cities 
throughout the free world. They 
have parts stocks and finest ser- 
vice facilities. Look for your 
“*PAYLOADER" Distributor in the 
telephone classified directory 
under “Contractors’ Equipment” 
or “Trucks — Industrial” or 
write direct. 


“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels accomplish 
amazing savings in the handling of bulk 
materials of all kinds. Thousands of suppliers 
and users of salt, sugar, sand, clay, chemicals 
and other loose, dry materials have found 
“PAYLOADERS” the economical way to un- 
load bulk from boxcars, to scoop up, load, 
carry, dump and spread — inside or outside 
the plant. One man with the 12 cu. ft. Mod- 
el HA “PAYLOADER” shown can unload 
a boxcar in two hours and deliver the ma- 
terial where you want it. 


Bigger “PAYLOADERS” up to 12 cu. yd. 
bucket capacity and 90 horsepower are avail- 
able for proportionately greater production. 
For industry, mining, construction, public 
utilities, railroads and public works depart- 
ments — wherever earth and bulk materials 
are to be dug, loaded, unloaded, carried, 
spread or stockpiled — there is a “PAY- 
LOADER” to fit the job. The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., Liberty- 
ville, Illinois. 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





A new Detroit newspaper scems to be 
in the cards after a syndicate headed 
by former Democratic Sen. Blair Moody 
leased the Michigan Rotary Printing 
Co. plant for 15 years, with an option 
to buy. The syndicate includes prom- 
inent Detroit and New York business 
people. Moody has refused to com- 
ment on the question of starting a news- 
paper. 
* 

Reservations for helicopter transporta- 
tion are now possible on New York’s 
inter-airport scheduled shuttle. The 
Post Office Dept. has agreed to let 
New York Airways, Inc., keep two sure 
seats for passengers on each flight. 
Previously, would-be passengers risked 
being bumped by priority mail cargo 


(BW—Jul.18’53,p33). 


International Harvester Co. will be the 
sole producer of five-ton trucks for the 
Army after next Jan. | Che Army 
picked International after competitive 
bidding, in line with Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson’s theory of concentrating 
on the single most efficient producer of 
any given item. 

¥ 
Gasoline price war is cooking briskly in 
Dearborn-Detroit, where a new 16- 
pump station of Giant Stations, Inc., 
effered regular gas at 26.9¢ a gal., in- 
stead of the going 30¢. Shell, Sunoco, 
and Speedway soon joined the fun. 
Price cutting also flared up in upstate 
New York stations. 

* 
Titanium sponge at the rate of 6,000 
ingot tons a year will be turned out 
by Cramet, Inc., a subsidiary of Crane 
Co., under a contract with Defense 
Materials Procurement Agenc\ The 
$25-million plant, scheduled for full 
production in 1956, will probably be 
built in Nashville, Tenn. The govern- 
ment has an option to buy 7,500 tons 
of the metal, which is increasingly used 
in aircraft construction, during the five- 
year contract. 

. 
Federal Barge Lines have finally found 
a buver (BW—Jul.11’53,p30). Federal 
Waterways Corp., a subsidiary of St. 
Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co., will 
pay the government $9-million over 10 
years, plus 33% interest. The deal calls 
for the purchaser to put another $1- 
million into working capital; Interior 
Dept. retains the lines, roughly $2.7- 
million in quick assets. 

. 
A 30% production boost is the target 
of B. F. Goodrich Co.’s $4.5-million 
expansion of its ‘Tuscaloosa (Ala.) plant. 
The expansion should be completed 
late in 1954. 
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Producing... 


money-saving development engineering, on gas 
engines, diesels, and gas-diesels for a// kinds of 
service, goes on constantly. So be sure to find out 
about the new things being done by one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest engine builders. 


T is doubtful that any other | idustrial power 

facility in the country can equal this plant for 
low-cost power generation! The photo shows only 
a few of the 42, 100-ton, 3700 hp Cooper-Bessemer 
engines now hard at work in the Reynolds Metals 
Company’s enormous new San Patricio aluminum 
reduction plant near Corpus Christi, Texas. 


These units, the biggest made by Cooper- 
Bessemer, are supercharged gas engines—an ex- 
clusive Cooper-Bessemer development. Not only 
do they run on low-cost natural gas, but they do it 
at the highest efficiency ever reached. The net result 
is reliable power generation at a lower cost than 
was thought possible only 2 or 3 years ago. To give 
you a rough idea, these Cooper-Bessemers at Rey- 
nolds Metals save enough gas daily to serve a City 
of 25,000 population. 

Doesn’t this suggest that it will pay to check with 
Cooper-Bessemer on your power needs? Here, 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA, 


© Chicege * Washington * Sen Francisco * Los Angeles * 

* Heuston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Greggten * 

* Tulse * St. Levis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canede, Lid., Helifax, N. 5. 


DIESELS « GAS ENGINES ¢ GAS-DIESELS « ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 





“THE ROOM 


“It’s nothing,” Jim McKee said. But 
the nurse knew Jim was wrong. It was 
the fourth time that month he’d come to 
the plant's First Aid room. Now it was a 
cut finger. Next time, the nurse thought, 
it may be something really serious. 

“I don’t know why it is,”” Jim said, 
“but standing there on the assembly 











KEEPS SPINNING AROUND!”’ 


The doctor called the plant manager, 
and together they worked out a new pro- 
gram for Jim. They moved him to a cut- 
ting machine which he could operate 
sitting down. A simple remedy — but it 
saved the plant a capable worker and it 
saved Jim’s job. 








line gets me dizzy. All of a sudden 
the room’s spinning around.” 

The nurse questioned him some 
more — then sent him to the doctor 
As a result of her action, Jim learned 
that he had a heart condition and 
must be careful about the kind of 
work he did. Otherwise, the doctor 
told him, those “dizzy spells’ might 
lead to a serious accident. 
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LIBERTY “4% MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





Industrial Preventive Medicine is just 
one phase of Liberty Mutual’s ‘“Hu- 
manics”’ program. ‘“‘Humanics”’ prevents 
accidents and reduces disability caused 
by accidents. It includes Industrial En 
gineering and Hygiene, Claims Medical 
Service and Rehabilitation. All five of 

these services are designed to re 

duce loss and lower the cost of 

workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Liberty Mutual’s 
“‘Humanics,”’ tells how this program 
has reduced costs and improved 
production in plants like yours. 
For your copy, call write the 
nearest Liberty Mutual office, or 
write us at 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


booklet, 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS x 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
AUG. 8, 1953 


A special fall session of Congress is about an even-money bet now. 
The debt ceiling situation could force it, but won’t necessarily be the con- 
trolling factor. The session just adjourned left many things undone. Eisen- 
hower may decide to bring the House and Senate back early to get a run- 
ning start on the program that will be the party record for the Congres- 
sional elections in November, 1954. 


e 
A realignment within the GOP is ahead. It will take time to develop 

But without Taft, it seems inevitable. Here’s how Washington sees it: 

* “Internationalism” will be on the rise as the party’s eastern wing gains 
influence in Congress. 

* “Social” issues will gain more prominence—such things as public 
works, social security, housing, etc. 

* The drift will be toward the left—not so far as the New and Fair 
Deals, but away from the recent position of the Republicans in Congress. 


The change won’t be painless. Taft was the anchor to the right. The 
party’s “liberals” had to reckon with him on all matters of policy. He was 
a restraining influence. 

Foreign aid is an example. Taft didn’t try to block it, but he did work 
to cut it down. 


He operated in much the same way on domestic issues. He was a brake 
on the extreme right, as well as the left. He could do more than anyone 
else in the Senate to hold down opposition to the White House. 


A look backward will help you in appraising what’s ahead. Take 1940 
as a starting point. The party was split. Taft was the symbol of the right, or 
Old Guard. Willkie and Dewey, then just starting up in national politics, 
headed the “liberal” wing. The “liberals” won out in the party conventions, 
starting in 1940, but were unable to elect a President until last year when 
they had Eisenhower. Between conventions, the Taft faction controlled the 
party—wrote its record in the House and Senate. 


That brings you to the coming shift. Taft left no political heir, either in 
the party nationally, or in Congress. So the expectation is that the party’s 
right will, as time goes on, lose power to the more liberal faction, typified 
by Gov. Dewey. 


Eisenhower's relations with Congress will be tough. They already were 
difficult this session. Eisenhower got most of what he wanted from the 
House and Senate. But he took some setbacks, too. The latest was ou lifting 
the debt ceiling at this time. The Senate balked. 


The new Senate leader, Knowland, has no big following, either in his 
own party or among the Democrats. His biggest trouble will be with the 
extreme conservatives, who were held under restraint by Taft. 


Eisenhower will have to do more himself in dealing with Congress 
During the adjournment, he will have an opportunity to polish up both on 
his plans for the next session and his politics. 


The fumble on Taft-Hartley amendments embarrassed the White House 
The draft of a proposed Presidential message to Congress asking revisions 
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got around, congressmen protested vigorously to Eisenhower, proposing 
that he hold up the message for changes. 

The White House explanation was that the message was only the 
roughest sort of working draft, distributed to the Commerce and Labor 
Depts. and to Congressional labor committee chairmen in an effort to get 
their recommendations for legislation. There was no intent, White House 
aides say, to send the message to Congress in its present form. The whole 
issue now goes over until January, with no certainty that Congress will 
rewrite the labor act even next year. 


White House mail contains a lot of gripes. But most writers, while com- 
plaining, make it clear they are for Eisenhower. 


Price rises cause a lot of the grumbling. Consumers write in about the 
pinch of higher living costs. And there are many letters from businessmen, 
especially small businessmen, on the squeeze resulting from higher material 
costs at a time when it’s hard to pass them on to customers in the form of 
higher prices. 

Rising rents are protested. And now that most rents are out from under 
control, mail on this issue probably will mount. It could become a sizable 
political issue. 


White House replies contain no indication that the Administration 
regrets its decision to abandon controls. In fact, the White House feels that 
rent and price changes are more or less normal adjustments in a free econ- 
omy. They are not regarded as signs that inflation is reviving. 


A rough and tumble tariff fight is indicated for next year, when Eisen- 
hower must make a decision on whether to adopt a new trade policy or go 
ahead with the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of the Democrats. 


Protectionists showed new strength in Congress this year. They didn’t 
have enough power to block Eisenhower’s one-year extension of the trade 
act. But they were able to limit the customs simplification bill and to force 
restrictive trade legislation to the House floor (where it was defeated). If 
the expected slide in business next year does materialize, it will build up 
demands for still more protection. 


The White House is sensitive to charges it is loading the fariff Com- 
mission with protectionists. Joseph E. Talbott, first commissioner named by 
Eisenhower, is a protectionist. High-tariff advocates in Congress hailed the 
second selection, W. R. Schreiber, as another gain for them. But the White 
House claims that Schreiber backs Eisenhower’s trade views and not those 
of the protectionists. That’s what Schreiber himself is saying. If it does 
develop that the commission is on the low-tariff side, then the fight in 
Congress to tighten the law will be all the hotter. 


& 
There may be room in the budget for tax cuts next year. 
Spending will take a sharp dip. For one thing, defense spending has 
hit its peak and will soon be sliding off. Important, too, is the $12.5-billion 


slice the White House and Congress took out of the Truman spending 
nrogram for the future. It won't show up verv much in the current fiscal 





A Toast to Model T 


A DCIENCa 


PIONEERS tht 


BEVIER 


TRANSPORTATION 


@ For all the jokes that Model T inspired, the memory is one of 
affection and respect. And that is only right. 

If it would never occur to you to build a house without a garage, it 
is because Model T established the principle of universal ownership of 
automobiles. 

If you drive five hundred effortless miles in a day, it is because 
Model T forced the building of paved highways. 

And it was a symbol of the manufacturing skill and integrity to which 
we, ourselves, subscribe. Remember the Model T slogan: Wherever 
you go you see it; wherever you see it, it’s going. 

No other single product has had so profound an influence on every 
aspect of the way we live today. 

Our first association with the Ford Motor Company was making 
body parts for Model T, in 1918. It is an association we have prized 
ever since and enjoy today, and lends extra warmth to our congratu- 
lations to this great Company on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 





WHAT YOU DO RIGHT NOW 1s micuty important 


That moment when he hits . . . if you don’t set the hook hard and firm, you'll never see 
him in the boat. And this moment in business now's the time to give yourself the 
competitive edge you're going to need, perhaps sooner than you think. @ Allegheny Metal 
can reduce costs, add strength, increase service life, impreve appearance, cut weight, 
overcome rust. How many of those properties of stainless steel can you use to advantage, 
and how can we help vou to do so? Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal GAt> 


weo 4710 Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants 














CHALLENGER for rule is Conservative Party leader George 
Drew, who seeks to wrest control of Ottawa government from . . . 


Will Canada Vote for a Change? 


Next weck, Canadians go to the polls. 
And like their American neighbors last 
November, they will be voting with con 
flicting crics of “It's ‘Time for a 
Change” and “You Never Had It So 
Good” ringing in their cars. 

In fact, if you read Democrats for 
Liberals and Republicans for Progres- 
sive Conservatives, there’s a strong re- 
semblance between the two campaigns: 

e The ins, Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent’s Liberals, have been gov- 
ering continuously since 1935. Like 
the Democrats here, they are boasting 
a record of expanded social security and 
taking full credit for Canada’s progress. 

¢ The outs, George Drew and his 
Conservatives, have no intention of re- 
pealing Canada’s growth. They say, in- 
stead: “We can do it better—at less 
cost and to the ultimate benefit of 
Canada.” 

e Issues have a familiar ring: Are 
taxes too high? Is the government 
wasteful and inefficient? Is Ottawa 
“soft” on domestic communism? 

¢ Canada even has its own “Solid 
South” —the Province of Quebec—which 
the opposition must crack to win. 
¢ Not the Same—But don’t predict 
Canadian politics on the basis of this 
similarity to the U.S. The Liberals are 
far more firmly entrenched than were 
the Democrats last fall; the Conserva- 
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tives have neither a particularly appeal- 
ing candidate in George Drew nor a 
strong party following. Moreover, there 
are other Canadian parties—the socialist 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
and the Social Credit Party—that must 
be counted in the reckoning. 

Unless there’s a tremendous political 
carthquake in Canada next Monday, St. 
Laurent and his Liberals will probably 
be returned to power. If this happens, 
the Liberals will have won 12 elections 
since 1896, lost only three. And their 
rule in Canada will extend into the 
third consecutive decade. 

This possibility apparently doesn’t ex- 
cite Canadians too much; the campaign 
has been dull, even by Canadian stand- 
ards. Yet electoral officials report that 
voters seem especially anxious to make 
sure their names are on the lists. It 
may be that after year upon year of 
economic growth and change, Cana- 
dians are ready to pause for a look ahead 
~—at where they're going and how they 
mean to get there. 


l. Issues 


The Liberals are running on years of 
prosperity and economic buoyancy. 
They suggest that a return of the Con- 
servatives will only bring back the dis- 
mal depression davs of the 1930s. The 


INCUMBENT Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, whose Liberal 
Party has governed Canada for 18 years. Both are asking . 


Conservatives, while they do not gainsay 
economic progress, Liberal 
of becoming spendthrift and 
placent in power. ‘They promise to cut 
taxes, climinate waste. And while for 
cign policy as such isn’t a big campaign 
factor, Canada’s trade is 
predominant place of the U.S 
¢ Men—The Conservative campaign i 
apparently having an effect: Over th 
past few weeks the Liberals have seemed 
increasingly on the defensive. If Con 
servative leader Drew, an able and hard 
working politician, had anywhere neat 
the personal appeal of an Eisenhower, 
the Liberals might be frightened 

Instead, Drew, a rather 
individual, doesn’t enjov broad national 
popularity, while 7l-vear-old Prim 
Minister St. Laurent—! 
the Liberals call 
charmer, with a reputation for 
grandfatherly wisdom 

As political heir to the late«W. I 
Mackenzie King, St. Laurent is perhap 
the Liberals’ biggest asset. And he ha 
powerful colleagues: U.S.-born Min 
ister of Trade & Industry C. D. Howe 
who has sparked Canadian industrial 
development postwar, and Finance 
Minister Douglas Abbott, who has seen 
to it that Canada boomed without in 
flation. 
e Pro and Con—The charge s of high 
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Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
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VER THE PAST TWENTY YEARS, Industrial 

Engineers have worked miracles in keeping 

the unit cost of manufactured goods down in the 

face of constantly rising material and labor prices. 

And by doing their job so well, they have in a sense made it more difficult. 

Our own Industrial Engineering Department has to look harder and harder 
for unnecessary costs. Sometimes they find them in surprising places. 

In one of our plants an assembly operation was redesigned to make it more 
compact and provide needed space for warehousing. An unexpected dividend 
was a substantial saving in assembly time and materials handling cost. 

While not relaxing our efforts to keep direct production costs at the lowest 
possible level consistent with quality, we have given greater and greater 
attention to service operations which are so often overlooked. 

In shipping and maintenance departments, for instance, wonders can be 
worked by using the same principles applied on the production line: arrange- 
ment of facilities for a natural, efficient flow of work—and the application 
of proper tools for the job. Since many of the products of our Delta Power 
Tool Division are perfectly adapted to shipping and maintenance work, we 
are uniquely fortunate in being able to experiment constantly in the applica- 
tion of the right tool or combination of tools in cutting our own shipping and 
maintenance costs. Information gained in this way has been valuable to 
our customers, too. 


* * * 


Measurement from a distance with the meter reading remotely located 
from the source is proving popular in industry. Our remote registration 
system of metering, originally developed for the oil industry, is finding 
new uses every day. Railroads are interested for the fueling pits of Diesel 
locomotives, processors and blenders for the supervisory control the system 
permits over the handling and dispensing of valuable liquids. 


New Rockwell Products; For measuring stations in the gas industry, where 
a wide variation of flow conditions is encountered, we have introduced a 
new differential controller which opens a Nordstrom valve at a predetermined 
Setting to cut in an additional orifice meter to keep up with the recording of 
heavy loads . . . Also for the gas industry, we have developed a new farm 
tap regulator which permits customers in isolated locations to be served 
from high pressure gas transmission lines running through their area. The 
regulator reduces high line pressures to a point where a conventional service 
regulator can safely handle the load for domestic use . . . Our Delta Power 
Tool Division is offering a new moulding cutterhead set which for $9.95 
converts a standard Delta circular saw into a machine for making wood 
mouldings and shaped edges for cabinets, tables, picture frames and the like. 


Since 1947, over 100 municipal taxicab ordinances have been rewritten to 
specify the use of taximeters. The riding public, cab owners, cab drivers and 
city officials all benefit by a change from flat or zoned rates to meter rates. 
This fact has been proved for many years in practically every large American 
city. Like the largest fleet operators, most of these new metered operations are 
using Ohmer taximeters, made by our Register Division. 


> * . 
Our Secretary's office came up with an interesting statistic the other day, 


Ten years ago we had eight times as many employees as stockholders; now 
we have 50 per cent more stockholders than employees. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 





taxes are hitting the Liberals in a vul 
ncrable spot. Conservatives promisc 
that taxes will be cut by $500-million 
if they’re elected; Ottawa's successive 
budget surpluses prove, according to the 
Conservatives, that Canadians are being 
overtaxed. 

The Liberals admit taxes are high, 
say they have to be to finance expanding 
government services and maintain 
Canadian strength during a period of 
world tension. ‘They argue that th« 
reduction of government debt by annual 
surpluses has been good for Canada 
Finally, Liberals say flatly taxes can’t 
be reduced. 

In that connection, St. Laurent has 
been telling his “little bedtime story 
with a moral’’—clearly a broad crack at 
the U.S. Republicans—about “another 
political party in another land” that 
promised to cut taxes and balance the 
budget—and found it couldn’t when it 
faced the “‘cold facts of life 

Charges of government waste and 
extravagance are also making the Liber 
als squirm—if only slightly. ‘The Con 
servative campaign against “Squander 
mania” cites inefhcicncy, scandal, and 
a “titanic” government spending spree. 
¢ U.S. Trade—While Canadian politics 
this vear is mostly bound up in internal 
affairs (Canadians are pretty well agreed 
on policy in the cold war) one issu 
especially concerns U.S. business. ‘The 
Conservatives, traditionally Canada’s 
high tariff party, are anxious to reducc 
the coyntry’s overwhelming dependence 
on the U.S. as a supplier and customer 

The trade plank in the Conservative 
platform would divert some Canadian 
trade from the U.S., which now takes 
half of all exports. ‘The Conservatives 
also sav they would curb exports of 
raw matcrials and have a larger porpor 
tion processed at home—in order to 
build up national industry. In_ terms 
of price and supply, any such program 
would mean severe trouble for U.S 
users of Canadian primary products 

The Liberals retort that the Con 
servative scheme would be economi 
madness—dangerous as well as imprac 
tical. Canada’s most important market 
would be jeopardized, trade relations 
badlv fouled. However, what Canadians 
universally consider rising U.S. protec 
tionism, evidenced by our trade bar 
ricrs against their dairy products, oats, 
and others, supplies some ammunition 
to Conservative guns. 

In the final accounting, the Canadian 
consensus is that St. Laurent and his 
cohorts will be returned, though with 
perhaps a reduced majority 


ll. One-party Nation? 
Right now, that majority is over 
powcring. Liberals hold 152 seats in 


the House of Commons, compared to 
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WoOouwu'LEL NEVER FINS 


a aw squirrel caught stort 


The smell of burning leaves, the first chill breeze . 

they’re quick to set our bushy-tailed friend about 
his autumn ritual. Scampering here, then there — 
he’s making ready . .. filling the larder in 

his tall-timbered penthouse. 


New product development need never catch you 
unprepared if you play it shrewd and plan ahead. Planning 
helps put things in place — gives you the opportunity 

to look into the advantages of castings. Campbell, 

Wyant and Cannon, for many years a leader in 
metallurgical engineering, precision control and 
mechanized production — provides you with castings that 
machine easier, wear longer and facilitate greater 

design flexibility. Castings by CWC do all this and 
more... at much less cost. 


Why not let CWC help you tree a better product? 


Maybe then you'll have the time to hunt up some 
new trophies — please no squirrel tails. 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 


FOUNDRY COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Gray Iron, Alloy Iron, and Steel Castings 








HOUGHTONo: Products to improve processing 


“Flying Oil’ Makes Mountain 
Surgery Non-Stop 


*Way up on top of the world in northern British Columbia, hard-slugging 
crews of “mountain surgeons” are carving into, and through, great rock 
masses—and they are doing it non-stop. Because the area is so remote that 
all supplies must be flown in by helicopter, the rock drills that do the 
actual cutting must be kept going. 


The best way anybody has found to keep the drills operating—to defeat 
the worst efforts of highly abrasive heavy rock dust and continuous hard 
service—is to lubricate them with Houghton Sta-Put Rock Drill Oils. 


It may be that you do not drill rock, but chances are that somewhere in 
your product or process there is a lubrication problem that the Houghton 
Man can help you solve. He'll bring to it all the resources built up by 
Houghton’s 88 years of industrial research—be able to give you thoroughly 
practical suggestions and unbiased recommendations. 


Why not call on the Houghton Man now? Or write directly to E. F. Hough 
ton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa., for our Product 
Index covering the Houghton line, 


Ready to give you on-the-job service «+ 


Metalworking and Textile Processing Products - Lubricants + Packings - Leather Belting 
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48 for the Conservatives, 27 for other 
parties, and five vacant. For 18 years, 
the Liberals’ parliamentary majority 
has assured them complete control of 
Canada’s federal machinery. Canadian 
author Bruce Hutchison remarks that 
the late W. L. Mackenzie King, the 
great leader of the Liberals, made Can- 
ada “almost a one-party nation with 
three splinters of opposition.” 

Liberal roots extend back into British 
politics; historically, one might call it 
a reform party. In their early Canadian 
beginnings the Liberals stood for 
political reform; more recently it’s been 
economic and social reform. One of 
the Liberals’ main achievements has 
been the postwar development of Can- 
ada’s social security program 

At the same time, Liberals have given 
business every encouragement: Most 
Americans think of the Liberals as far 
more solicitous of business feeling than 
either the Roosevelt or Truman ad- 
ministrations in the U.S 

The secret of Liberal success has 
been the ability to come up with a uni- 
fying—even if not well-defined—program 
for divergent Canadian groups. The 
party seems able to offer all things to 
all Canadians—busin¢ and — labor, 
French and English, farm and urban, 
East and West, Catholic and Pro- 
testant. 

A major contradiction in Canadian 
politics is the almost solid Liberal sup- 
port in Quebec—by tradition, religion, 
and instinct the most conservative part 
of the nation. The appeal is largely 
emotional: French Canada has never 
forgiven the Conservatives for hanging 
the rebel Louis Riel in 1857 and for 
voting a draft law in World War I. As 
a native son of Quebec, St. Laurent has 
succeeded in the delicate—and essential 
—political task of keeping English and 
French-speaking Canada in equilibrium. 

The Conservative Party might be 
called the “father of Canadian Con- 
federation.” The party guided the 
country before Confederation, and 
played a major role in welding Canada 
together in 1867. It has held office dur- 
ing 40 years since then, and supplied 
eight of Canada’s. 12 prime ministers. 
Yet it has been rolled under by the 
Liberal juggernaut since 1935. 

Generalizations as to the difference 
between Liberal and Conservative are 
difficult, if not well-nigh impossible. 
Many Canadians look to the Conserva- 
tives as the party of business. Yet there 
are probably an equal number of Liberal 
businessmen: Ontario, Canada’s finan- 
cial and industrial heartland, has a Con- 
servative provincial government but 
sends Liberals to Ottawa by an almost 
two-to-one majority. 

The Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation is Canada’s Socialist party; 
its closest relative, perhaps, is Britain’s 
Labor Party. Born in western Canada 
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GREATER 
RELIABILITY 


. 


on Any 
job! 


Powerful Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes Provide 
Sure, Dependable Stops for Rugged Diese! Tankers! 


Imagine this if you con. You're behind the wheel of a heavy diese! 
tanker headed north toward San Francisco over California's rugged 
coastal ranges. Here, in addition to normal hazards of the highway, 
you'll encounter mile after mile of steep downgrades and sharp, tight 
curves that at times require maximum braking performance. 
But you're prepared, on this imaginary journey of yours, because if 
you're anything like the men who actually do travel this route, you're 
equipped with Bendix-Westinghouse—the world's most tried and trusted 
air brakes. That's because these mighty brakes, built by the indus 
try's most experienced manufacturer, deliver the extra stopping power 
and performance that assure the safest, surest, most dependable 
braking control and longest service life in the business. And these 
are factors that mean reliable, economical operation on any hauling job 
—from the roughest to the most routine! So why not cash in on all this 
added safety and the savings that go with it by putting this 
profitable performance to actual use. No matter what type trucks you 
operate specify Bendix-Westinghouse, the world’s most tried and 
trusted air brakes! 


» THE WORLD'S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO + BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA * OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 





$25,000 


$250,000 


MILLIONS 


How much MORE 


CASH does your 


business need? 


ON’T let inadequate working capital restrict your profits. 
Don't let doubts about a continuing source of funds delay 
your future progress. Get in touch with CommerctaL Creprr. 


With the money market tightening, it is re- 
assuring to know that funds obtained through 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method are not subject 
to calls or renewals... that as your business 
increases, more COMMERCIAL CREDIT cash is 
available automatically, 


We offer you all the advantages of selling stock or taking in 
partners without the disadvantages. Funds available quickly, 
usually in 3 to 5 days. No interference with ownership, 
management, profits. Your cost is minimized because there are 
no preliminary charges; our one charge is a tax deductible 
expense and you pay only for money you actually use as your 
need varies. Once set up, our plan functions continuously for 
months or years, no matter where you are located in the U. S. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s 
method to supplement operating cash at the rate of 600 MILLION 
Do.iars this year. We'd like to send you complete facts about 
the advantages our method offers you. Write or wire the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below and say, ‘Send me 
information about plan offered in Business Week,” 


Battimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cutcaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Anceves 14—724§.SpringSt. New Yorx 17—100F. 42nd St. 


San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CreEDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 





during the depression, its main strength 
has been there, and it has held the gov- 
emment of Saskatchewan since 1944. 

The objective of the CCF is to set 
up a planned economy, with national- 
ization of basic industry and transport, 
soak-the-rich taxes, more welfare, more 
housing. However, today’s CCF cam 
paign pitch goes easy on nationalization 
—not too popular in Canada—and, in- 
stead, pushes health insurance. The 
CCF has 13 seats in Ottawa. 

The Social Credit Party, like CCF, 
was depression-born in the West. And 
it has remained there. 

Called the “funny money” party, the 
Socreds subscribe, among other things, 
to a vague and mystic program for set 
ting up a “National Monetary Author 
ity,’ that would pay a “national 
dividend” to assure stable purchasing 
powcr. Until recently, the Socred 
strength was almost entirely in Alberta, 
which the party has governed success- 
fully and conservatively since 1935. But 
as of June, the provincial government 
of British Columbia is Social Credit— 
and the party, with 10 federal seats, all 
from Alberta, is going all-out to gain 
national prominence. 

But it’s a question whether British 
Columbia will vote the Socred ticket 
nationally. Canadians don’t necessarily 
vote in federal elections the way they 
do at home. The Liberals, for example, 
hold only four provincial governments- 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland. In Sas- 
katchewan, where the CCF is in power, 
14 Liberals as against five Socialists 
have been sent to Ottawa. 
¢ Only Chance—While CCF and 
Socred make Canadian politics more 
interesting, only the Conservatives 
would have any chance of upsetting the 
Liberal empire this year. Cracking into 
Quebec is always a dubious proposition, 
even though Conservative strength 
there has increased a little in by-clec- 
tions. Ontario is looming as the Con- 
servatives’ great white hope now. Drew 
and his associates are talking of taking 
as many as 60 of its 85 seats. 

All in all, Canadians seem in a curi- 
ous political mood that makes hard- 
and-fast predictions difficult: In many 
areas it is apathy, but in the West it’s 
often confusion. Many think the Lib- 
erals will make their best showing with 
a small yvote—and that’s why St. Laurent 
called the election in August while 
many Canadians are vacationing away 
from home. 

One thing is certain: The Liberals’ 
everwhelming position in Ottawa can- 
not be permanent, even if St. Laurent 
comes out on top again next week. More 
than one observer believes that some 
day voters will turn against the Liberals 
Where they would turn is something 
else again. It would probably be to 
ward the Conservatives, but with the 
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You cant add 
tomorrows floor 
tomorrow 


BUT YOU CAN BUILD IT TODAY WITH 
FENESTRA-NEPCO ELECTRIFLOOR 


Someday—soon, maybe—you'll want to change your office layout, 
move electrical equipment, add power, telephone and communica- 
tions outlets. That’s when you'd like to be able to add a truly modern 
floor that will make electric service immediately accessible to every 
location—without costly electrical alterations and inconvenience. 
But you can’t have that type of flexibility tomorrow unless you build 
it today —with Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloors, 

_ Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloors are formed of cellular steel panels— 
by Detroit Steel Products Co.—and National Electric Header Duct, 
an all-steel grounded feeder raceway. Electric wiring through this 
combined raceway system provides availability of electric outlets 
in any square foot of floor area 





Electrifloor has been fully tested and approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. Make sure your plans will never be electrically 
obsolete—and save money on the original cost of your building as 
well. Write for complete details. 


When your architect specifies Electrifloor he auto- EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO a 
matically takes care of all your present and future el \}! 
electrical requirements: e e | 
. Without extra cost your present office floor plan Nat | &| etri Prod ct at 
can be electrified iedlee~-ted your future plan in Ona cle RGH Cc u = * 
the future. sBu ’ ‘ 
. Office layout changes can be arranged as easily as 3 Plants * 7 Warehouses + 
playing checkers—wherever a desk is placed on the 
oor, electric service is available. 








“JOB-FITTED COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


PUTS FLOOR-CLEANING ON 


PRODUCTION BASIS 
ou 


— Saye Superintendent of Maintenance 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Victor Adding Machine Company, 
Chicago, insists on maximum pro- 
duction in floor-cleaning as well 
as in manufacturing. Like other 
production-wise industrial concerns, 
Victor cleans floors with a Job- 
Fitted Combination Scrubber-Vac! 
This single unit 


Completely Wechanizes Scrubbing 


—applies the cléanser, scrubs, flushes if 
required, and picks up — all in one 
operation! Job-fitted to specific needs, a 
Scerubber-Vac provides maximum brush 
coverage. Model 213P, shown in illustra- 
tions at left, is designed for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 
26-inch brush spread, and cleans up to 
8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes still 
larger sizes — in gasoline as well as electric 
models — and also sizes for smaller oper- 
ations. From this complete line, you can 
choose the Scrubber-Vac that will put 
your floor-cleaning on a production basis 
and reduce labor costs. And you can lease 
or purchase the machine. Maintenance 
men like the convenience of working with 
a Scrubber-Vac. This all-in-one unit is 
self-propelled, and there are no switches 
to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 
desired rate. 

It's also good to know there's a. Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby to 
help train your operators in the proper 
use of Finnell Equipment and to make 
periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3808 Ease St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators og 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing TWHachines 


other parties you always have the in- 
teresting long-term possibility of a 
Canadian Parliament split between four 
parties, none of them able to form a 
really strong government. 








CANADA BRIEFS 


Amold Heeney is the new Canadian 
ambassador in Washington, succeeding 
Hume Wrong. A 51-year-old lawyer 
and diplomat, Hceeney’s major problem 
will be trade relations: Right now all of 
Canada is up in arms about U.S. bar- 
ricrs against Canadian product 
e 


U.S. listings on Canadian stock ex- 
changes are increasing fast. [here are 
now 19 corporations whose shares are 
listed on the Montreal and Canadian 
Stock Exchanges in Mont among 
them General Motors Corp., Chrysler, 
Standard Brands, Fanny l'armer Candy 
Shops. 

6 
New plants: Hallicrafters Co.’s Cana- 
dian subsidiary will open a plant in 
northwest Toronto this fall, turn out 
200 TV receivers and 400 radio receivers 
and transmitters daily. . Dow Chem 
ical Co. of Canada is adding another 
unit to its fast-expanding Sarnia (Ont.) 
operations. A $500,000 installation will 
be the first Canadian plant to produce 
polystvrene in sheet form Burling- 
ton Mills of Canada is spending $500, 
000 to enlarge its hosiery plant at 
Lachine, Quebec. Burlington is now 
one of Canada’s largest producers of 
full-fashioned nylon stockings 

« 
Prairie oil will be flowing across the 
continent by October. The Superior 
(Wis.) to Sarnia (Ont.) extension of the 
Interprovincial Pipe Line, which begins 
in Alberta, will climinate the tanker 
haul across the Great Lakes, deliver oil 
directly into Imperial Oil, Ltd.’s Sarnia 
tank farm. 
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ARCHITECT'S DESIGN FOR ~ 
SEARS ROEBUCK ROOF-PARKING LOT 


“Concrete Traffic Slab 





Felts 
2” FOAMGLAS 
Felts 


Concrete Roof Deck 


By putting the parking lot on the roof, Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. cut land needed in half, but it took FOAMGLAS 
insulation to make it practical for their new Winston-Salem 
store. Other insulations lack compressive strength enough 
t« | thstand such a load, while each 2” x 12” x 18” block 

: rOAMGLAS used theoretically could support the weight 
of nine Sears’ customers’ cars. 

During the past four years, their FOAMGLAS roof has 


FOAMGLAS 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION (J 


One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


meant lower air conditioning costs for Sears because 
FOAMGLAS sealed glass cells are impervious to the 
moisture that impairs so much the effectiveness of other 
insulations. Sears sure got a Jot more with FOAMGLAS! 

For a sample and full facts about how it will pay you to 
insulate your normal temperature buildings, refrigerated 
structures or piping and equipment with FOAMGLAS, 
please write Depi. F-883. 


yh on 


Pittsburgh Corning alse 
makes PC Glass Blocks 





ACCENT ON YOUTH, as Conkling and 
CBS head Frank Stanton discuss ways of... 


Columbia 





DIRECTORS like Paul Weston, Percy 
Faith, Miller have turned out among them 
100-million records, keep on watch for... 


As Record 


Columbia Records, In¢ birth 
day party at its annual sak ition 
in Chicago last week (pictu Not for 
the company itself, but for it orite 
child, now five years old. A ike all 
good parents, Columbia oking 
ahead to provide for the ba future 
welfare. 

The thriving infant, of th 
Columbia “Lp’’—the long- iz Tee 
ord (334 rpm against the tandard 
78 rpm) that rocked the industry when 
Columbia brought it out in +S (BW 
—Jun.26'48,p66) 

As for the crystal ball, it ed to 
show only happy omens. If t Lp” 
and the 45 rpm record of RCA Victor 

CELEBRATING with a group at jamboree are Columbia’s top men—president James B. Division of Radio Corp. of America 


Conkling (folded arms), executive vice-president Goddard Lieberson (at his left). born a few months later (BW —Jan.22 
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5 
r 
: 
¢ 


... GETTING TOGETHER direction (Mitch Miller of pop records), talent (singer Doris 
Day), and management (president Conkling) to keep things moving ahead. 


\\ Lp 


Marks Fifth 


ae 


Year 


HHO ANNIVERSApy 





.-» TALENT like singer Toni Arden, shown 
as she puts on her act for record salesmen. 
And to get talent to the public, you need... 


NEW MACHINES, like Columbia’s hi-fi 
portable, to make every tone in the music 
count. All these help in... 


Industry Heads for New High 


PLANNING FUTURE GROWTH to add 
new layers to the birthday cake, 
new outlets for expanding the record market 


open up 








’49,82)—were shocks to the industry, 
they were also stimulants. ‘Today, it 
looks as though the record business is 
heading for new peaks. 

Right now, in the usually dull sum- 
mer season, record sales are moving at 
a remarkable clip. RCA Victor says 
July was its best month since December. 
Other companics—and the dealers—zlso 
report a marked, and unscasonable, up- 
turn. 
¢ Comeback—In 1952, sales were climb- 
ing. Just how big they were depends 
on whom vou talk to. Columbia and 
Victor estimate retail sales last year at 
close to $200-million. That was the 
figure at 1947's peak, before the advent 
of 334s and 45s. Other trade sources 
think $176-million is more like it—but 
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estimates range as far apart as $145- 
million and $250-million. 

This much at least is clear: The pic- 
ture is a lot brighter than it was a few 
years ago. The “battle of the speeds” 
that started in 1948 was really hum- 
ming in 1949. The result was near- 
chaos. Consumers didn’t know what to 
buy; dealers slashed prices of 785 to 
clear them off the shelves. From 1947's 
$200-million sales, records toppled to 
$140-million in 1949. By even the low- 
est estimate, 1952 was better than that. 

Gradually, the battle of the speeds 
settled down to a more or less routine 
competition. The major companies 
make all three now. Estimates vary on 
the exact share of the market that each 
speed has. One goes like this: the old 


78s (mainly the shorter popular piece 
have 38% of the total; the 45 
longer popular, semiclassical, etc.) have 
33%, the 3345 (in good part clas 
have 29%. 


(mostly 


} 
al) 


I. Closing the Gap 


tatistics to 
peed record 


Again there are no clear 
prove it, but the 
and the fierce competition they 
helped narrow the gap in the race of 
leading record manufactures 

Columbia distributors at the Chi 
cago meeting heard from James B 
Conkling, Columbia’s 35-year-old presi 
dent, that in 1952 the 
crept up on the venerable giant, RCA 
Victor, and in the last quarter had even 


slow 


brought 


compan had 
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er Towels are acid free! 


Fort Howard Paper Towels are easier on your hands — because they are Acid Free. 
Besides, Fort Howard Towels offer Controlled Wet Strength for towels 

that stay strong and firm when wet, without sacrificing softness or 

absorbency . . . and Stabilized Absorbency for towels that retain uniform 

drying power regardless of towel age. 


It’s this combination of unique features that make Fort Howard your most 
economical buy in paper towels — because one Fort Howard Towel does a 
better, faster job of drying than two or more inferior towels. 


Fort Howard Paper Towels are available in seventeen grades and folds, to fit 
any folded towel cabinet. They're always available, always high quality, always 
priced right! For full information and samples, write Fort Howard Paper Company, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin or call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS. For 33 Years 

Manufacturers of 
Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 

Fort Howard Paper Napkins 

Towels Fit 
Any Folded 
Towel 
Cabinet 





topped it—by 23% of the market to 
22% for Victor. According to figures 
from an independent survey done for 
Columbia, here’s the way the market 
was divided in 1951 and 1952: 

Percent of Total Record Market 


? 


j 


, 
RCA Victor ° ) 4% 
Columbia 2 
Decca Records 14 
Capitol Records ’ l 10 
Others .. : 


Others in the trade dispute some of 
these figures. Decca Records, Inc., and 
Capitol Records, Inc., say their share 
is figher. Decca claims its 1952 sales 
of $18.3-million put it right up there 
with the top boys. Since neither Victor 
nor Columbia publishes separate record 
figures, it’s hard to get to the bottom 
of this mystery. 

Trade estimates on Victor sales for 
1952 run from $22.5-million to $24 
million; on Columbia, from $21.5-mil- 
lion to $22-million. Victor itself says it 
topped its nearest competitor by $5-mil- 
lion. And this week Victor threw an 
other firecracker at the trade: Right 
now, it says, it has about 50% of the 
classical and popular market; it expects 
to be $7-million ahead of the competi 
tion for the year. 

Nevertheless, it’ seems clear that 
other companies are giving Victor a 
1un for its money. 
¢ Help—At Chicago, Columbia cx 
plained how “Lp” helped it edge up. 
When Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., bought out the old Columbia Co. 
in 1938, the record company’s main 
asset was a small classical catalog, largely 
of foreign recordings. 

When it brought out the 334s, it 
grabbed a lead in the classical market 
by promptly putting its own by then 
fairly extensive classical repertory on 
long-playing records. Victor, with its 
immense collection of classicals, was 
slow to follow suit. At first it was com- 
mitted exclusively to 45s 


ll. Where Next? 


At Columbia’s convention, you could 
get some clear lines on the industry's 
thinking for the future. Conkling’s pro- 
gram—and the general industry pattern 
—is to shoot along these lines: 

e To expand and diversify record- 
ings, reaching into a wide price range. 

¢ To try new merchandising tech- 
niques, in new outlets 

e Above all, to increase phono 
graph sales. 
¢ Low-price—To meet competition of 
price cutters and of smaller record mak- 
ers, the majors have gone in for new, 
lower-priced lines. Victor this fall is 
adding a Concert Cameo series, mainly 
semiclassicals, to sell for $2.99 

Columbia’s entry is the Entre series, 
started last year. These are mostly re- 
issues of top line recordings that have 
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Front surface mirror allows operator to x-ray inspect 
castings while seated. Hand crank adjusts SCOPE. 
MASTER screen to convenient height. Image may also 
be viewed directly by looking down on screen 


Reduce costs! Use GE Scopemaster for 
100% visual x-ray inspection 


; ease eae 100% fluoroscopic x-ray inspection can prove a valuable 
Provides more than ample sensitivity in high- tool in your plant. Pioneered for the aircraft industry, 


speed examination of light-metal castings, the GE SCOPEMASTER saves producers and users of 
molded plastics, intricate assemblies, etc. 0 metal alloy castings time and money in catching 

defective parts. The accuracy of its inspection is attested 
by its use on airframe castings where failure could cause 
a serious accident. It is vastly superior to sample inspe 
tion by other means, and costs are far lower than with 
any other method of comparable thoroughness. 

Other jobs on which x-ray fluoroscopy has been success- 
ful include checking small electrical components for 
incomplete or improper assembly. In the molded plastics 
industry, it has helped establish manufacturing technics 
And in the production of small ordnance items, it replaced 
destructive spot tests — salvaged 90 to 98% of lots that 
previously would have been rejected in their entirety 

The SCOPEMASTER is another example of how 
Gencral Electric is harnessing x-ray to the needs of in 
dustry. If there’s a testing or inspection trouble spot in 
your plant, x-ray may be the answer. Ask your GE x-ray 
representative for an evaluation, or write your r quire- 
ments to X-Ray Department, General Electric Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, Rm. AO-8. 








SCOPEMASTER'’s screen-object distance can be 


varied to magnify image, and a single control moves 
the sample longitudinally or transversely. Unit is G E N £ R AL E LECT B i C 


fully protected for stray radiation, 





TEGHNIPLAN promotes 
INDIVIDUAL WORKER EFFICIENCY 


for Revere Electric Supply Co., Chicago 


“LEG WORK” usually turns up the 
sales. But good salesmen have plan- 
ning and desk work to do, The Revere 
sales department installed G/W 
Techniplan, the original engineered 
modular office equipment, to speed 
up sales office work, thus gaining 
more outside time for productive 
sales work. 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY is raised by giv- 
ing each Techniplan work station the 
precise facilities needed by that indi- 
vidual worker. The interchangeable 
modular units afford complete flexi- 
bility with easy change to any de- 
sired arrangement without special 
tools or skill. 


privacy—in any degree—is available 
with Techniplan interlocking parti- 
tions — with steel, plastic, glass or 
acoustical panels, Techniplan equip- 
ment is complete with all standard 
modular units in steel. Its smart, mod- 
ern appearance is a distinct asset. 


unique apvantaces of Techniplan 
are recognized by all types and sizes 


TECHNIPLAN 
“L" Work 
Station 
partitioned 
on 2 sides 


of businesses and institutions—coast 
to coast—to meet every type of office 
requirement, to save space, to im- 
prove worker comfort. 

Ask for facts and list of Techniplan 
installations near you; see Techniplan 
at your dependable G/W dealer, 
listed in the classified ‘phone book 
under “Office Equipment.” 





This Steel Techni- 
plan book sent 
free and prompily 
upon request on 
your business let- 
terhead, Address 
Dept. 8-B 








GLOBE 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


ee, 








Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





been replaced by newer recordings. 
Victor also branched out into EP’s 
las€ year (extended play 45s), says sales 
have been phenomenal. 

¢ Talk—One of the new types of re- 
cording that the industry is watching 
closely is the talking book. One small 
record-maker has sold 25,000 records of 
selections from the Bible. A newcomer, 
Audio Book Co. (BW-—Apr.18’53, 
p130), savs it has sold 10,000 copies of 
its complete recorded New Testament. 
Decca, whose Cocktail Partv was one 
of the earlier attempts to reproduce the 
full text of a play, has gone quite heavily 
into the spoken record. 

Columbia’s success with Don Juan 
in Hell encouraged it to bring out John 
Brown’s Body for its fall list. Later this 
year it will have an album of the radio 
and newspaper feature, This I Believe. 
¢ Outlets—On = merchandising, Con- 
kling is convinced that record buying 
is to a great extent impulse buying. 
The thing is to get records where people 
will see them. The large self-service 
store looks like a natural for this. New 
York’s Sam Goody (BW —Apr.26’52, 
p48) is probably the outstanding ex- 
ample. Columbia tells also of a large 
Los Angeles dealer who increased sales 
over 400% in 16 months this way. 

This leads, of course, straight to the 
supermarket. Columbia has been ex- 
perimenting with food and drug stores 
in the Philadelphia area, especially for 
children’s and popular records. In that 
city, 20% of all Columbia pop sales in 
May came through supermarkets. 
¢ Equipment—But the surest way to 
sell records, Conkling says, is to sell 
more phonographs. A market study in- 
dicates that half of U.S. families own 
phonographs—but only 22% own the 
newer ones that play the new-speed rec- 
ords. 

Columbia, like most other phono- 
graph makers, is moving fast into new 
models. It brought out its “360” high 
fidelity table model last December, 
with twin speakers, three speeds, auto- 
matic record changer, to retail for 
$139.50. In eight months it sold 30,000 
sets, is adding a portable model and a 
consolette in the fall. In addition it is 
bringing out an external “XD” third 
speaker to give three-dimensional sound 
effects to the “360.” 

Victor also has announced three hi-fi 
Victrola phonographs for the fall, in- 
cluding a console. Just recently Magna- 
vox Co. advertised a three-speaker ma- 
chine. 

Conkling says Columbia was the only 
record company to show sales increases 
last year. But he’s not content with the 
industry’s record. Aggressive merchan- 
dising will make it a $300-million busi- 
ness at retail in another five vears, he 
says. From all indications, if aggressive 
merchandising is what the industry 
needs, it’s got it. 
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BIG HELP 
with the 
HARVEST 


Chrysler powers 
7 O0-acre-a-day 
combine 


Photo courtesy Massey-Harris Co., Lid., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


“**King-size’ for today’s ‘king-size’ 
grain crops”... that’s one way 
you might describe this new 
self-propelled combine shown here 
hard at work in a wheat field. It 
has a sixteen-foot, hydraulically 
controlled auger table and cutting 
bar which picks up and cuts in any 
of three widths. Extra-capacity 
rub bars and straw walkers help 
assure more complete threshing. 
Covers plenty of territory wit 
maximum speed of more than four- 
teen miles per hour, hydraulically 
controlled through variable speed 
drive. 

To power this combine, Massey- 
Harris uses the mighty Chrysler 
Industrial Model 8 Engine with 
250 cubic inches displacement. In 
other Massey-Harris combines the 
ry ow d smaller Industrial Model 
5 Engine is used. By so doing, this 
manufacturer makes certain that 


his combines will give top-notcl 
performance—the kind farmer 
can depend upon to get in thei: 
valinhie sreua year after year 

Manufacturers select Chrysler 
Engines equipped to meet thei: 
needs. For example, they can havs 
engines with standard or gear 
driven front ends (with magneto 
or hydraulic pump drive), twelv« 
or twenty-four volt electrical sys 
tems, standard, g¥rol Fluid Cou 
pling or torque converter tran 
missions. 

They find too that Chrysler 
Industrial Power is not expensive 
Production-line methods adapted 
to specialized industrial engine 
building provide a custom-built 
engine at mass-production prices 
See the nearest Chrysler In 
dustrial Engine Dealer or write 
Dept. 18, industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


GHRVSLER 


Industrial Engines 


" 
HORSEPOWER ™@2- 
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Eye-Catching 
ATTRACTIVENESS 


Easy-Handling 
EFFICIENCY 


Product “4 Z 
na ell 
ws ) 


Engineered 


PROTECTION ™ 
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Gaylord’s famous quality control, seen and 
unseen, adds to the value of every Gaylord 
Box. For information and assistance with 
your packing problems, contact the Sales 
Offices listed under ‘Boxes (Gaylord)” 

in the classified section of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS « Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


al 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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No New Look 


Dress trade moves slowly 
on Dior's short skirt Re- 
search villages will help sell 
FHA on air conditioning. 


After a week of excitement, the 
fashion world has just about recovered 
its composure. It has decided that there 
probably won't be a new New Look 
after all. 

Last week, Christian Dior, the man 
who put over the New Look in 1947, 
created a furor at the Paris showings 
by snipping from three to six inches off 
the hem line. Immediately, the trade 
press and fashion people asked: Was 
this the signal for the new New Look? 

This weck the heavy voting seems to 
be no. Dior is a name, what he 
does counts, but 1ufacturers 
and designers here are moving cauti 
ously, There are, of course, some great 
advantages in making clothes obsolete, 
but there are disadvantag: oo—in the 
shape of heavy markdown The big 
question is this: Will the consumer 
take to short skirts? Several observers 
and high-style fashion people feel she 
likes her dresses about where thev are. 
“There are too many bad legs,” one 
authority says. 

Designers and manufacturers of bet 
ter dresses almost to a man sav they 
will shorten clothes some, but not 
much. Spears, Epsteins, for one, 
ing to trim an inch off its skirts. M« 
Mullen reports it will strike a “happy 
medium” in_ its lis Adcle 
Simpson's resort clothes may reflect the 
shorter skirt. But no on ns ready 
to risk cutting as much a 
If a big change is coming 
gradually, the experts say 


dre SS 


Is gO 
resort 


inches 
coming 


Air-Conditioning Study 
The National Assn. of Home Build 
ers is Out to settle the question of how 
much air conditioning costs and how 
much it’s worth. The association’s real 
aim is to get enough data to sell th 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Vetcrans Administration on allow 
ing residential air conditioning to figure 
as part of an FHA or VA loan. Now, 
if a customer wants to buy an air-condi 
tioned home, he usually has to add the 
cost of the unit to his do payment 
To sell its idea to the agencies, the 
builders need more data themselves 
That’s why NAHB is underwriting a 
project that calls for setting up eight 
or 10 research villages, of 10 to 20 
houses cach. The first llage, near 
Austin, Tex., will get unde hortly 
The houses—priced in the $10,000 
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$13,000 range—will be equipped with 
complete residential air conditioning, 
of different makes and types. A “‘dis- 
interested observer” will live in the 
village; it will be his job to study op- 
crating costs and efficiency of the vari- 
ous systems, the comfort level afforded, 
the savings effected—in costs of cleaning 
house, for example. He will also get 
some insight on how manufacturers can 
standardize their equipment. 

Ned A. Cole, chairman of NAHB’s 
air-conditioning committee, — believes 
that once it has the dope, it can per- 
suade FHA that air conditioning isn’t 
just a luxury, that it belongs in the 
financing, just as the he.. .g system 
does. Cole says 40% of all houses 
built have FHA or VA financing; in the 
lower price brackets, the percentage is 
80% or even higher. Air conditioning 
can never get off the ground in low- 
priced housing without that financing 


lift, Cole feels. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 


Operation Doorbell was a one-day ex- 


periment by Main Line Clevelartd, 
Inc., appliance distributor. ‘Twenty-one 
salesmen rang 441 doorbells in Dover, 
Ohio, sold $7,685 worth of appliances, 
got 303 leads. A display truck (above) 
was on hand for any customer who 
nibbled. Results weren’t phenomenal 
considering the cost, but Main Line 
president Bill Shipley felt he'd proved 
his point: You can sell, if you try. 
* 


Baby food sales have increased so much 
for the Beech-Nut Packing Co. that 
it is adding 80,000 sq. ft. to its Cana- 
joharie (N. Y.) plant. Beech-Nut’s 
1952 sales in all lines passed $81-mil- 
lion, an 8% increase over 1951. 

+ 


Federal plant inspection got its teeth 
back after all (BW —Jul.18°53,p76). At 
the last minute Congress passed a bill 
allowing mandatory inspections. 
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When you need high resistance to 


Molder: Sinko Manufacturing and Tool Co., Chicago, 


Manufacturer: Admiral Corporation. 


moisture, 
impact, 


heat, 


/plus 
i 





good looks, 





Use Koppers 
Modified Polystyrene MC-309 


@ A moisture conditioner housing 
must be good looking because it is ex- 
posed to view like any article of furni- 
ture. It must remain unaffected by ex- 
treme humidity . . . and it must be 
tough enough to withstand the ordi- 
nary jars and shocks that are met in 
living room use. Additional utility— 
in the form of extra heat resistance— 
must be engineered into this appliance. 

Koppers MC-309 Polystyrene fills 
all these requirements. The housing 
shown is grained to resemble wood 
and presents a handsome appearance. 
Experience has proved that the high 


resistance of MC-309 to moisture, 
impact and heat has been completely 
satisfactory. 

For the molder, MC-309 has the 
additional advantage of easy molda- 
bility. The 4-lb. shot necessary to 
form this housing flowed readily to 
give a minimum cycle. 

Contact Koppers today for informa- 
tion about the polystyrene best suited 
for your product. Among the wide 
range of Koppers Regular and Modi- 
fied Polystyrenes, there is one that 
will help you to improve quality or 
lower your production costs, 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENES 


Type 3 General Purpose Polystyrene 

Type 7 Improved Heat Distortion Temperature 

Type 8 Highest Heat Distortion Temperature 

MC-185 High Impact, Lowest Water 
Absorption Rate 

MC-301 High impact, Improved Heat 
Distortion Temperature 

MC-305 High Impact, Easy Flow 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 
® and Many Better Products Possible 


MC-309 High Impact, Highest Heat 
Distortion Temperature 


MC-401 Medium Impact, Improved Heat 
Distortion Temperature 


MC-405 Medium Impact, Easy Flow 


MC-409 Medium impact, Highest Heat 
Distortion Temperature 


Gow A Bare 
* Gucranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 

com. % 


2 sorters OE 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept.BW-883,Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices: New York * Boston - Philadelphia + Chicago * Detroit » Los Angeles 





David Margulies: “In the mail-order business, it’s either got to sell from the picture, or | can’t use it. 


He Sold 1-million Garlic Presses— 


a 
20% 





Whenever David Margulies _ talks 
with other businessmen on planes or 
trains, they listen with fascination. 
Whether the listener is a stecl sales- 
man, a broker, or a butter-and-egg man, 
he finds something almost unbelievable 
about the way Margulics does business. 

Margulies runs a mail-order business 
speciahzing in housewares and gifts, 
und his sales are cntircly dependent 
upon the amount of pull behind: (1) 
the ads he runs in magazines; and 
(2) the catalogs he mails to his list 
of l-million customers. People leaf 
through Better Homes and Gardens, 
sce an ad with a picture of, sav, Mar 
gulies’ imported corkscrew and cap 
lifter. ‘They send Margulies $1.98: He 
sends them the corkscrew and cap 
lifter. It casy it astounds 
other businessmen. 
¢ More—After Dave Margulics has told 
his fellow passenger about the mail- 
order end of his business, he starts 
talking about his Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club, Members sign up, for 
$22 a year, for the privilege of re- 
ceiving a gift from a different foreign 
country every month. ‘The member, 
of course, has no idea what the gift 
will be. It's strictly a blind purchase. 
The 18-month-old Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club, pig-in-a-poke operation 
that it is, already has 50,000 members. 

Then, while his fellow passenger is 
musing over the possibility of running 
an ad for the garden rack his 
brother-in-law invented, Margulies 
floors him with another piece of in- 
formation. “I’ve sold a million garlic 
presses” (picture, left). ‘lo someone sell- 
ing tractors, I-million garlic presses is 
slightly incredible. 


secs so 


hose 
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e Mystery—Why pcople buy merchan- 
dise this way, practically sight unseen, 
is as hard a question to answer as any 
in the field of consumer psychology. 
But the landslide of small ads in the 
shelter magazines (Ilouse and Home, 
House Beautiful, Better Homes and 
Gardens, and the like) testifies to the 
fact that it’s a very popular way to buy. 
It may be the convenience of just 
slipping a check in an envelope; it may 
be the current boom in home improve- 
ment—and in the popularity of the 
shelter magazines; or it may simply 
be that some people get a boot out 
of receiving things through the mail. 

In mail-order housewares, Margulies 
is quick to cite the pioneer, Miles 
Kimball of Oshkosh, Wis., which 
has been in the business for years. He 
also gives a nod to Jos. Breck & Son 
Corp., of Boston. Margulies says he 
runs one-two-three with these two older 
houses. 
¢ Little Cash—One of the character- 
istics of this tvpe of mail-order business 
is that you need practically no capital 
to get started. If you can buv adver 
tising space, you're on your way. Of 
course, in most cases, the way will 
be a dead-end road. What will catch 
on in the send-away-for market is hard 
to predict. Even a successful operator 
like Margulies hits pay dirt with only 
one-third of the articles he advertises. 

A second characteristic of the busi- 
ness is that it does take capital to fi- 
nance the advertising that keeps the 
business going and growing. Margulies 
expects to gross about $3-million this 
year, but in so doing he'll spend nearly 
$500,000 on advertising. In other 
words, the cost of acquiring business in 


a mail-order operation approaches 
¢Golden Boy—In mail order, Mat 
gulics is a true golden boy. He started 
in 1949, when he was 25. Having grad 
uated from the University of Illinois, 
and quit the University of Pennsylvania 
law school after a half-sem hitch, 
he was looking for something to sell 
when he ran across a back-scat clothes 
rack for automobiles. ‘The manufac 
turer, a small operator, was having littl 
luck in moving his rack, Margulies 
offered to take it over for him 
Here he learned about 
No. 1 of mail order: A 
over-the-counter article may 
mail-order item. When st 
refused to warm to the cai k, Mar 
gulics had a picture taken of it and 
bought a $200 ad in House Beautiful 
The results were astonish $5,000 
worth of Marguli vs: “I 
knew, right awav, I was in busi ee 
Before the was 
spending about $10,000 a nth to 
advertise the Hang-All car That 
first vear, Margulics grossed $100, 
000. Along the way he ned an 
other lesson: In a mail-ord ilwavs 
show the article actually 
¢ Search—Margulies then started 
ing for new items, things that 
inexpensive, useful, different, and 
would photograph well. Man 
noting his success with th 
began bringing items to him. His next 
big discovery was something that mad 
the Hang-All look like a drug on the 
market—the garlic press. ‘This $1 item 
has been Margulies’ biggest seller: He’s 
sold 1-million, and he hopes to sell 
another 300,000 this year from his 
Newark (N. J.) headquarte: 
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It can’t be sold over a counter.” 


Sight Unseen 


Margulies’ line now includes over 
1,000 items. Some of them: a rice 
fluffer, a kitchen saw, cupboard cup- 
racks, a gadget to pare, core, and slice 
apples, a king-sized mail box, and an 
instruction book for baby sitters. 
¢ Organization—T'o sell this line of 
housewares, gifts, toys, and just plain 
gimmicks, Margulics uses three com- 
panies and several techniques. 

The senior company is Damar Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Damar ae and sells whole- 
sale. It also manufactures eight items 
—the fried potato slicer (picture, second 
from left) and the Hang-All are two— 
and subcontracts the actual work to 
outside firms. It buys most of its mer- 
chandising from U.S. manufacturers, 
but brings in a few items from abroad. 

Damatr’s customers are department 
stores, chain stores, supermarkets, job- 
bers, mail-order houses, and auto sup- 
ply companies. Margulies has found, 
as have his wholesale customers, that 
his mail-order ads create a big demand 
for his products, and that people look 
for them in the stores. 

Damar’s principal customer is Mar- 
gulies’ second company, which bears 
the unbusinesslike name of Mrs. 
Dorothy Damar. This retail outlet is 
the center of his mail-order business. 
Currently, Damar, Mrs. Dorothy 
Damar, and the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club cach accounts for about 
one-third of Margulies’ gross sales. 
¢ Shoppers Club—Of all his beanstalk- 
like operations, Margulies is proudest 
of the Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club. Perhaps because it’s such an un- 
likely sort of a business. It seemed 
strange to him at first that people 
would pay $22 a year to receive a sur- 
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prise every month. He’s still not too 
sure what it is they like: the gifts, the 
idea of having something different, or 
the foreign stamps on the packages 
when they arrive. He says, opening a 
box from Germany and unwrapping the 
tissue from a clock: “I think they even 
like to feel this crazy paper.” 

Most of these imports wholesale 
abroad for under $1, so they come in 
duty free. When the customs simpli- 
fication bill was before Congress last 
month, efforts were made to get this 
import exemption raised to $3, or even 
to $10. But the retailers’ lobbies fought 
hard, and when the bill went to the 
White House for signature late last 
week, the $1 exemption remained. 

To handle his overseas buying, Mar- 
gulics maintains an eight-man office in 
Paris. In addition, he employs about 
70 people in Newark. Since he does 
half his annual business in the fourth 
quarter, this force is increased to 200 
before Christmas. 
¢ One-man Show—Margulies’ big worry 
right now is the fact that he’s got a 
one-man business. He knows he ‘must 
start building a management, get part 
of the business out of his own hat. But 
he admits it will be hard to let go of 
some of the reins, because the business 
takes so much feel. He does all the buy- 
ing, without advice, except for a word- 
in-edgewise from the “girls around the 
office.” His buying technique is to ask 
for a picture of the article before he 
sees the thing itself. “It’s got to sell 
from the picture, or I can’t use it.” 

Salesmen hound the Damar offices 
all week, and Margulies says he takes 
between 16% and 20% of the items 
they show him. Of these, he knows 
some will flop. “I figure one-third will 
really sell, I'll break even on one-third, 
and the other third will be dogs.” He 
says he knows if an item will sell 
within two weeks after the catalogs 
go out. 
¢ Turnover—Margulies claims he turns 
over his inventory about 10 times a 
year. A department store is plad to get 
a 4.0 turnover. He rarely has a sale. 
He says: “If it won't sell through the 
mail, nobody wants it. These people 
aren’t bargain hunters, per se.” When 
a woman sees a picture of a housewife 
model cleaning shrimp with a devein- 
ing gadget, either she wants one or she 
doesn’t. She won’t pay dearly for one, 
but 50¢ one way or the other isn’t 
important to her. “Still,” he says, 
“practically everything we have sells for 
under $5.” 
¢ Stores?—Today Margulies says that 
he is toying with the idea of opening 
a couple of retail stores, maybe in shop- 
ping centers. Then he adds, gazing 
fondly around his office, littered with 
gadgets from all over the world: “But 
I'll never go near those stores—I hate 
to sell over the counter.” 
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TRY THIS ONE 
FOR SIZE! 


A Typical U. S. Electrical Tool Value 


If you use %-inch drills, compare this 
U. S. product, feature by feature, and 
then compare the price. 


© 100% Full Ball-Bearing Construction ¢ Rugged 
Aluminum Alley Frame ¢ Alley Stee! Gears 
@ Jacobs 3-jaw Geared Chuck © Price $28.00° 


Try this drill on your toughest jobs in 
assembly, maintenance or automotive 
work. Try this drill and you'll want to 
know more about the rest of the com- 
plete U.S. Tool line, ranging from hand 
drills, sanders, grinders and buffers to 
heavy-duty snagging grinders. 


If you are not acquainted with a nearby 
U. S. Electrical Tool Distributor write 
us at once for his name and free Tool 
Catalog No. US26, 


"Subject to change. 


United Slates 
Elechrical Tool Diudsion 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1050 Findlay St., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 










Write for free 
catalog No. US26 Since 
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1952 + Jan. 


Mar. 


11.6% 
10.1 
10.5 
16,2 
4.3 


12.7 
9.5 
5.8 

19.9 

13.0 


8.5% 
8.5 


9.8 
12.6 
1.4 


8.7 
7.3 
5.4 
12.4 
8.9 


10.5 
19.5 
14.6 

8.7 


17.2 
15.4 

9.6 
23.5 
20.5 


14.6 
24.8 
12.1 


3.7 
8.2 
19.9 


12.3 
11.2 
10.4 
15.7 


14.4 
18.3 


def. 
12.5 


First Half Reswits 


1933 vs. 1952 


Selec 


Net Farnings 


+20.1% 
+18.3 
+50.7 
427.7 
+99.5 


t12.4 


13.6 
17.6 


3.6 
13.0 
t1.8 


+ 
13.3 452.9 


“Pretax profits in percent of sales. {first-half showing. **incomplete second quarter earnings report. 


Bright Skies—with Some Clouds 


Most stockholders are whistling at 
their work these days, buoyed up by a 
rush of high-profit corporate reports 
for first-half 1953. The few faint doubts 
touched by many 1952 showings are 
washed from their minds, with profits 
apparently headed for a 15% gain over 


60 


first-half 1953, and with prospects that 
even a slowed second half probably 
won't keep the year’s total profits from 
running second only to record 1950 
(BW—Aug.1"53,p25). 

Business, though—the author of all 
the resy-hued reports—is much less 


cheerful than its owners. It 
gotten the warnings so f 
1952 annual reports of the t 
of narrowing profit margin 


petitive markets ahead. 
¢ The Causes—Business, 


perfectly aware of the high 
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| Squeezing the HIGH out of Mr. Overhead 


Right now, a lot of plants are giving Mr. Overhead a thorough 
going over. And while in many areas nothing can be done about 
high costs, in others a little figuring may show big chances for 
economy. 


Take piping maintenance for instance. At today’s labor rates, 
the cost of servicing inferior and obsolete piping equipment is 
higher than ever. But it can be reduced—quickly—with better 
quality equipment that also strengthens your guard against pro- 
duction losses. 


Thrifty buyers know this—that’s why they insist on Crane 
Quality equipment. They know it assures longer life, greater de- 
pendability, lower ultimate cost ...and that Crane provides the 
best selection for the piping needs of every industry. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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COOLITE 
GLASS . 
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Coolite glass affords clean, attractive design in plant of John 
Baumgarth & Co., Printer, Melrose Park, Illinois. Architect: John 
$. Cromelin; General Contractor: Clearing Industrial District, 
Glazier: Hamilton Glass Company. 





Printing Craftsmen Find it Easier 
to Make Good Impressions in Plant Glazed 
with 12,000 Sq. Ft. of Heat Absorbing Glass 


Good printing depends upon a close coordination of hand and eye and 
Coolite, Heat Absorbing Glass by Mississippi floods the entire work area 
of this modern plant with copious quantities of conditioned, natural light at 
low cost. Coolite diffuses light in depth .. . throws it deep into work areas 
3s. eliminates sharp contrasts... reduces eye fatigue... cuts costly mistakes, 


Glass ‘‘Visioneered’’ For Your Plant 


Translucent, light diffusing figured and wired glass by Mississippi 
for better daylight illumination is available in a wide variety of pat- 
terns and surface finishes, all scientifically designed —“‘visioneered” 
— to distribute light to best advantage. Specify glass by Mississippi. 





There is no Substitute jor GLASS! 


it is non-combustible . .. won't burn. It is rigid ... doesn't sag or warp. 
it has a permanently hard, impervious surface, not affected by time, 
abrasion « exposure to the elements. It won't corrode or stain, It 
resists chemicals, It is easily installed, maintained and cl d by 
conventional methods. 











MISSISSIPP ga 


86 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. aie “4, 
Send for free Coolite . + 
catalog. Samples on NEW YORK «© CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALF 2 


request. “tage 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 





totals. It is also aware that pretax profit 
margins are growing wider. Upwards 
of half of all the early first-half reports, 
in all probability, show that pretax 
profits have increased faster than sales, 
percentage-wise. But business also 
knows the wider margin is due simply 
to these factors: 

¢ Many companies are beginning 
to reap the benefits of higher productiv- 
ity and cheaper unit costs that they 
owe to huge postwar spending on plant 
and equipment. 

¢ Capacity operations continue to 
help hold down per-unit overhead 

¢ Costs components that are still 
rising are more than offset by the de 
clining prices of many raw materials, 
while finished goods prices are holding” 
firm or rising. 

All companies did not benefit equally 
from these circumstances. As the com- 
pilation on page 60 shows, some com 
panics improved their profit margins 
steeply, others had to struggle for 
slight gains, while a large group could 
not prevent a shrinkage. 

On the bright side was Sunbeam 
Corp., which was able to translate a 
30.5% gain in sales into a 92% jump 
in earnings. Others could not say as 
much. 

General Motors Corp. set a first-half 
sales record, with a jump of 40.1%. But 
earnings lagged with a mere 16% rise 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., with a 
sales rise of 59%, did even better than 
GM. Yet its profits actually fell off 
8.9% in the first six month 
e “Recession” —Sharcholders fared even 
worse in the trades that had recession 
troubles. Parke, Davis & Co., a leader 
in the recently battered ethical drug 
industry, saw carnings squeezed down 
by 56%, though sales fell off only 24%. 

It is probably true that operating 
costs have slowed their dizzy postwar 
rise. But most executives denv that 
costs have reached their peak, and they 
can present some telling evidenc 

For one thing, they point to the 
fallacy in the argument that raw mate 
rial prices are going down. ‘There's no 
question that the drop exists, but it 
hasn’t extended to copper, steel, and 
aluminum—the metals that are most 
used by industry. And there has been 
no drop in wages and transportation, 
another important pair of cost com- 
ponents. 

Of course, business has been coping 
with rising operating costs for some 
time; till recently it wasn’t too hard to 
overcome their debilitating effect on 
earnings. That’s because sellers’ mat 
kets prevailed after the war. Ever-in 
creasing volume was a help, and almost 
always you could safely boost prices 
when costs began to pinch 
¢ Competition—That happy situation 
is beginning to change. Few trades now 
bask in a sellers’ market, with more 
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e A few years ago, the Baltimore & Ohio ‘‘cooked 
up”’ an idea. ‘“‘Why not,” they reasoned, “‘give 
shippers a service that eliminates those ‘when 
and where’ headaches on carload freight?” The 
result was Sentinel Service. 


Today, Sentinel Service is valued by ship- 
pers everywhere for its proved dependability. 
It assures accurate schedules from siding to 
siding—not merely from city to city. Besides 
this, through its ‘Automatic Records”’ feature, 
shippers and receivers are notified immediately 
of schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 
Plans can be made with confidence. 

Even if your plant is not on B&O lines you 
can benefit, for Sentinel Service is applied to 
your cars while on B&O lines. Ask our man! 





ae . . « 
/ hS) Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


XS Sor yl] . Constantly doing things — better! 











wns OR STAPLES /) 


Long Island homes caught the full 
fury of the hurricane. Winds rose to 
100 mph. Telephone lines were down 
— trees uprooted — roofs torn loose or 
badly damaged. 


On the ocean side, where daniage 
was greatest, certain roofs held fast. 
Their shingles had been applied a new 
way. Instead of using roofing nails, 
the builder had used a Bostitch H4 
Self-feeding Hammer with Bostitch 
staples to shingle his new homes. 


“Our houses came through without 
the loss of one shingle,” reports the 


builder, Other reports from other 
builders confirm the amazing hold- 
ing power of Bostitch roofing staples 
on asphalt shingles, when properly 
applied to new roofs with the efficient 


Bostitch H4. 
All of which helps to prove one 


point: Where Bostitch is concerned, 
the cheapest and easiest way is very 
often the best way. 


Bostitch makes 800 different. sta- 
pling and stitching machines for thou- 
sands of different fastening jobs. And 
on each job, the Bostitch economy 
man can show you definite cost sav- 
ings. Why not talk it over with him? 
For he'll find a way to cut costs in 
your business, too — whatever your 
present fastening methods, 


< 
Bostitch Ht drives a big staple all the way 
home with one blow. It lays shingles four 
times faster than hammer and nails. Speeds 
built-up roofing, too. 


THERE'S A BOSTITCH MAN NEAR YOU — 300 field men in 123 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 
Bostitch service is always nearby. FREE CATALOG describes how Bostitch stapling equipment 
has cut costs on many different fastening jobs, how it can cut costs for you. Write today. 


BOSTITCH, 448 Mechanic St., Westerly, R. 1. 
Please send me your free “Time and Money 
Saving” book together with information based on items checked below. 


0 Wood 
CO Paper 


© Rubber 
C) Fabric 


We are presently using (please check) . . 


D Nails Tape 
C) Glue C) Tacks 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


C) Plastics 
C) Leather 


[) Light Metals 
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and more products becoming plentiful 
due to the combination of increased 
plant facilities and waning customer 
demand. Indeed, an increasing number 
of trades are already embroiled in the 
keenest compctition since the 1930s, o1 
will be soon 

Capital goods haven’t really felt this 

trend vet, but their time m be at 
hand. Plenty of authorities already sec 
a coming buvers’ market for capital 
goods, with profits margins due to 
shrink. No one knows whether this 
drop—if it comes—will b« » hard as 
those that hit such earlier recession 
victims as hard liquor, farm imple- 
ments, ethical drugs, and some metals. 
If a steep drop does come, m trades 
will have a tough time keeping operat 
ing costs in line. I’reight rates show no 
signs of dropping from current levels. 
And few companies would be able to 
make a quick reduction in labor costs 
which is often their most nportant 
item. 
e Tax Cushion?—There was a_ time 
when Wall Strect analysts had the idea 
that existing high income tax rates 
would tend to keep earnings from fall 
ing too sharply if profit margins d 
teriorated badly. Sometimes this works, 
but not alwavs. 

Last vear’s reports proved for the first 
time that the tax factor was not a cure- 
all for wobbly pretax earnings. A num 
ber of reports since then has confirmed 
the finding. 


Manufacturers Take 


Bright View of 1953 


There is little indication of any 
scrious business decline in the last half 
of 1953. 

That's the finding of a survey just 
completed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board covering 189 manu- 
facturing Companics. 

NICB reports that 43% of the com- 
panies cooperating in the survey are 
confident that thev will book more 
orders during the rest of the year than 
in the same 1952 period. Another 18% 
expect no change one way or the other. 
Only 29% look for a decline in their 
new order volume. 

Even more optimism is in evidence 
over prospective sales volume and net 
earnings. Some 59% looked for their 
1953 last-ha!f billings to run ahead of 
those in the second half of last vear. 
Fewer than one out of four of the com 
panics “believed that their 1953 profit 
prospects are poorer than in 1952.” 

Other facts of the conference board’s 
report were a bit less glittering 

About 45% of the reporting compan- 
ies said order backlogs are smaller than 
a vear ago, only 35% said they were 


higher. 
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provides a dozen kinds of weather 
for Whitman’s Sampler 
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first name in air conditioning 


Mints like it warm and dry. Caramels like it cool. Choco 

late creams go through three kinds of climate before they 
reach the famous Whitman’s Sampler box. Each depart 

ment at Whitman’s has its own temperature and humidity 
requirements. And Carrier air conditioning serves them all 

s Before Carrier, Whitman’s worked by the weather. Some 
summers they lost as much as two months’ production. . .. 
So in 1922, Whitman’s became the first candy company to 
buy a centrifugal machine for refrigeration. » Today, 
the big Philadelphia plant operates year round. Three 
huge Carrier Centrifugal Machines supply refrigeration 


for the candy-cooling tables and the air conditioning sys- 


< 


tems which provide a range of temperatures down to 42 
degrees and relative humidities as low as 35 per cent. And 
Carrier Weathermakers supply conditioned air for the 
cooling tunnels in which chocolate coatings and shells fo: 
liquid cherries are hardened. #® Is control of temperature 
and humidity important to the manufacture or processing 
of your product? Carrier air conditioning and refrigera 
tion can meet your requirements. # There is more Carrier 
equipment serving more people for more purposes than 
any other make. All this experience is yours to com- 
mand. Look for Carrier in your Classified Telephone Direec- 


tory. Or write to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





QBMAIOH 


LIFE WITHOUT , FASTENERS 


Blue Monday! 


A washer’s a “washout” with- 

out fasteners. But luckily for 
the housewives of America this 
catastrophe can never happen. 


For Lamson & Sessions has long 
worked hand in glove with the ap- 
pliance people to develop depend- 
able engineered fasteners for home 
appliances. 


If you, too, want to be sure of the 
“just right” fasteners for your prod- 
uct, check with Lamson during the 
planning stage. Our engineers will 
be happy to help you with your 
selection and possibly suggest fas- 
teners that will save time and money 
on the assembly operation. 


Remember, no matter what your 
fastener requirements, it's always 
pleasant and profitable to do business 
with Lamson & Sessions. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
1979 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Cleveland & Kent, O. « Birmingham « Chicago 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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Dixie’s Insurance Capital 


That's what Jacksonville hopes to become as big 
companies, both out-of-state and local, build or plan new 


quarters. 


Jacksonville—already the insurance 
center of Florida—seems well on the 
road to becoming the insurance capital 
of the South. 

¢ Work is well along on _ the 
foundations of Prudential Insurance 
Co.’s 22-story South-Central office 
building, which is to cost between $10- 
million and $15-million. (Prudential’s 
home office is in Newark, N. J.) 

¢ State Farm Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Bloomington, II].—the nation’s 
largest automobile ' insurance firm—is 
setting up a $1-million regional head- 
quarters in Jacksonville’s nearby Glen- 
lyea Park. 

¢ Jacksonville native insurance 
companies are in the midst of more 
than $8-million of building and expan- 
sion programs. 
e “Just Starting”’—Already the 46 life 
companies with quarters in Jackson- 
ville employ more than 5,500 persons 
and spend locally an estimated $46- 
million a vear. And that, the hopeful 
citizens will tell you, is only the be- 
ginning. 

Eventually, they predict Jacksonville 
is slated to become the “Hartford of 
the South.” i 

This confidence is based: on more 
than just pride. Location, climate, 
housing facilities, labor supply, and re- 
creational facilities :and schools have 
attracted some concerns to Florida. A 
lot more have been drawn by F'lorida’s 
new law giving financial advantages to 
out-of-state companics that establish 
their regional headquarters within the 
state. 

This law, passed by the 1953 legis- 
lature, gives the out-of-state insurance 
companies refunds of up to 80% of 
their state tax payments on premiums~ 
provided they set up regional head- 
quarters in Florida to serve three or 
more states. The tax on the out-of- 
state companies is 2% on gross pre- 
miums collected in Florida 

Prudential will qualify for the refund 
on completion of its new building in 
Jacksonville. This office, which will 
employ 1,800-1,900 persons, will serve 
as the regional home office for 10 states 
—Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

This office, by itself, will be the 
ninth-largest life company im the na- 
tion. It will service over $5.2-billion 
of insurance in force. 

e Finance, Too—Enthusiastic Jackson- 
ville boosters think growth of the in- 


surance center will mean simultancous 
growth as a financial center 

“Florida businessmen no longer will 
lave to go to cities like New York 
for the money they want said one 
spokesman, 

he Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce sees Prudential and others pro- 
viding depression-proof, year-round pa 
rolls, permanent homeowners, and 
stable citizens for the community 
¢ Heavy Building—The Prudential r 
gional home office, with its 500,000 
sq. ft. of space, is far and away the 
largest single insurance project in Jack- 
sonville. But the other building pro- 
grams add to an impressive total 

The $l-million State Farm Mutual 
Insurance Co.’s new building will have 
47,000 sq. ft. 

Peninsular Life Insurance Co.— 
which claims to be — Jacksonville’s 
oldest—last week formally opened a $2- 
million six-story building. Gulf Life 
Insurance Co., another old-timer, has 
under way an 80,000 sq. ft. addition 
to cost $14-million, exclusive of land 
and equipment. Independent Life & 
Accident Insurance Co. is spending 
$4.3-million on a 17-story building. 

United Life Insurance Co. is build- 
ing a $200,000 addition. Interstate 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., with 
home offices in Chattanooga, 
into a new building in Jacksonville this 
past spring. Blue Cross of Florida and 
Blue Shield of Florida settled in a new 
$257,000 home a little over two vears 
ago. The New Hampshire Insurance 
Group Co. moved its southern depart- 
ment to Jacksonville from Atlanta last 
year, 

Latest addition is George Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Co. of Charleston, 
W. Va., which established a regional 
home office. 

Others with expansion plans include 
Afro-American Insurance Co and 
Suwannee Life Insurance Co Ihe 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. has 
purchased the old Federal Reserve 
Bank building in Jacksonville as district 
headquarters. 

An accelerating rise of Jacksonville as 
a Southern regional insurance center 
would be the latest in a scries of moves 
by big American companics to decen- 
tralize administrative when 
cconomics im operation can result. It 
underlines an old business fact, in other 
words, that frequently it’s more feasible 
to take the mountain to Mohammed 
than vice versa. 


mov ed 


activities 
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Chesapeake Bridge Tops 
Hoped-For Earnings 


The $43.9-million Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge south of Baltimore (BW —May 
30°53,p110) completed one year’s serv- 
ice last week. And here are the results: 

A total of 1,896,820 vehicles crossed, 
carrying 6-million persons. ‘Toll rev- 
enues averaged $10,000 a day, and 
totaled almost $3.7-million, compared 
with $2.4-million annually that had 
been expected. 

The revenue bonanza will last for 
another year. The indenture in the 
bridge bonds prevents scaling down 
toll rates now. 

On Sept. 1, however, the Maryland 
State Roads Commission will reduce 
tolls on the small $2.5-million Patuxent 
River Bridge to attract traffic. 

In the case of this bridge, which 
also opened last year, trafic is far 
below estimates. Tolls will be cut Sept. 
1, too, on the heavily traveled Potomac 
River bridge. 

Over-all, Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay, 
Susquehanna, and Potomac bridges are 
put in one carnings package along with 
the newly proposed Baltimore harbor 
tunnel crossing in a safety margin for 
bondholders. 


Minnesota Mining Buys 
Jersey Insulation Firm 


“It’s a natural one.” 

That’s the way Herbert P. Buctow, 
eae of Minnesota Mining & 

fanufacturing Co., described his com- 


pany’s neg of Irvington Varnish 


& Insulator Co., of Irvington, N. J., 
tor $7-million this week. 

Minnesota Mining’s principal prod- 
uct is “Scotch” tape, but it has been 
diversifying its products to include 
tape for radio and television recordings 
and materials used in electronics. ‘The 
Irvington company makes insulating 
varnishes, varnished cloths and papers, 
bottle cap liners and plastic insulations. 

The purchase thus brings together 
two companies with interests in the 
field of electrical insulation. 

Irvington holders are to receive 
Minnesota Mining common stock and 
cash in exchange for their Irvington 
shares. 

Irvington, through its research work, 
pioneered a number of “firsts” in the 
electrical insulating field, including high 
standard plastic tubings. “We believe 
that the opportunity to make use of 
Minnesota Mining’s research organi- 
zation in addition to our own will 
speed progress at Irvington,” said 
Arthur E. Jones, Irvington president, 
who will be in charge of the Irvington 
“division” of MM&M. 
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suppose you had 
a few million to make... 


—_ ATT 
you'd analyze this Army Ordnance job in terms of end results— 
machines are only a means to profitable ends, 

You would make certain that one basic production unit gave 
you maximum number of operations—because extra equipment for 
doing any one or more of the 16 operations in a separate set-up 
would increase machine investment, floor space and man-hour costs. 

You would want to know “how fast?” so to establish dependable 
production schedules—not theoretical output, but a guaranteed 
average of gauge-passing pieces at each work turn. Our approach 
to this is through a vast experience in tooling—ingeniously 
engineered in a way to get the most out of each job. 

These are precisely the end results which led many firms now 
producing this Ordnance job in million lots to specify— 


Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Automatics 
Your particular work is different, but only in form and size, 
Ask your engineers to talk with ours about end results. This 
practice has resulted in our sales of more than 45,000 machines. 


MATERIAL—FS1117. OPERATIONS—16 [including shaving all over, 2 rolled threads, , 
knurl and tap—all class 2 threads and .002 limits on front flange). MACHINE TIME——-36 
secords, (100 per hour). MACHINE—Acme-Gridiey 6-spindle, 15%" Bar Automatic. 


The NATIONAL 
ACME COMPANY 





Now that oil wells are being drilled deeper, drilling operations on 
land are much more complicated and expensive than ever before. As the 
search goes on, new oil lands are also being found in such remote and 
hard-to-get-to places as the bayous of Louisiana, and the uninhabited plains 
and mountains of Canada, Getting drilling equipment into these places 
and the oil out — if you can find it — taxes all the ingenuity of the oil man. 

Oil Men have always been pioneers. No frontier is too difficult to 
tackle, if there is a prospect of finding oil. Thus, SUNRAY engineers have 
taken their rigs out into the inland bay waters of the Gulf Coast to con- 
tinue their search for oil. SUNRAY has had special success producing oil in 
the Red Fish Bay and Mustang Island fields in the Corpus Christi area. 
Sometimes the water is 14 to 15 feet deep, and there are always high winds 
and rough water to fight. Drillers off shore must often drill directional or 
slant holes under ship channels and top-water installations so that shipping 
lanes will be kept clear. 

Last year SUNRAY had an interest in the drilling of 1,344,666 feet of 

hole in the search for oil. This represented 
224 net wells and the company is now oper- 
ating or has an interest in the operation of 
5,690 oil and gas wells in 13 oit producing 
states. At this time SUNRAY is pursuing an 
extensive drilling program from the Gulf 
Coast co Canada and from Mississippi to 
California. 

This continuous search for oil is part 
of America’s oil industry progress ... and 
in this search America’s progress and SUN- 
RAY's progress go hand in hand. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Treasury's offering of one-year 
28% certificates to holders of $2.9- 
billion of one-year 2s maturing next 
Saturday was pretty much what Wall 
Street had expected. The 23% interest 
rate was the highest offered for one- 
year borrowing in around 20 years, but 
the Treasury figured the rate was neces- 
sary to put over the refunding 

. 
Revelation that Chesapeake & Ohio 
had bought 155,259 more shares of 
New York Central common roused 
fresh speculation on possible merger 
plans—with ICC permission, of course. 
C&O now holds 800,000 shares, or 
124%, of Central. President Walter 
J. Tuohy of C&O said last April that 
his road had “no immediate plans” to 
merge with Central, but then C&O 
Central holdings were only 10%. 

e 
Mortgage lending again was the chief 
investment medium for the nation’s 
528 mutual savings banks in June. 
Mortgage portfolios of the banks rose 
$132-million to reach more than $11.9- 
billion, or 45.3% of assets. 

° 
Some Wall Streeters are wondering 
whether higher commission rates on 
New York Stock Exchange dealings will 
lift commission houses out of the low 
carnings rut. Many would prefer larger 
volume to higher rates. Big Board 
trading last month was the smallest 
since last August, though the trading 
day is half an hour longer than a year 
ago. Sales topped 1-million shares in 
only nine sessions. 

= 
Demand for GI home loans may have 
passed the peak. George L. Bliss, presi- 
dent of Century Federal Savings Assn., 
New York, estimates that of the 5.2- 
million homeowners or potential own- 
ers among World War II veterans, 
around 3-million have already obtained 
loans. This leaves 2.2-million who may 
still seek home loans, and Bliss doubts 
all of these want to buy homes. 

e 
General Telephone Co. is planning to 
issue and sell 300,000 shares of addi- 
tional common. Proceeds would be 
used in the $71-million 1953 expansion 
program. 

. 
Bethlehem Steel’s orders on hand at 
midyear were $839-million, or $58- 
million below Mar. 31. The drop was 
due to completion of shipbuilding con- 
tracts, rather than any reduction in 
business, says Chairman Eugene G. 
Grace. Second-quarter bookings at 
$498-million showed an increase of $16- 
million over the first quarter 
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> ss ~ Another Industrial Leader... EK 


LOCK JOINT Pipe Company 


chooses 


bs Standardized Buildings 
LURIA S ing 


Luria provides the permanence and flexibility 
of CUSTOM-BUILT STRUCTURES... 


without sacrificing the advantages of 
STANDARDIZATION 


When a project covers 30 acres and includes 7 Luria 
standardized structures, you can be sure that it is 
planned for permanence. And the Columbia, 8. C., 
plant of the Lock Joint Pipe Company achieved 
permanence without expensive custom buildings; 
Luria Standardized Buildings met and surpassed the 
most stringent building code requirements. Further, the 
flexibility of Luria Buildings made possible the spe- 
cialized arrangements and architectural treatments 
needed by this manufacturer... without sacrificing 
the speed or economy of standardization. 


Have you discussed your expansion program 
with a Luria representative? It pays! 


——— 


LURIA ENGINEERING company 


§00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N Y. 


District Offices: ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON ee CHICAGO #*© WASHINGTON, D. C, 





MODULAR DESIGN is featured in Texas Co.’s Minneapolis 


office designed by Magney, Tusler & Setter. 


Glass block 


... Bul 


The buildings shown at the top of 
these pages look rather surprisingly 
alike. The kinship is no accident; all 
four are almost shelly modular. That 
is, they were designed for and built 
with materials that had a common size 
factor, hence could be fitted together 
with a minimum of fitting and waste. 

The essence of modular building is 
to save costs. That factor is expected 
to give it a mighty boost once the 
resent building boom tapers off. 

fodular is a collective effort; it shows 
what owners, architects, suppliers, and 
contractors can do when they gang 
up to get the biggest possible value 
from the construction dollar. 
¢ Setback—Modular building first be- 
gan to catch on in the U. S. about 


70 


Charles C. Hartman did this office for North Carolina Power & 


Light Co., in Wilmington, N. C. 


itects Seek More 


I SE 


Glazed tile 


te. 


Cinder block 


ding Materials That Fit 


15 years ago, and more recently has 
spread abroad. Here, it got a setback 
from the Korean war, but scems to 
be getting under way again. 

Actually, very few buildings are more 
than 90% modular. Even fewer fail 
to take some advantage of modular 
design and modular materials. Such 
important operations as painting and 
plastering don’t fit the pattern. To get 
around that, modular advocates are 
emphasizing permanent-finish ma- 
terials. 
eA Choice—Modular design and 
modular materials are by no means 
the same thing, nor do they have to 
be used hes ty Thus the United 
Nations building in New York is 
modular in design, but not in materials. 


Most architects believe that maximum 
savings are possible only when both 
design and materials are modular, as 
in the buildings above. 

A design is modular when it repeats 
one or more modules—units with a 
common dimensional factor. Usually, 
this factor is the width of a window, 
the width of a minimum office, the 
length of a bay between columns, or 
some combination of these and other 
units. This repetition encourages 
standardization, with all its economy 
and efficiency in construction, altera- 
tion, and maintenance, as well as 
unity of architectural design 

A building material is modular 
when its dimensions are divisible by 
some given figure. In the case of U. S. 
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Lawrie & Green used the modular concept in working up this 
hospital in Harrisburg, Pa. 


ileage per 


Oversize brick 


Alfred Hopkins & Associates designed the nurses residence for 


New York City’s Bellevue Hospital. 


Acoustical tile 


Dollar by Using... 


. vebrabae 


Panel fittings 


a Common Modular Pattern 


materials this common divisor has been 
fixed at + in. About nine tenths of 
the materials that go into a_ building 
are now available in sizes that are 
multiples of the magic 4 in. The list 
includes doors, electrical panels, wall- 
board, ceramic products, lumber, struc- 
tural stecl. 


1. Modular Design 


Modular design borrows many tech- 
niques from the mass production in- 
dustrics, converting the building. site 
into an assembly area. In old-style 
construction, there is always a mountain 
of leftovers and waste. Modular design 
tries to beat this by planning every- 
thing to fit a specific place. ‘The ideal 
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would be to duplicate the efficiency of, 
say, an automobile assembly line where 
not a single thing is left over or thrown 
away. 

Plenty of people have been resisting 
this standardization. ‘The consumer, 
who happily accepts a standard car, 
demands individuality in housing. The 
workman, though he knows it is easicr 
to work with standardized materials, 
fears his working hours and even his 
rate of pay may shrink. Manufacturers 
are reluctant to change the size of 
products that have been selling well 
for generations. 
¢ Panels—This resistance is beginning 
to weaken. Many materials are now 
precut, whole sections are prefabricated 
in line with modular design. The trend 


is a bonanza for makers of all types 
of pancls 

The huge aluminum modular panels 
are a good example. Aluminum Co, of 
America used them on its headquarter 
building in Pittsburgh, where they 
attracted a lot of attention. This weck 
they are being used to enclose a 26 
story building in New York 
by ‘Tishman Realty & Construction 
Co., Inc. (page 28). A total of 1,800 
prefabricated dic-pressed aluminum wall 
and window panels will enclose the 
building. ‘The job was planned for just 
12 working days. 

The concrete slab has also come into 
its own. It can be lifted or tilted into 
place with cranes in practically no time 
at all. Using tilt-up concrete slabs, a 


erected 


71 





10 point FIRE 
PROTECTION 


spells 
the 
difference 


between 


PROFIT 
and 
LOSss! 


This scene of a chemical plant going up in smoke and 
flames is repeated scores of times daily throughout the 
country. Newspapers referred to this one as a “half million 
dollar blaze.” But, they were only talking about the building 
and its contents. They didn’t refer to losses in terms of 
out-of-service time, lost customers, inflated costs of rebuilding, 
destroyed records, vanishing profits. No, those losses are 
intangible—yet, just as real, just as eminent as the physical 
cost of fire destruction. 


“Automatic” Sprinkler 10 Point Fire Protection is an 
absolute safeguard against fire loss, tangible and intangible. 
It's a profit making service that saves you money whether 
you have a fire or not... saves your business if you do! 


Get The Facts: Write for informative 36-page booklet, 
“The ABC of Fire Protection.” It's tree! 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 





10,200 sq. ft. research lab for American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. was put up 
in something less than five days at 
Whittier, Calif. 

Without such methods, the huge 
home developments of the postwar 
years would have been impossibk 
builders for the mass market 
to bring about tremendous 
using standard sizes for closets, doors, 
windows, cabinets. 
¢ Picking the Best—Enthusiasts say 
that the use of modules need not cramp 
the designer’s style. His problem is to 
find the best possible module and then 
repeat it throughout the building. For 
cxample, the architectural firm of 
Alfred Hopkins & Associate pent a 
long while designing an_ individual 
nurse’s room in the new annex to 
Bellevue Hospital in New York. When 
the designers felt that they had made 
the best possible use of the space, they 
merely repeated it about 1,000 times 
to get the full building. Even recrea- 
tion rooms and other large areas are 
multiples of the basic modul 

Modular rooms are now fairly com- 
mon in hospitals and __ laboratories. 
Architects feel that the next big con- 
quest will be schools. Hitherto, the 
mandatory ratio between the window 
height and floor area of schools has 
been difficult to achieve in a modular 
layout. Now New York State has dis- 
carded the ratio, and other states are 
following. 

Elimination of the ratio means that 
more attention can be paid to artificial 
illumination. Rooms need not be rec- 
tangular. Cafeterias and gymnasiums 
can be designed for multiple uses. Cor- 
ridors and peripheral walls can be 
shortened. ‘The same amount of school 
can be built into a smaller building 
for less cost. 
¢ Simplicity—Modular design does not 
have to lead to standardization of 
buildings. But in American architec 
ture, it has speeded the trend toward 
grcater simplicity. ‘The frills and decora 
tions are being replaced by long, clean 
lines. 

The modern industrial — building 
is an unadorned one-story job built 
of noncombustible material Its ex- 
panse of floor space is uninterrupted 
by columns. Since lighting and_ air 
conditioning have reached a high state 
of development, it doesn’t even need 
windows. Architects estimate that such 
design can save between 5% and 10% 
ot total construction costs. 


Il. Modular Materials 


There are no dimensional limits on 
the unit in modular design. But if 
the common denominator of its com- 
ponents is 4 in., it can use standard 
size building materials. With 4-in. 
modules, a builder can eliminate all 
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American Blower Heating and 
Ventilating Unit. Complete range 
of sizes. Capacities from 1000 to 
15,000 cfm and 45,000 to 976,000 
BTU/hr. 


That delightfully fresh, pleasant atmosphere which 
works wonders for employee morale, working and 
selling conditions, is assured when American Blower 
Heating and Ventilating Units are installed 

These dependable units, with slow-speed cen 
trifugal fans, are available in a wide range of sizes 
for wall, horizontal, inverted and floor installation. 
Each fan housing is equipped with Aileron control 
Humidifiers, face and by-pass dampers, filter boxes 
and mixing boxes are available. 

Investigate these efficient Heating and Ventilat 
ing Units now. Call your nearest American Blower 
Branch Office for data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Aurmeay Rapraror & Standard Savitary cosrosance 


Fm 
x an a 


AMERICAN = BLOWER 


ae YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN BLOWER ~ CHURCH SEATS & WALL THE DETROIT CONTROLS KEWANEE BOILERS ~« ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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Pioneering better ways to better tin plate 


in the world’s largest 


\n outstanding example of the great 
progress in steel technology is shown in 
this painting by Peter Helck. It is the 
No. 4 electrolytic tinplate line at 
National's division, the Weirton Steel 
Company . the first line capable of 
applying a protective coating of tin to 
a strip of steel moving continuously at 
a speed ot 2,000 feet per minute. No. 4 
has a larger capacity than any other 

ctrolytic line and, appropriately, is 
housed in the largest single tinplate 
mill in the world 


The commercial production of electro- 
lytic tin plate is little more than 10 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE 


years old. Today, the greater part of all 
tin plate is made by this method. A 
further advance was achieved by dis 
covery of the way to produce “‘differen- 
tial” tin plate which has a heavier coat- 
ing on one side and a lighter coating on 
the other. . . affording full protection 
with a large saving in scarce tin. 


Despite sharply increased overall costs 
of manufacture, through these two 
developments the cost of tin plate used 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


] 
a UG 


in containers has been h 
negligible fraction of the tota 


consumers of food and other pr 


National pioneered in devel: 
the electrolytic method. It 
originator of “differential” t 
These are two of many 
National . . . entirely ind 
completely integrated and 
America’s largest steel produc 
earned its reputation as a st 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING 


4, 


YW 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


STRUCTURE 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


at 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP, 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


ats 


NATIONAL MINES CORP, 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of Nationa! Steel mills. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- corse, Mich. and Haut 
est independent manufacturer t j 
of tin plate Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


Soil 


MATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO, 
Houston, Texas, Warehouse ah) ” 
and distribution facilities for NA I IO AL 


steel products in the Southwest. STE E 
4 4 
& 4 UL 





SELCAWARE VALLEY, WU. 
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- ++ Se Lowered for progress 


Delaware Valley has captured the imagination of Here, within a hundred miles, is a market o! 
America. Here, in a sheltered area approximately twenty million people. Add to this a great con 
one hundred miles inland, is the nation’s fastest- tration of wealth, skills, productive capacity 
growing seaport, linked with a rail and highway access to raw materials—and you may find 
network that brings a third of our country’s this is your Valley of Opportunity. Philadelp! 
industries within overnight shipping distance. Electric, as the source of power for the very 

of Delaware Valley, offers every assistance wit! 


its province to those who are setting their sit 


serving the world’s greatest industrial 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 








44 


... small enough for free- 
dom of design and flexibility 
in equipment layout . . .” 


DESIGN starts on p. 70 


the fractions normally found in con- 
struction. 

These tiny modules grew out of the 
standardization programs of the 1920s 
when the Commerce Dept., under 
Ilerbert Hoover, helped get regulat 
sizes for tin cans. The idea was picked 
up for the building trades by a Boston 
cngineer, Albert Farwell Bemis, and a 
working program based on the 4-in. 
module was produced by the Bemis 
} oundation. 

In 1938, the Producers’ Council, 
Inc. and the American Institute of 
Architects jointly sponsored committee 
A62 of the American Standards Assn. 
for the study of dimensional coordina- 
tion. They were later joined by the 
National Assn. of Home Builders. The 
committee did much to publicize the 
+-in. cube and succeeded in persuading 
manufacturers to recast products in 
modular terms. 
¢ Variety—The 4-in. cube was chosen 
because it was large enough to reduce 
the number of stock sizes and _ still 
satisfy customer demand. At the same 
time it was small enough for freedom 
ct design and flexibility in equipment 
lavout. 

The cube coincided nicely with many 
standard practices in construction. In 
framing a house, for exampie, studs 
are nailed 16 in, from center to center. 
Insulating batting, wallboard, medicine 
chests, and dozens of other building 
materials were thus already cast with 
a 4-in. common denominator. 

The glass block industry was the 
first consciously to adopt the modular 
principle in manufacturing, at a time 
when the concept was first being dis- 
cussed. 
¢ Bricks—Most people hail the stand- 
ardization of brick products as one of 
the great triumphs of modular coordina- 
tion. The brickmakers themselves be- 


heve that the larger sizes would be more * 


practical because of the lower labor 
costs in setting them. 

The modular program has come a 
long way. Architects are generally con- 
vinced it saves them drafting time and 
gives more time for better design. 
Manufacturers and dealers have gener- 
ally come to appreciate the smaller in- 
ventories. To contractors it means less 
construction time. 

One clement—perhaps the major one 
—still has to be convinced: the con- 
sumer. When and if he is sold on the 
savings of mass production in construc- 
tion, the industry expects better quality 
iousing for far less cost. 
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IT'S FEDERAL NOARK’ SWITCHGEAR 
FOR FAMOUS-BARR —sr. .ous 
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Southtown Store of Famous- 
Barr, operated by the May 
Department Stores Company, is 
served by eight Federal Noark 
Power Centers. P. John Hoener 
& Associates, Architects; John 
D. Falvey, Engineer; Westlake 
Cc ion Co., G | Con- 
tractor; $. C. Sachs Co., Inc., 
Electrical Contractors. 





THE NEW Southtown Store of Famous-Barr, St. Louis, Mo., is designed 
for modern requirements in every detail, including its all-important 
electrical distribution systems. These systems employ Federal Noark 
Power Centers to assure maximum voltage conditions and peak efficiency 
at all times and at least cost. 


“Tailored” for load requirements 


Federal Noark Power Centers are factory-assembled from standard com 
ponents to meet individual specifications, and they are very economical 
to install. Maintenance is simple and reduced to a minimum. And, highly 
important, Noark Power Centers are remarkably flexible . . . readily 
moved from one location to another... easily changed or expanded to 
meet new conditions as they arise. 


A full line of control equipment 


Design leadership throughout the whole range of control equipment for 
electric light and power has brought tremendous demands for Federal 
Electric products. Manufacturing facilities have had to be increased at 
an accelerating rate and today 11 strategically-locatec Federal plaats are 
serving the electrical industry from+coast to coast. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Gary, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas County, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; Son Francisco, 
Calif.; Santa Clara, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 
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- WATE 


what's in ai 
for you? 


IT CAN DO A LOT 
FOR YOU—OR TO YOU 


Simply 
defined, 
water is H.O, 
a compound 
of hydrogen and 
oxygen. But Nature 
never provides water in its 
pure form. Like most raw 
materials, water usually contains 
a little of everything around.. 
much of which you do not want in. 
your plant or your products. 


Depending on your source, water may 
| contain undesirable minerals, gases, 
| organic matter, micro-organisms, 

tastes, odors or sediment. 


These impurities can corrode 
or scale your equipment, affect 
your processes, 
or contaminate your product. 
2. 


Know your water and 
treat it accordingly! 


INFILCO 


specializes in 
making water eel ocee 
work for you. You oe 


| tap a half cen- 
tury of water 
conditioning ex- 
perience and 
equipment leader- 
ship when you 
consult Infilco. Write 
for your copy of “What Management 
Should Know About WATER ard WASTE.” 


Tucson, Arizona 


Plants in Chicago and Joliet, IMlinois 
FIELD OFFICES IN 20 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





... Solves Bugs in Vacuum-Molding 


but with each new proposal 
problem seemed to spring up 

A few years ago vacuum-molding, 
which would reduce both the cost and 
number of dies needed, was suggested 


The plastics industry has been one of 
the nation’s fastest growing, but a few 
problems have kept it from even greater 
expansion. One of these roadblocks has 
been the high cost of dies used in form- 
ing plastic parts. Several methods have 
been suggested for reducing die cost, 


ome new 


as a way out. But the problem in this 
case was the lack of sufficient suitable 
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When you must have slow speed power, always 


consider first MASTER Right Angle Shaft Gearmotors. 


They‘re very compact... low in cost... safe... 


and so easy to use. 


And nowhere else can you get anywhere near the 
wide range of selection that you have in MASTER 
Right Angle Gearmotors. They're available in sizes 
Ye to 25 Horsepower for all electrical specifications 
and in splash-proof, enclosed or explosion-proof con- 
struction. Gear reduction ranges up to 430 to 1 with 
the countershaft in either horizontal or vertical posi- 
tions. In addition these gearmotors can be supplied 
with integrally built electric —— er, 
variable speed units... | with fluid drive units for 
‘cushioned power. ee rt é 


, 


‘. 


T — = way 
to get slow- speed herapowe. 
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Pulp is blown out of digestors into these 
durable National wood blow pit tanks. 


The acid gases escape from the 
blow pits through wood vomit 
stacks sometimes over 100’ high. 
Within the pulp plant 
National adh os 5 4 

Stave pipe car- 

ries waters, 


acids and pulp. 


The strong acids used in pulp and paper manufacturing will not corrode 
National tanks and pipe. For blow-pits, vomit stacks and connecting 
pipes these durable Douglas Fir products are economical to install 
and last for years. Installations built many years ago in the Northwest 
pulp mills are giving the same high service as when originally installed. 
Whether you're in the pulp and paper business or have other water 
storage or transportation problems, the National Tank & Pipe engineers 
will work with your staff in the design of wood tanks and pipe to 
fit your needs. 
Write today giving the details of your project, you will be surprised 
to see how much more efficient and economical your operation can be 
with National Wood Tanks and Pipes. 


Informative 334-page “Wood Pipe Handbook” available for only $1.00 


Here is a valuable handbook 
for specifiers and engineers plan- 
ning water storage and trans- 
portation projects. This $2.50 
booklet will be sent for $1.00 if 
request is made on your company 
letterhead. Write to National 
Tank and Pipe Company, 2301 WOOD TANKS and PIPE 
N. Columbia Boulevard, Dept. 


B, Portland, 17, Oregon. Division of Mand M WOOD WORKING COMPANY 





materials to permit the fullest industrial 
utilization of the new method 

¢ Filling Need—Last weck Campco Di- 
vision of Chicago Molded Products 
Corp., one of the five largest custom 
plastic molders, announced a new plas 
tic, Campco §-300, which it feels will 
fit the needs of the cheaper vacuum 
molding process. 

¢ Method—V acuum-formin: doesn’t 
require the heavy press machines 
that many people have me to asso 
ciate with the plastics industry. These 
huge presses are used to squeeze plastic 
between two expensive dic his is not 
necessary with vacuum-molding 

Instead, a sheet of plastic is clamped 
over a single cheap mold; the air be 
tween the mold and the plastic is sucked 
out to form a vacuum; and natural air 
pressure from above then forces the 
plastic sheet against the mold forming 
the part required. So that the plastic 
sheet will be easily pulled to the mold 
bv the vacuum, the shect ited to a 
slightly soft state before the vacuum is 
applied. 

The molds used can be made of 
wood, reinforced plasti r spraved 
metal, but must contain small holes 
through which the air can lrawn out 
from the space between t nold and 
the plastic sheet 
¢ Answer—Up to now, shect cost, fin 
ishes, speed of forming d similar 
problems have retarded ¢ use of 
vacuum-molding. Camp thinks its 
new plastic, which is a bination of 
polvstvrene and rubber lves_ these 
problems. 

Campco makes the new istic sheets 
bv forcing a mixture of the new plastic 
through a heated dic. It is t formed 
into continuous sheets, varving in width 
from 26 in. to 58 in. and in thicknesses 
up to 4 in. The sheets can then be cut 
in the desired lengths 

The new material i vatural for 
refrigerators because it is extruded with 
a glossy surface. Ordinai 1 plastic 
needs special finishing and polishing for 
such applications. 

Campco plans to make the new plas 
tic in white as a standard, but says the 
colors to be available on ial order 
will be unlimited. In thin sections, it 
will be translucent, although no trans 
parent material has been developed as 
yet. 
e¢ Uses—Even though Campco thinks 
the greatest promise for its new plastic 
is in vacuum-molding operations, it is 
not ruling out other possibilities. ‘The 
material can be formed by any of the 
methods that are generally used today, 
including the costly twin-die press mold- 
ing. 

But vacuum-forming seems to prom- 
ise the cheapest method of using the 
new material for such applications as 
door liners, drip pans, meat-keepers, and 
appliance parts. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


The dispatcher, a jecp-like vehicle with 
right-hand drive, is being given exten- 
sive tests in Toledo, Ohio, by the Post 
Office Dept. It’s built by Willys Mo- 
tors, Inc., has an aluminum-plastic cab. 
Company says it’s probably the first 
right-hand drive car built in the U.S. 
for the American market in the last 
30 years. 
e 

Radio station WATO, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., is dickering with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and others con- 
cerned in the operation of Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory to be the first in- 
dustrial user of atomic powcr. The 
station wants to arrange a 5-min. 
“proof-of-the-pudding” broadcast dur- 
ing which WATO will operate solely 
on power produced by the atomic re- 
actor. 


Armchair strategy may play a vital part 
in directing wars of the future, thanks 
to television. Signal Corps at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., has fitted a light 
observation plane with television cam- 
era and transmitting equipment and is 
experimenting with it during mancu- 
vers. Last week the signals from the 
plane circling the maneuver area could 
be picked up clearly at headquarters 12 
mi. away. 
+ 


Dynamite blasting on a tunnel for a 
new storm sewer in Euclid, Ohio, got 
so noisy a few months ago that enraged 
residents’ forced the city to stop work. 
Now, the project is under way again. 
Engineers found a relatively silent tun- 
neler in the continuous coal mining 
machine built by Joy Mfg. Co. In its 
first job outside a coal mine, the ma- 
chine is digging through shale at the 
rate of 20 ft. per 8-hour day. 
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HOW KENNAMETAL PROMOTES INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 


AT 1/10th THE COST 


o 
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Pre 
by using tools 
cemented 


shown at right). 


It’s not the “heavy hauling” that flattens 
car wheels—it’s the “hammer-hammer- 
hammer” on the hard rail way. That’s 
why railroad car wheels have to be.re- 
conditioned frequently—and with eight 
wheels per car, machining is a major 
time and cost operation. 

Railroad shops, looking for means to 
save time and to reduce operating ex- 
pense, are now using Kennametal as a 
tool material to machine wheels, as well 
as other parts .. . with these results: 

Where Kennametal has replaced steel 


KENNAMETAL Zc 


Latrobe, Pa. 


evevors 


weelt €O oC Oe CHe 
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tools—machining is done in one-third 
the time, with savings in tool costs up 
to 90% (see typical reports above), 

Your product or production process, 
when wear is a critical factor, may be 
vastly improved by using Kennametal 
cemented tungsten carbide. It is a 
unique material—tough, strong, almost 
as hard as the diamond, up to 50 times 
as durable as steel. 

Tell us your problem. Our metallur- 
gists and engineers will help you solve 
it with Kennametal. 
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. Potent Weed Killer 
A full time A powerful new weed killer, pro- 


duced experimentally by General 
sa Chemical Division of Allied Chemical 
ee & Dye Corp., for several seasons, will 
efficiency expert soon be available commercially. It’s 
phenyldimethylurea, a stable, noncor- 

rosive, nonflammable solid. Its trade 


e : name will be Urab. 
in YOU R s Field tests by General Chemical’s 
research staff indicate that Urab is 


highly effective in controlling weeds in 
some crops at dosages as low as 4 |b. 

per acre. Where it was applied to soil 
boiler room at the rate of 2 Ib. per acre immediately 
after planting of cotton, soybeans, corn, 
and wheat it gave 95% control of 
broadleaf weeds and 100 of grassy 
weeds. 

With this high dosage, however, 
there was some effect on crop growth. 
Experiments and field tests in several 
agricultural areas are secking applica- 
tion rates giving the highest degree of 
weed control without retarding crops. 

Meanwhile, Urab has another use— 
sterilization of soil to eradicate vegeta- 
tion in such places as railroad and power 


INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNERS | ii. Tests have sel 8 Ib. tle Ib 


; ae er acre for this purpose 
Petro heavy oil burners offer you three distinct P ee 


savings: ~ Source: General Chemical Division, 
]. They fire the heavy fuel oils (Nos. 5 and Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rec- 


6) which average 12% richer in heat | 1 St.. New York 6, N. Y 


value than the light burner oils, and . F 
Model W-AH cost less per gallon. Sampling at High Speed 


for use with No. 6 oil They fire heavy oils with complete de- A number of industries—among them 

pendability, following load changes textiles, paper, metal, and plastics—have 

automatically. This makes fuel go a common problem when they need 

farther and saves labor. samples during manufacture. High 

: : speed rollers carrying the sheet material 

2. They are sturdily built and thoroughly have to be stopped so that a piece can 
reliable. This means low maintenance be cut out of the strip. 

costs. Now two Australian scientists at the 


4 Research Laboratories of Australian 
There’s a Petro burner to fit almost every Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., have devel- 


boiler, in sizes from 11 to 200 gallons per hour. oped a device that cuts a small sample 

Heating contractors everywhere recommend from practically any sheet material 

Model G-W and install Petro oil equipment. For illus- while it is moving. A circular cutter 
combination oil-gas trated catalog write Petro, 3158 W. 106th St., shoots through the sheet so rapidly that 
Cleveland 11, Ohio, In Canada write even thin paper needs no supporting 


in poe < 
2231 Bloor St., West, Toronto, Ont. on back. The inventors made the cutter 
circulas to minimize stresses in the 


Industrial, Commercial, Residential sheet that might lead to breakage in 
later processing. 
oil burners for every firing need © ete fer copy The device 5 in the form of a gun. 
A blank cartridge shoots the cutter 
through the material. Cutter and sam- 
ple are caught in a cushioned box. 
When the moisture content of the 
sample is important, a sheet foil is 
Model WA J a Psi placed over the cushioning 
for use with cold No. 5 oi] TM. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. The developers of the new device 


50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN AUTOMATIC list two advantages. The sampling po- 
HEATING AND POWER EQUIPMENT sition can be located accurately. And 
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To MOVE with less EFFORT... 





The way we change angles on 


Copttr Blades 


puts a brand new slant on controlling power 


multiply the power of a drive... or to in- 
crease its speed. You also get the hair's 


One of these days,when you hop from 
home to the office in your personal 


helicopter, you’ll marvel at the way 

you “shift gears”... from “straight up” 

to “full speed ahead”. . . from “side- 
. ” ee ” : 

winder” to “hover”, It will be done 

fast, smoothly, accurately. 


Today, helicopter builders are using 
Cleveland Pneumatic’s friction-less 
combination of a screw and some balls 
to adjust the angle of the whirling 
blades on the ’copter. This device 
is called a “ball-screw actuator”. 


Ball-screw actuators are useful in many 
applications in either of two ways...to 


breadth accuracy of a metal -to-metal 
drive that eliminates merely-approxi- 
mate positioning of other systems. 

Somewhere in your product or your 
idea for a product, you may be able to 
use Cleveland Pneumatic ball-screw 
actuators. They’ve been engineered by 
us in all sizes... from tiny ones for 
‘copter blades to the giants that we make 
to raise and lower bomber landing gears. 


If you wish to know more about 
Cleveland Pneumatic, write for our 


16-page booklet. 


Cleveland Pneumatic 
7008 Compang cuvuano s ono | 
Department B-8 


BALL-SCREW ACTUATORS © AUTOMOTIVE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
AIR-O1L IMPACT ABSORBERS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Aircraft Landing Gew: 


CPT’s shock absorber principle com- 
bines pneumatic and hydraulic cush- 
ioning. It can control minute vibrations 
or tons of impact. It is the shock ab- 
sorber for the largest aircraft landing 
gears (CPT is the world’s biggest manu- 
facturer of landing gears), and the same 
principles are often adapted to finger- 
sized units. May we discuss with you 
how to take the shock out of stopping 
or the motion out of vibration ? 








A\l over your building, 
+tire Sets its traps. In dip tanks, 
transformer vaults, storage 
spaces. In fact, wherever it can 
stop your business in its tracks. 
Make sure you dorit-fall victim. 
Post'a KIDDE Portable Extinguisher 
next to every Fire hazard. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
825 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





the sample is removed without any 
danger of tearing even such fragile ma- 
terials as thin plastic film or wet paper 
products. 

e Source: R. W. Maddern and N. E. 
Norman, Research Laboratories, Aus- 
tralian Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Pressure measurements can be taken in 
high-temperature systems like a rocket 
motor or jet engine without burning 
out the measuring instrument. Con 
trol Engineering Corp. of Norwood, 
Mass., has announced a device that 
withstands gas temperatures in excess 
of 5000F. The company says the in 
strument can detect fluctuations in 
pressure that occur in 1/10,000 of a 
second. 

a 
A portable polisher for removing light 
scratches from glass has been devel- 
oped by Glass Center Enterprises, 128 
Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. The 7-lb. 
unit has a wool-felt polished head, uses 
a slurry, or polishing mixture, made of 
two parts cerium oxide to one of water. 
It’s powered with a universal a.c. or 
d.c. 115-volt motor. 

s 
Packaging textiles in plastic film is de- 
veloping a sizable market. Sylvania Di- 
vision of American Viscose Corp. has 
announced a new heavyweight, extra- 
durable film especially for this market. 
It’s said to be the strongest cellophane 
ever made. It’s being tried first for 
packaging sheets and bedspreads. 

* 
Do-it-yourself homeowners have a new 
prepackaged material for repairing gut- 
ters, window flashing, linings of flower 
boxes. Illinois Zinc Co., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is offering rolls of 
sheet zinc alloyed with copper in lengths 
of 30 in. and 60 in. It will not rust, 
solders readily, and forms easily with 
tools found in the average home work- 
shop. 

s 
Newest aid to slumber is a pillow with 
a filling of 100% Dacron polyester 
fiber. It’s made bv Purofied Down 
Products Corp., Empire State Bldg., 
New York. It’s said to be comparable 
to down pillows in quality, but con- 
siderably lower in price. Lightweight 
and resilient, it is also being used as 
stuffing in comforters. 

« 
Thermo Swizzle Stix are a new gim- 
mick for the home bar. The glass stir- 
rers have built-in thermometers to tell 
when a drink is really cold. Set of 
eight costs $2.50 from The Westerner, 
P. O. Box 5, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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“MAGNETIC MAGIC” SAVES PAINT 


Remember the old paint brush? By 
contrast, here is the latest method of 
applying paint —electrostatically. 


The cone-shaped heads above are 
spraying Glidden white Nubelite 
through a 100,000 volt field. The 
ionized particles are being attracted 
directly to the products, providing a 


smooth, durable finish. There’s no 
overspray —no wasted paint! 


Glidden Technical Service helped de- 
velop this installation for a ieading 
manufacturer of electric water heaters. 
It’s typical of Glidden’s policy of help- 
ing manufacturers save paint while 
achieving the finest finishing results, 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 MADISON AVE. + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: San Francisco, Les Angeles, Chicage (Nubian Division—1855 North Leciaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orieans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Reading, Atienta and Terente. 





IMPROVING MACHINERY is a constant preoccupation with 
Peter Somerville (white shirt), general manager of Jones & Laugh- 


SHIPPING DRUM rolls wire coming from a tubular strander, a 


now widely used development made by Somerville’s father. 


THINKING ABOUT MAKING IT 


“Wire Rope Can Be a Way) 


“Wire rope—like pri ictics ally anything 
clse—can be a way of life.” 

The words are from Peter P. Somer- 
ville, general manager of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Wire Rope Div- 
ision, at Muncy, Pa., and on him, they 
fit well. 

Wire rope has been his way of life 
for something like 20 years, with a lot 


86 


of indoctrination before that from his 
Scotch father, a major improver of 
wire-rope machinery, and of a good 
many other things. His family has Soin 
another way of life for him, too—a life- 
loving Irish wife and four kids ranging 
from the teens up. 

e Zestful—And don’t forget those 
words, “like practically anything else.” 


lin’s Wire Rope Division. 
to incorporate new developments, as in this planetary strander. 


To him, every overhaul means a chance 


ke 


SAFETY means increased production. 
of the record of no time lost in 2-million hours. 


Somerville is deeply proud 


When you watch the infinite zest and 
applic: ition with which Pet ( » Somerville 
approaches whatever matter is at hand, 
you get the feeling that if he were 
manufacturing cans, or growing par- 
snips, that would be a way of life, too. 

There’s another way of life that 
Somerville treasures: the leisurely, 
hometown pace of Muncy. No rush, no 
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CONTROL ROPE to test temperature 
was perfected by Somerville. 


THINKING ABOUT USING IT 


of Life’ 


commuting, you know just about ev- 
cryone, and there’s as fine deer hunting 
and fishing in the mountains around as 
you'll find in a month’s journey. 

Still, it’s the making of wire rope 
that is the central fact of Somerville’s 
life. He'll tell you, with an apostle’s 
zeal, of the vistas that were opened for 
man back in the 1840s, when an Eng- 
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ULTRA-FINE WIRE, used in tire cord, 


supports a gallon can in strength test. 


lish engineer took off from a German 
idez and built a machine that would 
inake helically twisted wire rope. The 
first four-strand product quickly de- 
veloped into the modern type, when 
someone remembered the geometrical 
fact that six circles of a given diameter 
will nest evenly around a seventh of the 
same diameter. 

¢ Vast Scope—Out of that,’ Somerville 
will tell you, came the wire rope indus- 
try and the cheap-fuels economy it 
made possible. And, he says, that’s still 


STRAPLESS BRA support is another field 


that Somerville hopes to invade. 


the foundation of the technology of 
such enterprises as coal and m¢ 
ing, petroleum extraction 
carthmoving, heavy construction, bulk 
materials handling—whether in clam 
shell buckets, 20,000-ton ships, or 2 
ton steel furnaces. 

Somerville was born vire-rop 
making 47 years ago, in Coal City, III 
His father, a marine engineer, had 
drifted into the business after a many 
sided career of fixing and inventing 
things. Around 1910, he invented th« 


tal min 


large ile 


into 
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“This man has really arrived 


.+.not in the middle of nowhere, but in the center 
of town where the smart business man likes to arrive. 


Next time you go- 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1903, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





tubular strander—a vastly more produc- 
tive rope-making machine than the old 
planetary strander. It took the demands 
of two World Wars to make the whole 
industry accept it as standard. Mean- 
while, the father and son continued re- 
fining the machine; the son has been 
carrying on since the father diced 

That's getting ahead of tory that 

found young Pete graduating from 
Notre Dame in 1929 as a mechanical 
enginecr. A stay in Chile followed, but 
Pete came back when he found his 
job too much of a sinecure for him. 
He landed smack in the Depression. 
He tried wire rope, found the industry 
moribund, and shifted briefly to coal. 
Then back to wire rope, where he has 
been ever since. In 1938 he joined 
Jones & Laughlin, became general man- 
ager of the Steel Wire Division a year 
and a half ago. 
e Better and Better—As general man- 
ager, Somerville is responsible for the 
administration, production, and engi- 
necring of J&L’s wire rope. He has set 
up efhcient organizations to make and 
peddle the product. That leaves him 
free for his real loves: developing new 
types of wire, and better ways of mak- 
ing it. 

Those preoccupations are paying off, 
too, in a wire-rope market that is 
pretty much over-sold. ‘The industry 
boosted its capacity perhaps 35% dur- 
ing World War II; nght n upply is 
exceeding demand after inv boom 
years. Much of the trade has been op- 
crating at less than capacity this year. 
To Somerville, that has just one mean- 
ing: Get your new products on the 
market now, if you have any—and you’d 
better have some. J&L’s list of intro- 
ductions for the year shows the result: 

e A plastic-core rope for cable-tool 
oil and gas well drilling. It is unaffected 
by oils, acids, and other contaminants. 

¢ A coiled-spring-core rope for ro- 
tary oil and gas well drilling. It has 
great ability to resist crushing, great 
flexibility, and, being hollow, provides 
a reservoir for lubricants 

¢ A Permanent Temperature Con- 
trol rope to monitor grain storage bins, 
coal piles, cargo holds, and other bulk 
storage. Its core provid ) bimetal- 
lic thermocouples every five feet. These 
detect and signal temperature buildups 
that threaten spoiling or fir 

Somerville says the first two, which 
took eight and ten years respectively to 
develop, now account for about 35% of 
volume. He adds that they are the 
margin that has saved J&L. from drop- 
ping below normal production 

For later in the vear, Somerville has 
five more new products to release—or, 
rather, old products adjusted to new 
applications. Somerville is always pok- 
ing around in unconventional markets 
to find a new home for old products. 
His spring-core rope may really stray 
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More equipment rusts out than breaks down. Corrosion is a 
destructive force that every user of fastenings faces. 

Many manufacturers today have found that fastenings by 
Harper mean longer life for equipment, better appearance, 
well-satisfied customers—because they resist corrosion. 

The H. M. Harper Company is the world’s largest exclusive 
producer of fastenings in brass, naval bronze, silicon bronze, 
Monel, nickel, aluminum and all stainless steels. Over 7,000 
items in these metals are carried in stock, bringing the advan- 
tage of a single source of supply for all fastenings. 

Harper distributors are located in all market areas, and 


back of these distributors is a complete metallurgical and 
HARPE FE engineering service, ready to assist in solving any corrosion 
problem. 
THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Illinois 


7o solve corrosion probhe 
QD 


cv Y%4-10 x 2-4 
3 Hexagon Head 
Brass Cap Screw 


HARPER 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 





afield: Makers of strapless brassieres 
think it may modify into a trustworthy 
and comfortable support. 


¢ Methods—Somerville loves new ropes, 


but no more than he loves new ways of 
5 making them. His many improvements 
on his father’s revolutionary tubular 


WHERE CONCENTRATION 


strander merely head the long list of his 
contributions. He’s just as interested 
in using the developments of outsiders, 
as he is in his own brain children. 
These last include: better handling 
equipment, better bearings, clectronic 
— drive controls, eddy-current clutches, 
= variable-speed hydraulic drives 
ae aK & oN ae There is a rule in the Muncy plant 
aN we Pri ; that every time a machine is torn Son 
, *. = (RS es 55. “pay i for a major overhaul it mu t be im- 
rx eee Moa . proved. “It scems pretty silly,” Somer- 
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@ Formerly, Mead Johnson 
pharmaceutical and food prod- 
ucts were distributed through 
many widely scattered branch 
warehouses. Now, nation-wide 
distribution is streamlined 
through three strategically 
located depots— including the 
recently completed building 
shown above—with resultant 
important economies in both 
handling time and costs. 


Concentration proved more 
economical, too, in the con- 
struction of this newest Mead 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


Johnson facility. Selection ot 
International Steel as the one 
source for all structural steel 
assured the combined advan- 
tages of one responsibility . . . 
one standard of quality . . . 
PLUS an A-1 record for ac- 
curacy and promptness in meet- 
ing all requirements. And few 
firms indeed can equal Inter- 
national’s record for solving 
the most difficult steel fabrica- 
tion problems—most economi- 
cally. Our all-inclusive service 
is always at your service. Write 
today —tell us your needs. 


1965 EUGAR STREET 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 





ville says, “to replace just what you had 
when you started. Somebody is always 
bringing out something new and better. 
You wouldn’t recognize the machinery 
that went into this plant when it was 
built in 1938. It’s much better equip- 
ment today than it was then 

Someone asked what happened when 

there just wasn’t any improvement 
available at overhaul time. “That's 
simple,” said one of the extra-bright 
young engineers who seem to gather 
around Somerville like flies around 
honey. “Pete just locks himself in his 
office for a while, and comes up with 
the improvement.” 
e In Sections—One such improvement 
is sectionalizing the tubular stranding 
machines. The machines run from 30 ft. 
long to more than 100 ft. It’s a delicate 
job to balance and align a machine that 
long so it can rotate up to 2,500 rpm. 
The job is much easicr with 10-ft. sec- 
tions that can be linked by flexible 
couplings. 

Somerville tried this idea out on one 
machine at overhaul time. The results: 

e Maintenance dropped off 59%. 
That saved out-of-pocket costs and let 
the machine operate more nearly con- 
tinuously. 

e Operating speeds could be 
stepped up nearly 50%. 

e Vibration, noise, and wear 
dropped way down—increasing the life 
expectance of the machines and making 
workers more comfortable. 

Improved warchousing is another 
Somerville contribution. At the war’s 
end he found a major headache in 
storing the hundreds of sizes and grades 
of wire from which J&L makes its rope. 
So he dreamed up a system and built 
a warehouse around it. The system uses 
85% of floor space and, as Somerville 
put it, “lets one man do what six used 
to do—without even working up a 
sweat.” He figures the system has cut 
his wire-handling costs 60% under the 
pre-1948 level. 

Lumping all the improvements, Som- 
erville estimates that the Muncy plant 
has doubled in capability in its 15 years 
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WC Mohd 4-YoMcltiile late t: 
of executives to 


look at it type on it 


We asked hundreds 
of secretaries to 


.. and thousands 
of printers have 
printed on it 


fork Joes 


People who know paper best agree... 


NEW HAMMERMILL BOND 


S 3 WAYS BETTER THAN EVER 


Looks Betton! 


We set out to make an even better Hammermill 
Bond than we had ever made before. Then, when 
we made it, we wanted to get the opinions of paper 
users. So we asked them—and our survey proved 
we were right. People who buy and use paper most 
agree—the new Hammermill Bond is even better 
than ever before for letterheads, sales letters, adver- 
tising enclosures—and for all your printed 
business forms. 

Hammermill Bond’s new qualities—the new 
blue-white, the increased crispness and crackle, the 
improved strength—add distinctive appearance and 
help get office work done faster and easier. Secre- 
taries find typing looks neater and easier to read, 
that erasures are clean and scarcely noticeable. 


_ You con obtain business printing on the new 3-ways-better 
‘) Hammermill Bond wherever you see this shield on c prin- 
ter’s window. Let it be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


aes Batol, Pwnde Lat 


Executives find it takes writing smoothly, makes 
letters invite favorable attention. 

Your printer can tell you all about the new 
Hammermill Bond and its outstanding qualities. 
He has already found that it performs better on his 
presses, gives sharper, clearer results. He'll be glad 
to help you design handsome letterheads and 
efficient business forms that will save you time and 
money. For a sample of the new 3-ways-better 
Hammermill Bond, write to Hammermil! Paper 
Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


MMERM) 
We"BOND 


LOOK FOR THE HAMMERMILL WATERMARK 
++-QUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 











SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
metal furniture since '97 173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 48, Chicago 1 
Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, ind. » Warren, Pa. » Walden, N.Y, + Galt, Ont. + Showrooms: Chicago * Los Angeles + San Francisco » New York City 


You Can Rely on... 


4O Years x RUBBER 


Manufacturers of rub- 
ber products—like other 
American industries— 
have a high and long- 
standing regard for 
Clarage fans and con- 
ditioning units. In tire 
and other rubber plants across the Nation, 
process and conditioned air is furnished by 
Clarage equipment. 


Process AIR 
Conditioned AIR 
Ventilation AIR 
Heated AIR 


AIR at All Fan 
Pressures 

















OF AMERICA’S 
100 LARGEST 
CORPORATIONS 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY Use Claragé Fon 


Equipment 


Air Handling and 


Conditioning Headquarters 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


IN CANADA Canada Fans R 5 chelrer St Montreal 





of operation. And it uses fewer 
people to achieve the doubled output. 
He thinks better equipment accounts 
for 40% of the gain, better methods 
for the rest. 

e People—Mechanics aren't the only 
aspect of wire-rope making that fasci- 
nates Somerville. People do, too. He 
has spent considerable time and thought 
trying to improve the effects his ma- 
chines have on people—as well as the 
effects they have on wire that is be- 
ing stranded into rope. 

Muncy was one of the early plants 
to adopt Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.'s 
“color dynamics” concept after the war. 
A big reason Somerville bought it 
was that it could help subdue the un- 

leasant effects rope-making machinery 
= on its operators. 

These machines can be dangerous— 
since they rotate sizable masses of 
metal at high speeds. Color contrast- 
ing, Somerville says, makes the danger- 
ous parts of a machine stand out. It 
lets an operator identify the work in 
the equipment. It cuts down “the old, 
dirty-metallic-color reflected __ light,” 
which caused eyestrain. 

“Eyestrain and ulcers,” Somerville 
says, “haven’t been uncommon in the 
wire rope business. The eyestrain, plus 
the tensions induced by the rotating 
equipment and noise, make it an un 
comfortable place to work for many 
people.” 
¢ Aptitude Tests—Somerville adopted 
another modern managerial technique. 
With the help of some Penn State peo 
ple, he developed a series of standard 
and specialized aptitude tests that are 
now required of every new employec 

“I know they have reduced turn 
over,” Somerville says, “and I believe 
they’ve contributed to the fact that our 
people are working better 

Some people just shouldn’t work in 
rope-making plants. Nois« me prob 
lem—not in volume but because it is 
discordant. 

“People whe have good tone percep 
tion aren’t well suited for work here,” 
Somerville says. “The di 
fects their nervous system 

Reduction of noise level 
Somerville’s agenda. He has 
on how to use new materials and closer 
tolerances on rotating parts of the 
stranders. If they work, he can sce 
roduction bonuses, also: less wear and 
alee rotating speeds. 

If he gets the latter, the noise in- 
duced by windage will be stepped up. 
Of course, dampening vibrations could 
help offset that. 

And so it goes. Within sight or 
sound of a stranding machine, Somer- 
ville continually racks his brain about 
how to improve it. 
¢ Safety—This work on color contrast- 
ing, aptitude testing, and noise reduc- 
tion has paid an added dividend in 
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Steam is literally the lifeblood of 
our American economy. Through 
it, the energy in our store of fuels 
is made available in useable form, 
Steam has always been taken for 
granted because it’s cheap. But, 
with the depletion of top grade 
coals, with the increase in price of 
fuels generally, and with increasing 
construction and operating costs, 
major engineering concentration is 
required on the problem of ... 
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FOR THE WORLDS MOST EFFICIENT ELECTRIC GENERATING UNIT 


-The. Cyclone Furntte 


All power plants make kilowatts; here’s one 
that’s making history! 


The entire nation will benefit when American 
Gas & Electric Service Corporation ushers in 
a new era of power progress with the installa- 
tion of its revolutionary new steam-electric 
generating system at the Philo Plant of the Ohio 
Power Co., near Zanesville, Ohio. For the first 
time, boiler engineers will break through steam’s 
critical pressure barrier to achieve unprece- 
dented 5500 pounds pressure and 1150 F steam 
temperature. The new boiler and turbo-genera- 
tor unit will produce 120,000 kw—three times 
the power in the same space as the system it 
replaces—and will use 45 per cent less coal 
per kilowatt-hour. 


To fire B&W’s unprecedented boiler, the 
Cyclone Furnace—in itself an outstanding de- 
velopment in coal-burning technology 
—has been chosen to provide maximum 


combustion efficiency and economy. 


The Cyclone represents a vast simplification of 
the entire mechanism of preparing and burning 
coal—and, in one easy step, effectively solves 
the bothersome question of fly ash handling and 
emission from the stack. A high percentage of 
all bituminous coals in the United States can 
be burned efficiently in the Cyclone Furnace. It 
can handle a wide variety of coal from mines 
in all parts of the country. Regardless of where 
a coal-burning plant may be located, it will 
have an excellent competitive market in which 
to purchase coal suitable for firing in the 
Cyclone Furnace. 


We will be pleased to discuss the Cyclone Fur- 
nace in terms of your specific public utility o1 
industrial requirements and to submit data on 
the Cyclone’s many advantages of particulas 
benefit to you. The Babcock & Wilcox Com 
pany, 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SOLID STEEL f| _..PIERCED “==, 


IT'S WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 
AND STRETCHED Ee 


Air Conditioning Orange Bins 


with SOLID STEEL? 


's right, solid steel pierced and e-x-p-a-n-d-e-d 
po aba yee diamond pattera 6 ee 
air circulation around fruit in storage. a — 
these bins of Wheeling Expanded rn Pr se 
full visibility of bin contents, easier Cleant 2, 
complete weather and fire resistance. 


safety. The plant has worked well over 
2-million man-hours without a_lost- 
time accident. 

“Safety has to be sold to your peo- 
ple,” Somerville says. “Good equip- 
ment and good housekeeping are fine, 
but unless your people are with you, 
you can’t really get safety. So we set 
out to sell everybody safety, and we 
sold, and sold, and sold—every way we 
could think of.” 

Selling is something Somerville 
thinks he must do constantly—even 
though he does relatively little selling 
of his product. 

“It’s the only way you can manage 
a property today,” he says, remarking 
that the ways a manager can deal with 
people today are far fewer—and much 
less direct—than what a manager could 
do when Somerville was growing up in 
the Illinois coal fields. Occasionally, he 
gets a little bitter about some of the 
things he saw happen there—and about 
some of the remedies that have been 
adopted since those days of riots and 
machine guns, goons and strikebreakers. 

But mostly, bitterness is the last 
thing you'd notice in Somerville. He’s 
much too entranced with wire rope 
and much too busy selling it to his 
people as a way of life. 
¢ What It Does—Somerville will argue 
joyously about the huge role of wire 
rope in the industrial revolution; he’ll 
tell you that it was wire rope—by per 
mitting new techniques—that got the 
child workers out of the British coal 
mines, and not any clamor for social re 
form. He'll tell you it was a key in the 
shift from sail, to steam, to oil—“vou 
couldn’t have oil without wire rope.” 

Somerville will admit, though, that 
a lot of other inventions played big 
parts. And he always seems to work 
back to the point that it took a special 


answer for your dp 
be the kind of spiritual environment to make 


material progress possible. Men will 
always come up with the things that 
are needed, he says, when they are free 


heeling ExM may well : 
Bibs je ¥ your plant. It’s the versatile — 
1,001 uses, wherever you want gh ght and 
steel, lus free passage of heat, ight, 
air! Write today for full details. to use their brains, and when they live 
Orange bins at Plymouth Citrus in a climate that makes it attractive for 
Plymouth, Florida. them to use their brains and develop 
new things. 
¢ Individualism—F'reedom, and self re- 
liance, are almost a fetish with him. 
For instance, he worries about the ex- 
pense-account side of managerial pay 
these days. He’s afraid it gives people 
things they shouldn’t have, and thus 
brings on a moral decay. 

Somerville is all management, a big 
man in a big company, but you'd never 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY — it Ase — ve ee gre 
“very worker in the place calls him 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA ocean “Pete,” and he knows the first name of 
BUFFALO CHICAGO COLUMBUS RLEANS every worker. As for the young engi 
, ene ee : Louis neers, bubbling over with a morale 
RICHMOND << such as you seldom see, they seem to 
come very close to idolizing the boss. 
Maybe that, too, is part of a way of 
life. 


Photo: , 
Products Cooperative, 


ATLANTA BOSTON 
HOUSTON KANSAS CIT 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Wellington Sears spun nylon fabric reinforcement contributes superior 
inated electrical parts. 


bonding strength and insulati lities to | 








Columbus sheeting, long known for outstanding quality, is a versatile back- 
ing fabric widely used for many coating applications such as upholstery. 
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Standard and “Fiber-Engineered” Fabrics 
For All Types of Coatings and Laminates 


The extremely rapid growth of the plastics in- 
dustry . . . the ever-widening application of its 
laminated and coated products . . . have called 
for newer and better fabric fillers and reinforce- 
ments. As prime supplier of textiles for all indus- 
triai uses, Wellington Sears offers an extensive 
line of standard and special or" fiber-engineered” 
fabrics tailor-made for plastic processing. Many 
of these special constructions utilize the unique 
properties of the newer man-made fibers. 
Wellington Sears coating fabrics range from 
heavy backing cloths —such as sateens, twills and 
broken twills, enameling ducks—to lighter weight 
Columbus sheeting, drills, spun and filament 
synthetics and resin-bonded Lantuck non-woven 
fabric. The demands of laminators for farics 
which will improve shock resistance, add impact 


strength, provide insulation or ballistic proper- 
ties, are met by a similar line of uniformly high 
quality constructions—in a variety of widths and 
weights. 

Whatever the end use .. . for industrial, con- 
sumer or military applications . . . there’s a 
standard or “fiber-engineered” Wellington Sears 
fabric to solve your problem efficiently, econom- 
ically—and with a minimum of production 
headaches. Let's talk it over. 


Wellington Sears has prepared an illustrated 24-page 
booklet filled with valuable facts on fabric development 
and applications which will be of interest to present 
and potential uses of industrial fabrics, Write for a 
free copy of “Modern Textiles For Industry’ to Welling- 
ton Sears Co., Dept. G-2, 65 Worth Street, New York 13. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Especially suited to automobile upholstery, Wellington Sears sateens are 
a preferred backing for smooth, tough, good looking coated materials 
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Wellington Sears duck fabric reinforcement ensures high impact 
strength in many laminates—heavy duty gears, tubes, sheet stock. 








For These and 
Other Industries 


Rubber 
Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 
Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 
Offers Many Varieties 
of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 

Drills, Twills and Sateens 

Automobile Headliaing 

Industria! & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Filter Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 

Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 
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Last October, Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.—a maker of industrial and agri- 
cultural chemicals‘ that had set out to 
expand and diversify—joined the 1952- 
53 merger parade (BW—Mar.7'53,p29) 
by buying I R. Squibb & Sons, drug 
and pharmaccutical house. 

Since then, Mathieson has _ been 
tackling the job of fitting Squibb’s 
6,500-man organization into its own 
7,500-man sctup. The process isn’t 
complete yet, since Mathieson is work- 
ing its wav down the Squibb organiza- 
tional ladder. But cnough’s been done 

mainly in the top echelons (chart)—to 
show something of the problems you 
run into when you join two companies 
producing only vaguely similar lines. 
¢ Make Room—By this week, Mathie- 
son’s original 10-man board had been 
expanded to 12 to make room for 
Squibb representation in long-range 


9% 


COMPTROLLER messin 





policymaking. Squibb men now have 
a voice on the exccutive committee, 
which handles day-to-day policy. Still 
others have been moved into operating 
and staff positions, taking on the greater 
responsibilities that result when a com- 
pany almost doubles in size. (In 1952, 
Mathieson had net sales of $127-mil- 
lion, Squibb $102-million.) 

This is simply the normal procedure 
rowing out of the first problem you 
ce when you merge. Once the finan- 
cial and the legal crowd is out of the 
way, you have to wrestle with the ques- 
tions of how much you have to reshape 
the over-all organization, who gets what 
job, how you achieve coordination. 
¢ Rules—Talk to companies’ with 
merger experience, and most will tell 
you there are no real ground rules for 
this integration of personnel. 

Thomas S. Nichols, chairman of the 


LEGAL - 


_ Merger Mechanics: You Have to Try Them 


PURCHASING 





board and president of Mathicson, says 
there are a few things, though, that have 
to be done if personnel integration is 
to be successful. 

For one thing, in any merger talks, 
you have to keep the number of partici 
pants down to a minimum—man to 
man, as he says. If word leaks out be 
fore the deal is concluded, the organiza 
tions on both sides are likely to freeze 
up, while speculating on the outcome. 
Then, too, says Nichols, you have to 
move fast, both in concluding a settle 
ment and in announcing the results. 
The longer you delay the greater the 
anxiety and tension you build up. 
¢ Closed Club—In the Squibb deal, in 
itially, only Nichols on the Mathieson 
side and Squibb’s principal owner, 
chief executive, and a banker were in 
on the negotiations. Later, to speed 
matters up, Nichols had three teams— 
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President of 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


DIVISION 


All Management Executives 
Below President Filled by 


Squibb People 


GOVERNMENT CHEMICAL 


SERVICES 


EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 


ADVERTISING 


PUBLIC 


RELATIONS ECONOMICS 


to Know if They'll Work 


financial, legal, and personnel—at work 
to give him an idea of what Mathieson 
was getting from Squibb so that he 
could plan for changes and get the 
word out. 

After the financial arrangements had 
been worked out, Nichols immediately 
went to work on what he knew to be a 
basic anxiety—worry on the part of the 
incoming men that they wouldn’t get 
consideration on a par with those of the 
parent company, fear by insiders that 
“ outsiders” would take their jobs. 

In addition to sending notes to 
Squibb executives assuring them that 
they. would get comparable positions in 
the new setup, Nichols talked individ- 
ually with them to calm their fears. 
(This also gave Nichols an opportunity 
to size up his new _ subordinates.) 
Nichols told the Squibb executives that 
their salaries and benefits would at least 
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equal what they were already receiving— 
and would go up if anything. Nichols 
also explained that the merger meant a 
chance for the Squibb people to get a 
crack at more important positions in 
the now-larger company. 

¢ Action—The talk was followed up by 
action. Squibb’s sales vice-president was 
named executive vice-president of the 
new Squibb Division of Mathieson; 
Squibb’s treasurer became treasurer for 
the entire, enlarged company, with 
Mathieson’s man moving into the as- 
sistant treasurer's spot. 

To show that Squibb, as a unit, was 
to receive equal treatment with other 
Mathieson units, Nichols held back the 
management realignment he had been 
planning for two years—to promote di- 
vision heads to division presidents—un- 
til Squibb could be brought in. 

Now, with the biggest part of the 


When the 
hazard ahead is 
CORROSION 


Here’s the 


“IRON” 
to use! 


Approach is all important, 

when the match is with corro- 
sion, and you're shooting for an 
under-par record on mainte- 
nance. You've got to begin 
with a durable piping material. 


Byers Wrought Iron provides 
the long carry that by-passes 
the hazards of high mainte- 
nance costs and keeps you on 

the profit fairway. So don’t fall 

a victim to periodic repair and 
replacements by using low- 
first-cost materials . . . insist on 
Byers Wrought Iron. Remem- 
ber, the pipe that lasts the 

longest costs the Jeast. 


For some helpful tips on some 
of the many services where 
Corrosion costs you More than 
Genuine Wrought Iron, and 
the reason behind the mate- 
rial’s longer life, ask for THE 
ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON. 
Write A. M. Byers Company, 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
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You can 
make sales 


in the new-construction market 


when you 
find prospects 


who need your product or service. 


Dodge Reports 
find prospects 


every day—for most leading con- 
struction firms and salesmen... They 
can for you. Get how-to-use Book 
free. Write Dept. B5315. 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


FOR TOP DRAWER 


SECRETS! 





T’S the exclusive Invincible Con- 

cealed Safe Unit. Provides all the 
security of a hidden safe, plus the 
convenience of a durable Invincible 
Filing Cabinet. It’s the modern way 
to safeguard your important papers 
and valuables — in office or home. 


And for foster, more efficient 
filing, specify Invincible Filing 
Cabinets. Smart, modern ap- 
pearance. Fits any office decor, 
Conceoled safe unit available in 
| 2, 3 and 4-drawer cabinet sizes, 


Ask your office furniture dealer, or write 


VINGE 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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job over, Nichols sums up what he 
thinks the philosophy should be in any 
merger: “Don’t personalize the issues. 
When you have to make changes in 
the new setup, do it because of the 
organization's need, not because of the 
person in it.” 

¢ Varies with Type—The size of the 
integration problem depends a lot, of 
course, on the type of consolidation. 
In a diversification merger, such as 
Mathieson-Squibb, where each com- 
pany is in a different product line, 
your problem is simpler. It's merely a 
matter of putting together two organiza- 
tions side by side and coordinating 
them at the top. When Mathieson 
took over Squibb, it left Squibb’s man- 
ufacturing, sales, research, and engi- 
neering untouched, integrating only the 
staff functions such as legal, account- 
ing, personnel and public reiations. 

In the International Harvester Co.- 
Frank G. Hough Co. consolidation 
(BW—Nov.1'52,p33), the solution was 
even simpler. Hough's organization— 
whose main product is the Payloader, a 
tractor shovel used in materials handling 
and construction work—was Jeft un- 
touched. No Harvester people were 
brought in. Hough continues to carry 
on even its own staff services. President 
Frank Hough runs the show—as he did 
before the acquisition—without formally 
reporting to anyone at Harvester. The 
only formal contact between Harvester 
and Hough is on Hough’s board of di- 
rectors, which is split, four and four. 
¢ Tougher Nut—But you have a differ- 
ent situation in a complementary 
merger, where two merging companies 
are in the same product line. Many 
companies today, strong on production, 
are on the lookout for those with a mar- 
keting forte. The latter often have their 
own production facilities similar to 
those of the parent company. The re- 
sult is a duplication of work that calls 
for compression—closing dow nh some 
plant and sales capacity and cutting 
close some personnel. 

Fort instance, take what happened in 
the recent Kaiser-Frazer-Willys merger. 
Over 2,200 of Kaiser’s workers at its De 
troit Willow Run plant were laid off 
when the company transferred some of 
its automotive operations to Willys’ 
plant in Toledo. Sales also came in for 
a shakedown: A combined distributor 
organization has been formed to cut 
the 2,300 Kaiser dealers and 2,100 
Willys retailers to 3,000 (BW—Aug.] 
’53,p32). 
¢ Personnel—You really get into a 
ticklish situation when you try to cut 
cut deadwood and climinate the people 
who can't adjust to the policies and 
routine of a new organization after the 
merger. In the Mathieson-Squibb con- 
solidation, Nichols insisted that Mathie- 
son have a free hand to decide how it 


would—or would not—use the Squibb 
people. But you run into instance 
where the owners who are selling out 
insist that they and their underlings be 
retained in the new setup. 

Bruce M. Payne, a Connecticut man 
agement consultant, cites how one mid 
western company got around the prob 
lem. The company gave the owner 
seller a three-year employment con 
tract, with the stipulation that he train 
a man brought in from the parent com 
pany. The latter was to work as his 
assistant until he learned the 
and then take over running the com 
pany at the expiration of the contract. 
For the first year, under the contract 
terms, the rest of the acquired com 
pany was also left untouched. Purchas 
ing, legal work, and accounting, how 
ever, were integrated in the second year. 
The third year the parent company got 
a completely free hand. 
¢ The Good Stay—In any merger today, 
sav the merger-wise people, no good 
executives stand to lose their posts; 
they’re too scarce for that. Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp.—another company 
that has grown by acquisition and has 
had a lot of integration expericnce—says 
it won’t consolidate with another com 
pany unless it has good management 

It feels it can’t spare any of its own 
executives to run the works For ex 
ample, Charles R. Tyson, who headed 
the John A. Rocbling’s Sons Co. befor 
its acquisition by CF&I in December, 
1952 (BW—Dec.13’52,p32), still runs 
Roebling as its chief operating officer; 
the rest of the Roebling organization is 
similarly untouched. 

More than that, CF&l 
picking up good executives for its own 
organization. When it acquired the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. in 1945, 
CF&I got a WS general manager, 
Alwin F. Franz, in the bargain. Today, 
Franz heads CF &!I as its president 


business 


banks on 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Management Development Foundation 
—a nonprofit organization with offices in 
Wilton, Conn.—opened up for business 
last week to carry on research in execu 
tive training and help companies with 
management development programs 

« 
Registration began last week for the 
tenth International Management Con 
gress to be held next February in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. American and _ foreign 
executives are preparing cight papers 
covering latest management thinking 

s 
National Assn. of Foremen ha» set up 
a program of supervisory training 
courses that will be taken, it says, by 
50,000 foremen a year. 
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Making Stock Options Stand Up 


Delaware law is designed to make such management 
incentives secure from stockholders’ court actions. 


In the past year or so, angry stock- 
holders have been throwing a lot of 
legal roadblocks in the ser of stock 
option plans for executives. 

Now Delaware, corporate home of 
many of the nation’s biggest companies, 
has taken steps to bulldoze all such op- 
position, present or future, out of the 
way. The state has enacted a new law 
that gives the directors of any Delaware 
company the final say on: 

¢ What constitutes the considera- 
tion that an executive gives in exchange 
for the option privilege. 

e Whether the consideration is 
adequate in comparison with the gains 
to be derived from the option. 

V. Henry Rothschild II, the New 
York lawyer who co-authored the pro- 
posal that Delaware adopted, says the 
aim of the law is to substitute the judg 
ment of the company directors for the 
judgment of judge and jury. Rothschild 
says the directors are better qualified 
to pass on questions of executive service 
and its value. He says this idea is no 
different from letting the board decide 
on the issuing of stock for general com- 
pany purposes. This last, he says, has 
been accepted by the courts since early 
corporate history. 
¢ Capital Gains—Stock options have 
been growing in importance as a form 
of executive compensation ever since 
the Revenue Act of 1950 changed their 
tax status (BW —Apr.7’51,p45). This 
law provided that option plans that 
qualified as “restricted” under the rules 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
would be treated as capital gains instead 
of as regular income. By last April, 
stock option plans had been installed 
by more than 300 of the 1,084 com- 
panies whose shares are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Some of these plans have run into 
rough sailing; individual stockholders 
have challenged the validity of many. 
A year ago, a Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) stockholder attacked the com 
pany’s option plan on the ye that 
it did not require enough considera- 
tion from executives in exchange for 
the option (BW —Aug.2’52,p69). In 
this instance, the New Jersey courts 
upheld the validity of the plan, ruling 
that the test of service was met by the 
fact that the options could not be exer- 
cised until the executive had fulfilled 
a period of employment. 

In Delaware, a similar challenge 
against CIT Financial Corp. was re- 
jected by the courts. This time the 
ruling was based on the grounds that 
cmployment agreements in themselves 
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constituted sufficient consideration for 
the options. 

« New Openings—These rulings, 
though, have by no means ended the 
challenges. In fact, they have pointed 
the way to other attacks by implying 
that even when consideration is pres- 
ent, the question may be raised whether 
the consideration is adequate. The 
stockholder thus can shift his attack 
from the existence of the consideration 
to its adequacy. 

Again, the courts have suggested that 
stockholder approval of a general option 
plan does not mean necessarily that 
they approve of specific grants made 
under the plan. For example, the fact 
that shareholders approved the setting 
aside of 100,000 shares for 200 of the 
company’s top men would not mean 
that they approved giving, say, the 
president 25,000 of the shares. 

Even if the grant to the president 
is approved, a stockholder can chal- 
lenge it again when the president exer- 
cises the option, or even later when he 
sells it. The belated protest would be 
based on the charge that the president's 
services were inadequate to merit so 
large a profit. 

Rothschild claims that it defeats the 
whole purpose of option plans if they 
ure left open to such attacks all along 
the line clear into an unspecified fu- 
ture. Indeed a management man might 
think twice about exercising an option 
that could lay him open to the slings 
and arrows of outraged stockholders. 
¢ Proof of Fraud—The Delaware stat- 
ute, according to Rothschild, is de- 
signed to seal all the chinks in the legal 
armor of the option plans. Under its 
provisions, the burden of proof is on 
the stockholder who wants to challenge 
an option. The law allows only one 
ground for upsetting the action of the 
directors: proof of fraud on their part. 
That’s a tough charge to make stick 
in any court. 

The State Bar Assn. in Delaware 
says that the new law applies to option 
plans already in existence as well as to 
those to come, If upheld, that should 
go a long way to put the big Delaware- 
incorporated companies at case, once 
their option plans have been approved 
hy the board and a majority of stock- 
holders. 

The Delaware idea is spreading al- 
ready. Montana has put a similar law 
on its books. Other states like New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania— 
which already have laws authorizing 
option plans—are sure to feel heavy 
pressure to follow suit. 
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should you know us? 


IF YOU HAVE executive responsibility for 
financing your company, the answer is 
emphatically “yes."’ You should know as 
much about us as the many bankers from 
coast to coast who call us in to help their 
customers in situations that require our 


special methods of commercial financing 


WALTER E. HELLER & 
manufacturers, distributors and wholesalers 


COMPANY serves 
in almost every line: metal working, food, 
clothing, oil, lumber, furniture appliances 


and many more, 


HELLER SERVICE has two components: the 
development and operation of financial 
assistance programs adapted to your spe- 
cific situation, and the supplying of funds 
to execute the programs, Heller programs 
never interfere with Management or con- 


trol of your company. 


PROOF OF THE SUCCESS of Heller 
mercial financing programs is that our 
$500,000,000.00 has 


com 


annual volume of 
given us a position of leadership among 
companies devoted exclusively to business 


financing. 


IF YOU ARE not fully informed about us, 
we suggest that you write for a free copy 
of our brochure: Operating Dollars for Every 
Business. You are also invited to consult us, 
by letter or in person, about specific financ- 
ing problems. There's no obligation. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
105 W. Adams St 
Chicago 90, Ill 


10 East 40th St. 
New York, New York 
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BRITISH expert Hugh Gaitskell, M. P., for- 
mer Chancellor of the Exchequer, prepares 
summary of day’s session. 





PORCH lures William Triffin of Yale, Alex 
Cairncross of Glasgow University 


Haven for 


Come the dog days of lsummer 

and you'll search mani fice o1 

campus before you find an vert doing 

any high-powered thinking on foreign 

economic problems Ch il service 

is decimated by vacation varliament 

and congresses are reces nost pro 

AMERICAN economist Isador Lubin, one- HOSTS for seven-week session are president fessional economists are off in a quict 

time U.S. representative in United Nations, Cole (left) of Amherst, which runs center, spot, with their minds on thing but 
cycles daily to Southampton Beach. director Thorp (right), and Mrs. Thorp. trade balances. 
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. . . Exchange of expert thought on thorny problems of foreign trade, investment, currencies. 


BEACH discussion is kept at boil by Merrill Center director Willard Thorp during after- 
noon relaxation, an important part of economists’ Southampton regimen. 


World Trade Thinking 


Southampton, Long Island, one of 
the more fashionable watering places, 
is perhaps the least likely spot to look 
for economists thinking full blast. 

Yet there they are—expertising in 
patrician splendor. At the Merrill Cen- 
ter for Economics, between 20 and 30 
top-flight economists, some of them 
from abroad, are spending seven sum 
mer wecks ieailindeleaning, cy 
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cling, playing croquet. But all the time 
attempting to get to the bottom of the 
problems that threaten the economic 
unity of the Western World. 

¢ Unusual—The Merrill Center is 
unique. Charles E. Merrill, senior part 
ner of the investment firm of Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and 
a loyal Amherst College alumnus, gave 
his 16-acre Southampton estate to the 


CROQUET provides pleasant interlude and 
test of skill for monetary experts Rene Hi 


gonnet, Austin Robinson, William Triffin 
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Crash of Old Smokestack 


Makes Way for Progress 
on the M.& $t.L. 





Minneapolis Star Photos 


Tearing down a Smokestack—or any other struc- 
ture—may seem like Progress in Reverse. But not on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


At the Cedar Lake Shops of the M. & St. L. in Minneapolis, 
a big Chimney, 100 feet tall, has just been razed, along with 
an ancient Power House that had burned coal for three- 
quarters of a century, This was a wrecking job to Make Way 
for Progress. : 

The crash and dust-cloud of the Falling Stack marked 
another step in the M. & St. L. program for Complete Mod- 
ernization of Shops and Yards, of Facilities and Equipment, 
all over the M. & St. L. System in four Midwest States. 

New yard tracks are being laid where the old power house 
stood. A new plant, )953 style, heats Cedar Lake Buildings 
The M. & St. L. now buys power for its hundreds of shop 
machines from an electric company. 

All this means more Efficiency and Economy—two things 
that are the Order of the Day on the Dieselized M. & St. L. 
When new construction is finished, the M. & St. L. at Cedar 
Lake will have one of America’s Finest Railroad Shops. And 
that will mean Further Improvement in 


M. & St. L. Fast Freight Service 
“7he MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zaduay = 


Modern & STream Lined 





“. .. hope is that some of 
the thinking will percolate 
around the world .. .” 


HAVEN starts on p. 100 


college. It was to be, according to its 
— a “place where experts, relaxed 
rom pressure, living together inform- 
ally, may probe, ponder and discuss, 
weigh and discriminate—where you may 
put your feet up.” 

Merrill Center's director, Willard 

Thorp, has had plenty of practice 
bringing economic minds together—as 
assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs for seven years and now 
as a professor at Amherst, which is 
running the center. 
e Informal—To economist Merrill 
Center’s most appealing aspect—beyond 
the fact that all costs are on the hous« 
—is the opportunity to get together with 
colleagues on a bull-session basis, col 
leagues they rarely see save on ficeting, 
formal occasions. ‘There’s no firm 
agenda. Ideas may churn around for a 
day or two, pop up again a week later, 
never under pressure to resolve them 
selves into hard-and-fast conclusions 

Willard Thorp’s fond hope is that 
some of the thinking generated at 
Southampton will percolate through 
professional circles around the world 
even if the group decides, as it well mav, 
not to come up with a published report 
e But Serious—This summer, the cen 
ter’s debut, a seven-weck session has 
been devoted to foreign economic mat 
ters: commercial policy (tariffs, dis 
crimination); currency convertibility; 
foreign investment. This is another 
way of saying that the group at South 
ampton has been tackling the problem 
of maintaining economic unity in the 
Western World—how to keep the dollar 
and nondollar trading areas from drift 
ing apart now that U.S. economic aid 
is rapidly coming to an end 

There have been sharp differences 
of opinion, of course. Economists who 
deal with international problems never 
can get together on degrees of economic 
“sin”: for example, whether exchange 
controls are a more “sinful” wavy of re 
stricting imports than high tariffs. But 
everv one of the group at South impton 
this summer has been sincerely after 
the same thing—an expansion of trade 
within a multilateral system that is 
based on lower trade barriers, con 
vertible currencies, and a frecr flow of 
private capital. 

¢ Appraisal—It’s still not certain that 
the group will publish its own analysis 
of today’s problems, let alone make any 
recommendations on solving them. But 
it’s safe to say that if the Merrill Center 
gets out a report this vear it will have 
to be based on a rather gloomy appraisal 
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of the outlook in the three main fields 
under discussion. 

In each case, progress toward greater 
freedom depends primarily on what the 
U.S. does. And the prospect is that no 
big initiative will come from Washing- 
ton in the next year or two on any of 
them. ; 
¢ Tariffs— Take commercial policy. 
Most economists both here and abroad 
agree that the U.S. could make an im- 
portant contribution to the freeing of 
world trade if American tariffs on man- 
ufactured goods were lowered and the 
agricultural quota system dropped. 

But the cconomists, including those 
at Southampton, bump into a hard fact 
at this point. For political reasons, the 
Eisenhower Administration has decided 
to postpone any decision on_ tariff 
policy. As a result, it’s a safe guess that 
the U.S. will stand pat on tariffs for 
anywhere from one to three years. 
¢ Currency—When you turn to cur- 
rency convertibility, economists differ 
as to degree and timing. But most of 
them feel that two things are essential 
before there can be “limited’’ converti- 
bility for the pound sterling or the ma- 
jor European currencies: (1) some as- 
surance that U.S. tariffs at least will 
not go up; (2) a stabilization fund with 
larger dollar resources than the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund now has. 

But again, it looks as if politics stand 
in the way of the economists’ hopes. 
As things look now, the Administration 
isn’t likely within the next vear to ask 
Congress for money to back currency 
stabilization. And that could mean 
that convertibility will be put off in- 
definitely. 
¢ Capital—As for foreign investment, 
the short-term outlook is no better. A 
big flow of U.S. investment capital 
into the backward areas of the world 
would undoubtedly do much to pro- 
mote an expanding world trade. The 
trouble is that U. S. private capital isn’t 
much interested in going abroad. This 
point came out in a report issued last 
week by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
¢ Future—It would be a pity if some of 
the ideas batted around at Merrill 
Center don’t see the light of day. The 
Thorps (Mrs. Thorp is combined house- 
mother, hostess, chief planner, and 
maitre d’hotel) have lined up a varied, 
enthusiastic, and often colorful group 
(pictures, page 100). 

For next year, Willard Thorp is 
toving with several conference themes 
—the business cycle, the antitrust laws, 
or Marxist-Stalinist economics. Since 
this year is pure experiment, there’s no 
telling just how the 1954 meeting will 
shape up. But it is pretty certain the 
Merrill Center is here to stay. Presi- 
dent Charles Cole of Amherst is de- 
termined to see it succeed. And there 
is promise of enough Merrill money to 
finance the scheme for years hence. 
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Prospecting for customers? 


Use Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘yellow pages’ of 
the telephone directory. 
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You can get further information by calling 
your local Telephone Business Office or looking in 
Standord Rate & Data (Consumer edition.) 
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Ground to be round . 

round all over... 

within ten-millionths of an 
inch, Universal Precisioneered 
Balls are as accurate as the 
fixed stars! Mirror-smooth 
with minimal torsional 
resistance for oscillating 
conditions. Silent in operation 
at high speeds. 


Quality-controlled Universal 
Precisioneered Balls of chrome 
and stainless steel are universal 
favorites. We also produce 
balls from bronze, aluminum, 
and other materials 

all 100% inspected, 

all individually gauged. 
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WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO., 
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DAN MOLINA, an American ad man, shows mail response to one musical program . . . 


Reaching India by Radio 


Ceylon's powerful transmitter offers the only medium 
for reaching the whole subcontinent with advertising matter. 


An American does the selling. 


India, potentially one of the biggest 
markets in the world, is an advertising 
man’s nightmare. There’s no way to 
get a sales message over on a nation- 
wide basis. 

Kight out of every ten people in 
India are illiterate. Most newspapers 
and periodicals reach only small, local 
audiences; only the Times of India has 
a circulation near 100,000. And All- 
India Radio, the government-owned 
network, like the British Broadcasting 
Corp., won't take advertising. 

A lot of native and foreign companies 

in India are finding what looks like a 
way around this impasse: They are ad- 
vertising on Radio Ceylon, a three-year- 
old commercial station in Colombo 
that beams its programs throughout 
India, Pakistan, and Burma. With a 
100-kw. transmitter (in the U.S., the 
legal limit is 50 kw.) Radio Ceylon is 
probably the most powerful commercial 
station in the: world. 
e Goa First—It can’t claim the credit 
for introducing commercial radio into 
India. Radio Goa in Portuguese India 
beat it to the punch by a vear. But 
Radio Goa’s 74-kw. transmitter reaches 
only the fringes. Radio Ceylon, on the 
other hand, blankets the whole sub- 
continent and thus offers the first con- 
crete proof that big-scale commercial 
radio can make a go of it in Asia. 

In the short run, Radio Ceylon is 
important merely as a new outlet for 
Indian advertisers. In the long run, it 


could influence India to shift from com 
pletely government-owned, nonprofit 
radio in the British style to some sort 
of part-public, part-private system such 
as the one in Australia. There's already 
a lot of pressure for such a change from 
underpaid radio artists, overstocked 
radio dealers, and listeners who think 
it might mean more entertaining pro 
grams. To date this hasn’t had much 
effect on the Indian government, but 
with Radio Ceylon getting deeper in 
the black and Radio India deeper in 
the red, their pleas might soon have 
some effect. 

e Legacy—Radio Ceylon becam<¢ 
sibility soon after the war when the 
Ceylon government inherited — the 
Marconi transmitter that had been used 
by Lord Louis Mountbatten’s South 
east Asia Command. It got on the air 
as a commercial (though government 
owned) station in September, 1950 
Macquarrie Broadcasting Proprictary, 
Ltd., of Australia, supervised technical 
operations. Radio Advertising Services 
—an outfit set up a year before by an 
American, Dan Molina—took on the 
job of making the station a paving prop 
osition. 

This contract was just the sort of 
thing Molina was looking for. He had 
arrived in India from California in 1944 
to work in the Hindustan aircraft fac 
tory. After the war he stayed and ran 
a technical book business. But he had 
been in radio advertising before the 
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ae TIME this big unloading 
bucket bites into a bargeload of coal, 
we’re starting another chemical mir- 
acle on its way to you. Your new 
synthetic fiber suit, the drug that 
**knocked”’ your flu so fast and the 
bright enamel on your new car could 
all have been born in the coal chemi- 
cal recovery mains of our coke ovens. 

But this may be the real miracle 
From our coking operations we pro- 


| TELEVISION é : duce not only coke and coal chem- 
CABINET ‘ icals, but we follow through with 


basic products like pig iron and 
cement on one hand and finished 


| ey Vane). fo) mo) obs ; . chemical products like Pittsburgh 


Insecticides and Dyestuffs on the 


* + other all in one continuous, interlocking 
10 VITAMIN CAPSULES operation. This highly developed in- 
. tegration—and it now embraces ten 


2 SHOWER CURTAINS a operating divisions requires consid- 
erable engineering skill and years to 
perfect. But the payoff is the unusual 
production efficiéncy and product 
quality control that have become 
synonymous with Pittsburgh Coke 


& Chemical. 





PIG IRON 
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COAL CHEMICALS 


ACTIVATED AGRICULTURAL PLASTICIZERS FINE PROTECTIVE 
CARBON CHEMICALS CHEMICALS COATINGS 








| “ .. eight out of 10 Indians 
i EE wos | PROBLEM: can’t read. But everybody 
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eb your letters read gana 
RADIO CEYLON starts on p. 184 


You expect any letter you send to be read. Your letters are more 


» read j , ‘ war, mostly in Mexico, and wanted to 
likely to be read if they're on one of Parsons bond or writing papers. do the same thing in India ee Yen 


Made with new cotton fibers, they show the fact and feel of quality. tried vainly to sell the Indian govern- 
ment on commercial radio. ‘Then in 
To find out for yourself, get your free copy of our portfolio of ten original 1949 he made it when Radio Goa went 
letterhead designs by Lester Beall. It’s called “How to Design a Letterhead” — on the air as a.commercial station. Pan 
American Broadcasting Co., New York, 
sot a contract to operate the station, 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts’ show, “Printing for Commerce, a hired Molina bs advertising agent. 
1953”. You'll find Beall’s ideas and designs attractive and practical. ¢ Sole Agent—Radio Goa started out 
by broadcasting 16 hours a day with 
100 records borrowed from the U.S. 
Paper Company, Dept. 81 Holyoke, Massachusetts. Information Service at Bombay. After 
three months Molina came up with a 
e sponsor. Lever Bros. signed up for eight 
50-word time signals a day. More fol 
: lowed and Molina set up his Radio 
yoaeerouec: Advertising Services. ‘Today it’s the sole 
agent for both Radio Goa and Radio 
Ceylon. As the only outfit in the area 
with any experience in radio advertis 
ing, it looks to be in on the ground 
floor if the Indian government ever de 
cides to accept ads. 

The two stations now have 200 spon 
sors, mostly on Radio Ceylon. That 
station got off to a faster start thanks 
to the groundwork laid by Radio Goa, 
and its wider range makes it a lot morc 
attractive to advertisers. 

Radio Ceylon’s India-Pakistan beam 
now broadcasts 15 hours a day, with 
programs in both English and Hindi 
during peak listening hours. Other pro 
grams are beamed to Southeast Asia 
and Africa, with local programs on a 
7.5-kw. transmitter for Ceylonesc 
listeners in Tamil, Sinhalese, and Eng 
lish. 

SHIPPING dhinteins cules your tilinia The Indian phase of Radio Ceylon’s 
with @ pressure-easing internal operations is the one that pays off best, 
talk in communication system. Its “clear line” since that’s where most of the present 
anaes facilities provide 2-second speech contact and prospective advertisers are. Most 
V4 within and between departments. P P 
of the programs that go out over Radio 


seco AMPLICALL frees your busy switchboard 
nds deo inigigrtans eutelde calle~-heege Ceylon are produced and performed in 


personnel on the job—keeps talk terse— Bombay, then taped and airmailed to 


saves “waiting and walking” time. | Colombo. At present 15 full programs 
‘Today, more than ever, your business HOR Rancid 7 B } . ° 

goede prescure-cacing, Uano-coving are produced in Bombay each week 

AMPLICALL. There is a system to Molina figures this should soon be up 


fit your specia! needs. Get to 30 or 40 as more and more Indian 
' « 
the full facts today! companies become convinced that com 


ELRCTRONIC mercial radio is there to stay 
MPLIGALL ¢ Reception—India today has |-million 
licensed radio sets, maybe half as many 
dM PLICALL unlicensed ones. There’s no way of 


eerie ttt ted, | telling how many tune in t Radio 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION Ceylon. But the reception given the 

3523-T Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois station’s top program shows that for 

‘ 'e ont'd at , (CD Send complete details on AMPLICALL. at least one half hour every Sunday the 
Joe gat nad percentage is good. That program is 
ae y men known as Geet Mala—a sort of “hit 
FATA MIAR tony parade” of Hindu film music. Listeners 
‘ are invited to send in predictions of 

the order in which the songs will finish 


and he tells you how. This portfolio won the distinction of acceptance by 


Write on your business or professional stationery to Parsons 
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An average of 12,000 people—the peak 
has been 20,000—send in entries each 
week to win the single $20 prize. That's 
a pretty good response even for a U.S. 
network and indicates that a lot of 
people are tuned in. 

This program is also a good example 
of the difference in the type of program- 
ming on All-India and Radio Ceylon. 
India Radio frankly says that its main 
aim is to educate; Radio Ceylon just as 
frankly admits that its main aim is to 
entertain. All-Indian music programs 
are devoted to classical Hindu music, 
while Radio Ceylon emphasizes popu- 
lar music, especially in the Latin Ameri- 
can tempo, which Indians seem to go 
for in a big way. And Radio Ceylon is 
apt to be presenting a U.S.-type quiz 
program at the same time that people 
tuned in to All-India are hearing a 
learned discussion about an obscure 
Indian poct. Radio Ceylon isn’t op- 
posed to culture one bit. But to sell 
soup you need listeners, and Molina 
figures he’s presenting the kind of 
shows that most people want to hear. 

Geet Mala is put on by Kosmek, 
Ltd., which distributes a Swiss tooth- 
paste—Binaca. W. L. Meier, who han- 
dles Kosmek’s advertising, is so pleased 
with the program that he is now giving 
it 75% of his budget. To test the re- 
sults he asks people around the country- 
side if they've heard of Binaca. Enough 
say they have—on Geet Mala—to satisfy 
him. 
¢ Specific—However, there are quite a 
few advertisers who want more scien- 
tific proof. That's especially true of the 
big ad agencies. “When I put a prod- 
uct over Radio Ceylon,” complains 
Peter Fielden, head of J. Walter 
Thompson’s Indian branch, “I don’t 
know who I’m reaching. I suspect it’s 
the middle and upper classes, because a 
radio costs $80. I suspect that 300,000 
people may be listening. I suspect 7 
p.m. is peak listening hour. But I don’t 
knqw, and so long as Radio Ceylon 
does not supply these facts, | cannot 
have full confidence in their medium.” 

There probably isn’t much chance 
for the kind of listener tabulation that 
Fielden wants. Radio Ceylon would 
need the cooperation of the Indian 
government. And India isn’t apt to go 
out of its way to help the chief com- 
petitor of its own money-losing system. 

This lack of scientific ratings might 
hold down Radio Ceylon a bit. But 
there are enough advertisers (including 
about a dozen of J. Walter ‘Thompson's 
clients) who believe that radio is the 
best ad bet in India to keep Radio 
Ceylon going strong. A lot of them 
agree with Harry M. Hilton, of God- 
frey Phillips, India, Ltd., the British 
manufacturer of Cavender cigarettes. To 
him it’s simple arithmetic: “More than 
cight out of 10 Indians can’t read. But 
evervbody can hear.” 
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THIS HALF A LOAD IS BETTER THAN ONE 


These men have almost filled one end of a car equipped with an 
Evans DF Loader . . . have quickly secured in only ha/f this car all 
the lading that would ordinarily take up the entire floor. In this case, 
one car does the work of two... with the Damage Free, Dunnag« 
Free Loader. 


In addition to easing the box car shortage, the DF Loader also 
eliminates dunnage--saving the expense of supplying and installing 
special bracing. Further, it cuts damage to both cars and merchan 
dise down to an absolute minimum—saving the expense of handling 
damage claims, saving the nuisance of replacing damaged merchan 
dise, saving the waste of hard-to-get materials. 

The Evans DF Loader is a permanent part of the box car; there 
is nothing for shippers to buy. Cars equipped with this modern load 
locking device are available, at no extra cost, from 30 Class | rail 
roads. To learn how your organization can put this modern equip 
ment to the most profitable use, consult Evans Products Company, 
Railroad Loading & Equipment Div., Dept. B-8, Plymouth, Mich. 
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Booklet Available y 

on Request 

Packed with factual 

information, it shows 

how railroads can 

earn extra revenue 

and shippers can cut 

shipping costs with 

time-tested DF 

equipment. Be sure 

to send for your copy 

today. No obligation, 


LOCHE LAODING /NTO BOX CARS 


“DEF LOADER: © 


TO ELIMINATE OAMAGCE & DUNNAGE 
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MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS 


Seafaring crane... built by Wellman and erected on hull of old battleship Kear- 
sarge, speeds handling of large naval equipment. One man controls all operations: 
rotating the entire structure, operating main hoist, auxiliary hoist and trolley, and 
“luffing”’ the boom. Ship sails with crane boom locked in position in cradle at stern. 
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Produces gas. The Galusha Clean Gas Generator, built exclusively by Wellman 
produces fuel gas with outstanding efficiency for steel mills, glass and ceramic 
plants, and other users. It provides the complete machine... rotary grates, fuel 
storage and steam-generating facilities for making the gas from anthracite and 


coke of various grades, 


© Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to belp 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cen- 
tral Ave., Cleveland 4, Obio, U.S.A. 


Wellman will build it! 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH” AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Most powerful jet engine yet. That's 
how Britain’s De Havilland Engine Co. 
describes its new Gyron. Designed pri- 
marily for supersonic fighters, it can be 
adapted for light bombers. Besides top 
power, the company says the new en 
gine is also notable for its lightness and 
simple design. 
- 


U.S. eased the terms of its recent $300 
million loan to Brazil. Brazil now has 
until the first of the year to clear up all 
debts to U.S. exporters. (The original 
date was July 1.) Payments on the loan 
will be deferred one year to September 
1954, but the total will still come due 
in September, 1956 

e 
Fabled Pacific isle, Tahiti, should be 
getting more tourists soon. An Aus- 
tralian syndicate has bought the Tro 
pique Hotel at Papecte and will spend 
$200,000 to modernize and enlarge it. 
As a further inducement, ‘Tasman Em 
pire Air Line and Pan American World 
Airways have cut their fares from Hono 
lulu. to Papecte in half. New round 
trip fare: $525. 

€ 
National Biscuit Co. bought a control 
ling stock interest in Fabricas Modernas 
S. A., Mexico. Nabisco will add its own 
line to the crackers and biscuits the 
Mexican company makes under the 
trade name, La Famosa 

e 


Radar set for private autos has been de- 
veloped by a Swedish imventor, Gosta 
Nystrom. He says the set—about the 
size of a car radio—can bring in cleat 
signals from objects several hundred 
feet away. He figures it would cost 
about $60 mass produced 

e 
Trans World Airlines itracted to 
continue operating Ethiopian Air Lines 
for another three vears. ‘Trans World 
has managed the line, which is wholly 
owned by the Ethiopian government, 
since it was founded in 194¢ 

* 
British crude steel production was at 
an all-time high during April and May, 
according to the Economic Commis 
sion for Europe’s quarterly bulletin of 
steel statistics. The annual rate for 
those two months (June totals aren’t in 
yet) was 18.5-million ton ympared to 
a previous 16.7-million high last year. 

my 
Turkey dedicated its first completely 
modern international airport at Istan- 
bul. The new terminal—called San 
Stefano—can handle up to 400 planes 
a day. It’s the first in a string of 23 air- 
ports Turkey is building or modernizing 
under a $24-million program 
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You probably think of 
“railroad progress’’ in terms 
of the mighty diese! —but 
modernization actually 
involves much more. The 
railroads ure spending millions 
of dollars for electronic 

cab controls and push-button 
switching systems; they're 
using power machinery for 
road-bed maintenance, and 
they’re even giving a face-lifting 
to the legendary ‘‘caboose.”’ 
But more importantly, as a 
logical follow-up to 
dieselization, many railroads 
are adopting Hyatt Roller 
Bearings for freight cars! 
With Hyatt Journal Boxes, 
freight cars roll at 
streamliner speeds without 
the problem of hot boxes—and 
they start easier, roll more 
smoothly and last longer. 
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ATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Big Pull at little cost! 


The Trackmobile moves all standard types of railway 
cars, goes anywhere in your plant area, requires es 
only one operator, reduces cor hendling costs! pate , 


Leave it to a youngster to come to the point fast! 

Ihe Trackmobile moves on the track or on the road 
hence the rubber-tired wheels! It changes from track 
road operation, or vice-versa, in 30 seconds goes 
anywhere in your plant area and can't get “bottled up 
It's always ready to spot, switch or haul cars. 

That’s why Trackmobile users in every industry are 
getting lower car handling costs, better production 
schedules, Write to Whiting now for complete informat 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


Sales Offices and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Foundry, Railroad 
and Aviation Equipment; Swenson Equipment for the 
Chemical Process Industries and Metal-Working Machinery 


Trambeam Overhead Electric Chain Overhead 
Handling Systems Hoists Cranes 
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Moscow has agreed to a Big Four foreign ministers’ meeting on Ger- 
many. 

But the Russians haven’t simply 0.K.’d the Western proposal of July 
15, which dealt with the mechanics of German unification. 


Moscow doesn’t even want to talk about all-German elections until 
there is some agreement on where a united Germany fits between East and 
West. 


Moreover, the Russians say that world problems in general can’t be 
settled until there is a Big Five meeting, which would include Red China. 


* 
The Russians are playing a new angle on Germany. Up to now they 
have talked as though they were ready to negotiate on the election question. 
Apparently they hope to get British support for dealing with Germany's 
power position first. This was the approach that Churchill took in his May 
11 speech. 
Moscow undoubtedly looks for French backing, too. And the Social 
Democrats in West Germany seem inclined to favor this approach. 
eo 
The Soviet bid for a Five Power conference is meant to appeal to the 
British and French, 


In effect, the Russians are saying to London and Paris: This is the only 
way you can solve such problems as the Indo-Chinese War, trade with Red 
China, and Peking’s admission to the United Nations. 


It’s even possible that Moscow will try to organize a Five Power meet- 
ing if the Korean political conference gets stalemated—as it probably will. 


If, as rumor has it, Foreign Minister Molotov should come to the U.N. 
in September, he might well push for something like this. 


e 
The Soviet Union has cut its military budget for the first time since 
1948. That’s the big news from this week’s meeting of the Supreme Soviet. 


For the past four years, Soviet military spending has risen each year 
by an average of 10%. 


The collective farms are slated to get the benefit from the cutback 
(BW-Jul.18’53,p117). Farm taxation is supposed to drop by 43% in the 
coming year. 


» 
The closer you look at the Italian situation the worse it seems. You 
can’t ignore the possibility that Italy will have an authoritarian government 
within a year or two. | 


Now that De Gasperi’s center coalition has been smashed, the political 
center of gravity is swinging to the right—to a coalition of the Christian 
Democrats and the Monarchists. With this shift you can expect important 
policy changes. The Monarchists will insist on dropping De Gasperi’s social 
policy, especially his scheme for agrarian reform. 


This policy shift is sure to harden the coalition that is forming on the 
left. It now includes the right wing Socialists who backed De Gasperi. 


So the political tension in Italy may well become explosive, especially 
if there is any economic setback next year. 
& 
There’s good news and bad from the Middle East this week. 
In Cairo, British and Egyptian officials have_ command bnT-~ 4 - 
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par ec along that Britain wouldn't pull its forces out except on thes: 
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There are still many details to be settled, of course. But the odds are 

better than even that an agreement can be reached. 
a 

In Iran, Mossadegh has given the Tudeh (Communist) Party free rein 

That's because the Iranian premier needs Communist support in his 
battle against the Shah and the Iranian Parliament, But there’s real dange: 
that Mossadegh will be captured by the Tudeh sooner or later. 

Washington is pinning its hopes on an army revolt against Mossade¢! 
But similar U. S. hopes have proved to be wishful thinking in the past. 


a 
There is to be still another study of U. 8. foreign economy policy. 


The latest is a full-fledged investigation of the Export-Import Bank an 
the World Bank by the Senate Banking & Currency Committee. 


The committee plans to look beyond these two banks to the whole que: 
tion of world trade and investment, including U.S. trade barriers. 


The Administration is cool to the plan. The Senate investigation i 
sure to overlap the work of the joint congressional-executive committee 
which has been Eisenhower’s pet idea. 


a 
After 14 years, a free international copper market opened in London 
this week. No one was surprised to see the red metal take a price drop. 


British trading has been a government show; the latest pegged prix 
was 3144¢ a lb. At midweek, August copper closed a shade over 27¢. A U.S 
custom smelter anticipated the fall by shaving its price to 2842¢, just befor: 
London trading began. 

The big U.S. producers will try to hold firm at 30¢ a lb.—for a while 
They want to see (1) how the London market shapes up, and (2) what Chil 
will do. 


For their part, the Chileans seem about ready to come down from 
their artificial price of 36%¢. 


& 
Londoners, meanwhile, think they see a new world market in coppe: 
emerging, outside the price leadership of U.S. producers and Chile. 


It would become effective as the British government gradually reduce 
its stockpile and new supplies arrive from smaller, non-American produce: 


That’s no cinch, however. Prewar, of course, London called the tu: 
in metal raarkets. But U.S. observers think that New York can keep it 
newly won price leadership in nonferrous metals. 


& 

Politics plays a role in commodity markets, too. Right now, Washing 
ton is beginning to have second thoughts about its agreement in princip!« 
to buy Bolivian tin (BW-Jul.18'53,p109). 

If the purchase is finally made, it will be strictly a political deal | 
buttress the shaky Bolivian government. We have tin running out of ou 
ears. 

The danger, obviously, is that it will set a precedent. Chile, Malaya 


Indonesia—all with falling raw material prices and economic difficulties 
---12 Anmand thot wa hnv thair eonner. tin. rubber. 









Shininate DownTime 


in your plant with 









BROWN FINTUBE Secttoual HEAT EXCHANGERS 


@ Simply manifolding an extra parallel stream into a bank of Brown 
Fintube Heat Exchanger Sections, permits one group of sections after 
another to be taken off-line, and cleaned, while the rest of the unit — always 
thoroughly clean — carries the exchanger’s full rated capacity, year after 
year, without shut-downs. 






This avoids the necessity of carrying a 100% standby unit, to assure 
continuous operation, as when a “bundle” type heat exchanger is used. 
It permits the sections to be cleaned as frequently as the duty requires 
without affecting other parts of the plant. It avoids the loss in efficiency 
that results from just a few thousandths of an inch of deposit on the tubes; 
| and assures clean surfaces and highly efficient operation at all times. 
| 








Eliminating down-time is only one of Brown Fintube’s many advan- 
tages. Flexibility to meet changing plant requirements; reduced fouling; 
and prompt delivery are some of the others. Bulletin No. 512 contains full 
details; and will give you many proven, money-saving ideas! Send for a copy. 
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(2) Comment on these issues and 
cite any additional ideas they might 
have on wages, severance pay, pensions, 
health-hospitalization-medical programs, 
working conditions, or anything else in 
the union’s jurisdiction. 

Spaces for checkmarks and for an- 
swers were provided on a business reply 
card to be mailed, with no postage 


TO ALL NORTH AMERICAN EMPLOYEES... 


ond enether 1100 eweretter: oF Fresee Local 115! on odd 
tenet 16.000 Merth Amerson emplorees ol! racers UAW 
megerated ben bay 


The feb the UAW-CID ond os theee Lecet Unwns off 
meqeret: fer @ sew Agreem mt uh Menh Amerson Menage 
mont Wath 17 000 bveralt prelect om workers represented by 
Les Angeles Local O87, 15.000 more by Columbus Loco! 927 








For this Survey, your answers are needed! Give us your Commonts ond Id 


On WAGES. whats your opmuon? What do you think the Union should ¢o y 


INKS, Your Union Bargaining Team 


Guard 
Technical Worker 


Super isos 
Ot ce 


— YOUR SIGNATURE IS NOT REQUIRED — 


UNION members answer questionnaire, tell leaders what’s on their minds, in . . . 


Opinion Poll for Labor 


When North American Aviation, 
Inc., sits down for contract talks with 
Local 887 of the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) this fall, union negotiators will 
have a new bargaining weapon: the 
results of an opinion poll conducted 
by the local among all NAA employees 
—union and nonunion—on contract 
issues, 

Union negotiators will be able to 
Say: 

¢ “Here is statistical evidence that 
rank-and-file workers really want what 
we are demanding.” 

¢ “Here, in their own words, is 
what they have to say about the present 
conditions we want changed.” 

According to Local 887’s president, 
Paul Schrade, a unique polling program 
launched by the organization last 
month was not originally intended to 
reinforce union bargaining arguments. 
It had an entirely different purpose: 
Schrade and other officers of the local 
wanted to find out just what their 
membership had in mind, as primary 
interests and wants, and they felt they 
could no longer get the information 
through meetings of the local member- 


ship. 


114 


¢Few Tum Out—Local mectings— 
the forums at which union officers 
supposedly learn the will of those they 
represent—generally draw only a slim 
attendance. And unless there is some 
controversial issue to enliven them, the 
meetings usually are pretty perfunctory. 
Those present tend to approve whatever 
is put before them by their leaders; 
they seldom have much to say, in ad- 
vance, about what they want officers to 
bargain for. 

Local 887 tried to spur membership 
interest in turning out and expressing 
opinions at meetings. The local board 
even imposed a system of fines against 
members failing to attend a certain 
number of meetings; but this stirred 
resentment and brought out only a few 
more members. So the local gave up 
the fines and decided to experiment 
with opinion polling. 
¢ First Survey—Local officers put to- 
= a survey questionnaire, asking 
North American Aviation emplovees to 
do two things: 

(1) Check off, in order, the three 
issues (of 12 listed) they considered the 
most important for the union fall con- 
tract negotiations. 


stamp necessary, to the local’s offices in 
Los Angeles. Signed “Your Union 
Bargaining Team,’ the questionnaire 
emphasized that replies should be frank 
and anonymous. It asked only that any- 
one returning a card specify whether 
it was filled in by a Local 887 member 
or nonmember, and by supervisor, 
guard, welder, teamster, engineer, office 
worker, or technical worker 


Although the questionnaire was 


hastily put together and the plant-gate 
distribution had no advance publicity, 
the response, according to Schrade, was 
“better than good.” In a short time, 
the union got well over 1,400 replies, 
about a 15% response instead of the 
par for 


10% generally considered as 
such a survey. 

e Results—Of the first 1,132 tabu 
lated, 810 came from union members 
and, according to Schrade, a “sur 
prising’ 322 from nonmembers. On 
some issues, but not all, the nonunion 
group agreed with union objectives. 

810 voted to designate “first class 
pav’” as the local’s No. | bargaining 
goal this fall. The term includes elim- 
ination of the present 19¢ auto-aircraft 
differential, a cost-of-living pay adjust- 
ment, and an annual productivity raise. 
This vote wasn’t surprising. The union 
has been pressing this issue hard 
throughout the UAW-represented air- 
craft industry. 

498 voted for a fight for more paid 
holidays and longer paid vacations. 
This reflected worker dissatisfaction 
because NAA employees missed out on 
Memorial Day and Fourth of July holi- 
days this year. 

426 voted for efforts to get a sever- 
ance-pay clause written into NAA con- 
tracts. This issue, little publicized by 
the union among its members, drew 
more backing than Local 887 officers 
expected. Schrade figures that news re- 
ports of Korean truce talks caused air- 
craft workers to worry about a possible 
cutback in production. 

And 421 voted for pressure to win 
improvements in the NAA health pro- 
gram. Although this ranked fourth, 
local officers plan to act on it night away 
—because of the votes cast for it as a 
bargaining issue, and because of criti- 
cisms of the present program gleaned 
from the “comments” section of the 
questionnaire. 

e First Step—The local’s first move will 
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be to ask North American Aviation to 
furnish pre-bargaining data on the pres- 
cnt health program. If the company 
refuses to release the information 
sought, then, according to Schrade, 
Local 887 will run another survey— 
asking workers to cite their experiences 
with the present company program, 
particularly pointing up the adequacy 
or inadequacy of NAA provisions. 

When asked for its comment on the 
survey, the company said it knew noth- 
ing about it, had no comment, no 
attitude. 
¢Some Opinions—Pay was the high 
scorer in the survey, but it wasn’t the 
first choice of many workers. Some 
comments on the wage issue provided 
a little humor, One worker remarked 
that ‘most’ NAA co-workers were al- 
icady overpaid. Another reply said, 
“Ask for 10¢; settle for 5¢. Don’t be 
crazy and ask for a quarter.” 

The shop complaint listed most fre- 
quently involved the “no smoking” 
rule at North American. One employee 
attached to his blank a two-page, single- 
spaced letter telling in detail how the 
company could save $l-million a year 
by permitting smoking “on the job 
instead of just in the johns,” saving a 
lot of wasted man-hours. 

And, according to Schrade, “a sur- 
prising number” of replies urged better 
supervision and an expanded, improved 
training program for NAA. 
¢“For Timid Guys’—Although the 
initial questionnaire said specifically 
that those responding need not sign the 
blanks, officers of the local say a lot 
of workers seemed afraid that a hidden 
code number or some other device 
would reveal their identity. Several 
hundred returns were handed to union 
representatives stapled or taped up, so 
that replics were covered and could 
not be linked to the person turning 
them in. Altogether, according to 
Schrade, the survey indicated ‘‘con- 
siderable timidity” on the part of union 
members. 

Partly because it wants to get the 
views of the “timid guys, too,” Local 
887 plans to continue the polling pro- 
grams whenever there are issues on 
which the membership’s views are 
wanted. It has other reasons, too. A 
survey helps solve the problem of how 
to get a response from workers in a 
three-shift plant; meetings aren’t prac- 
tical for them because one shift or an- 
other is always on the job. 

And then a survey helps to point 
up pet gripes that shop stewards may 
have overlooked. 

Local 887’s project did that. The 
“comments” section of the question- 
naire brought out that workers in sev- 
cral plant locations had no_ water 
fountain near them; others think they 
have to travel too far to punch in and 
out at time clocks; still others complain 
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about poor ventilation; and—to the 
dismay of local officers—still others pro- 
test that they seldom get a chance to 
sce and talk to union shop stewards 
and aren’t getting proper union repre- 
sentation. 

¢ A Self-look—This latter observation 
prompted Local 887 to consider a sur- 





vey of a different kind, perhaps made 
by the local, perhaps by outsiders. It 
would go into the broad field of mem- 
bership views on the local and inter 
national union, and on policy questions 
involving such things as whether the 
union does a good job for workers and 
whether it should go into politics. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





HE TECHNIQUE known as “con- 

tent analysis” has come to be 
an important tool in prying behind 
the facade of propaganda that of- 
ten disguises truth and reality. Re- 
searchers, scholars, and counter- 
intelligence agents use it with good 
effect. It has been employed widely 
in the-study of Russian materials. 
This is the way it works: 

A meeting of the All-Soviet Party 
Congress is held in Moscow and 
reported in Pravda. Because Pravda 
is circulated all over the world, its 
editors are careful that their writ- 
ings reveal no internal secrets cf 
the Communist Party. Such a 
secret, closely guarded while Stalin 
was alive, is how his associates stand 
in their order of ranking behind 
him. Pravda, of course, never tells 
explicitly, but the content analyst 
can find some very pointed clues. 

For example, the report of a 
speech by Stalin would be inter- 
spersed with parentheses stating 
“standing ovation.” Malenkov’s 
speech is interrupted by “pro- 
longed applause”; Beria’s, simply 
by “applause”; and Molotov’s may 
have no interruptions, with ap- 
plause reported only at its Gnish, 
Such distinctions, and the number 
of times cach name is mentioned 
in Pravda, give the analysts a work- 
able estimate on how a number of 
prominent figures stand day-by-day 
in the Soviet hierarchy. 


to recent issues of the CIO 
News yields some interesting clues 
to the infighting within the CIO 
(BW—Aug.1'53,p84). 

Normally, a union publication 
has a number of things in common 
with a company per organ, 
among which is its devotion of a 
disproportionate amount of space— 
text and pictures—to the head 
man. Thus, for example, the cur- 
ment issue of AFL’s American 
Federationist is typical of this 
characteristic of the labor press, 
with George Meany’s picture on its 


A LITTLE content analysis applied 





An Analysis of Discord 


cover, an article and an editorial 
section under his by-line, and with 
three illustrations in which he ap- | 
pears prominently. While Philip 
Murray was president of the CIO, 
and under Reuther until very re 
cently, the CIO News was even 
more fulsome than the Federation- 
ist in its treatment of the top man. 

But there is not a single pictur¢ 
of Reuther in the 12-page, tabloid 
size, current issue of July 27 
What's more he is mentioned only 
eight times. This takes on added 
interest when it is noted that such 
lesser figures in the CIO as James 
Carey and Michael Quill have ning 
mentions cach, besides which Carey 
is in two pictures. Further, Reuth- 
cr’s own union, the UAW, is men 
tioned only six times; compared 
with 11 mentions for the steel 
workers, eight each for the textile 
and men’s clothing union, seven 
for the electrical workers, and six 
for the rubber workers 

Such an obvious slight to the 
sresident of an organization and 
bis union just doesn’t happen be- 
cause the paper’s editor had an 
“off day.” If the seething within 
the CIO had developed to an open 
factional breach, the paper's editor 
might line up the opposition—as 
has happened in a number of cases 
—and the publication would fol 
low a conscious line of playing 
down the head man and playing 
up his rivals. 


WwW" IS MUCH MORE LIKELY 
is that Reuther has become 
painfully aware that those opposed 
to him within the CIO are making 
capital with their charge that he’s 
using the CIO for his personal ad 
vancement and glorification. And 
because he realizes he has a fight 
on his hands to keep the CIO to 
gether under his leadership, he has 
directed the CIO's editor to “‘play 
him down” in order to rob his an 
tagonists of an issue. 

It is one more piece of evidence 
of serious internal CIO trouble 












Life began at 55 for Al 


(—life at our expense!) 
(Based on Hartford Claim 112916) 


We're a retail clothier and haberdasher .. . with a good-size 
mail order business. Heading up this department, we had a 
man of 35 years service—an employee whom we trusted 
implicitly, of course. About three years ago, however, he 
developed an unsuspected taste for high life. And, with it, a 
system of “short-circuiting” our Billing and Cashier’s Depart- 
ments that enabled him to indulge this taste for three 

years with more than $53,500 of our money. When we finally 
caught up to him, an unspent $17,000 was salvaged. Our entire 
loss of $53,500 was covered by full payment of our $50,000 
Hartford Blanket Position Bond, plus $3,500 of the salvage 
money. We've learned that although most employees remain 
honest throughout their business life, there’s always the 
possibility that one will suecumb to temptation. That’s why 
we'll never be without an adequate Blanket Fidelity Bond. 


Now about the chances of employee 
dishonesty in your own business... ? 

Just don’t take em. Not today when 
rising taxes and rising prices make it so 
hard for people to get by, so easy to 
succumb to temptation! 

Protect yourself with Hartford 
Blanket Fidelity coverage —“Dishon- 


esty Insurance” at its efficient, econom- 
ical best. Your Hartford agent or your 
insurance broker can give you full 
details. Call Western Union “Operator 
25” for the name and address of your 
local Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
representative, or write us for a free 
descriptive booklet. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °* 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 





Hometown Jobs 


employers 


Evansville 
launch ‘Stay Home, Young 
Man" high school course to 
counter big city lure. 


This summer, as for many years past, 
small and middle-sized towns all over 
the nation are losing a good chunk of 
their choicest potential labor supply. 
Graduates of the small town high 
schools are taking their diplomas and 
trekking to the metropolitan centers 
to make their living. 

To imany of these youngsters it’s just 
a case of distant ficlds looking greener. 
But there’s another factor, too. Most 
of them simply don’t know what 
carecr opportunities exist in industry 
at home. 

Manufacturers of Evansville, Ind., 
are keenly aware of these facts as a 
result of a survey they made among 
high school students. Since three-quar 
ters of those who enter Evansville’s 
high schools never go to college, most 
of them would normally be part of 
the town’s labor force in one to four 
years. But the survey revealed that 
33% of them planned to go clsewhere 
after graduation. 

The manufacturers were also shocked 
to learn that high school students had 
no idea what products were made by 
the town’s most important plants. 
Under the circumstances, they could 
hardly know what jobs were available. 
e Answer—The solution seemed ob- 
vious: educate the high school students 
on carecr opportunities in their own 
home town. So when school opens in 
the fall that’s what Evansville will be 
doing—with a new kind of textbook. 

Once the results of the survey were 
digested, the Evansville Manufactur- 
ers’ & Emplovers’ Assn. launched a 
big project. In six months they had 
produced a 192-page illustrated book for 
distribution in the seven high schools 
of Evansville. 

Entitled “Your Career Opportuni- 

ties in Evansville” the book attempts 
to present clearly and interestingly the 
“sights, sounds, smells, and_ signifi- 
cance” of everv one of 300 key jobs in 
local industry. Entirely home-produced, 
the finished book is a handsomely 
bound 9-in. by 12-in. volume, printed 
by letterpress, partly in two colors. 
e Biggest—The project is the biggest 
ever undertaken by the public rela- 
tions division of the Evansville associa- 
tion. 

Preparation work involved 91 people 
—educators and industrial managers, 
job analysts and research writers, art- 
ists, photographers, and printers. 

The Indiana Employment Security 
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Need a rugged fabric as a base for heavy- 
duty industrial service, such as conveyor 
belts? Need beautiful, flame-proof drapery 
or sheer marquisette curtain materials that 
never shrink or stretch, or require ironing? 
Need cloth to provide the strongest of all 
plastics reinforcements? America’s 
textile industry can supply these and many 
other superior fabrics using Pittsburgh 
Fiber Glass Yarns. 

Pittsburgh Yarns have achieved a repu- 
tation for quality. Made in the nation’s 


PAINTS « 


os toe UR GH 


GLASS « 


newest fiber glass plant, Pittsburgh Yarns 
are controlled to exceptionally uniform fiber 
diameters. 
the manufacture of textile products to high 
standards. Our technical staff will be glad 
to furnish data and assistance with any 
Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Fiber Glass Division, 
420 Fort Duquesne Boulevard, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. District Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York, Washington. 


This is an important factor in 


fiber glass applications. 
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CONTINUOUS 
FILAMENT 
FIBER 


Made in all standard sizes 

150s, 225's,459's, and 900's 
—and packaged to meet 
the requirements of conven- 
tional textile machinery of 


all t ypes. 
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Division contributed the part-time serv- 
ices of four staff members. ‘To start the 
ball rolling, managers of 30 typical in- 
dustries agreed to let their companies 


be pilot plants in working up the data. 

The association has presented 7,500 
copies to the schools, one for each stu- 
dent plus 500 copies to become part 


of permanent classroom libraries of the 
social science departments. These 500 
will be used in the next five years as a 
text for freshmen in a 10-week course. 


Spot Lighting Off-the-Job Ills 


Off-the-job hazards are blamed for 
19 out of 20 illnesses of workers; they 
run up a massive loss in wages, pro- 
duction, and medical costs. But this 
huge cost has never received a fraction 
of the attention that industry and gov- 
ernment give to the one-in-20 on-the- 
job disabilities. 

This emphasis may change, though, 
when the Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security brings in its final report 
on nonoccupational illnesses of work- 
ers. The final report isn’t due until 
1955, but the council’s survey—now in 
its second year—issued a first progress 
report last December, and is scheduled 
to make another in a few wecks. 
¢ Over Four Weeks—The survey is 
dealing with workers who have been 
off the job for more than four con- 
secutive weeks because of such nonoccu- 
pational disabilities as heart trouble, 
cancer, digestive disorders, and frac- 
tures. Eventually, the survey will 
sample 400,000 workers, or 1% of the 
nonfarm labor force. Here are some 
of the questions it hopes to answer: 

¢ How often do prolonged illnesses 
occur? 

¢ How many people are affected? 

¢ How great is the cost? 


¢ How is the cost being met? 

The first progress report covered the 
illness of more than 39,000 employtes. 
It didn’t aim at being definitive, but 
rather sought to show what kind of 
information will be available in the 
final report. Included were complete 
analyses of 334 cases of illness that 
lasted more than four wecks. 
¢ Broader Base—The forthcoming 
progress report will be based on a much 
wider sample. It will give an claborate 
breakdown of 1,200 cases of prolonged 
illness. The indication from the studies 
so far is that 70% of those cases fall in 
the $2,000 to $3,500 income groups. 
The report will also show how much 
medical, hospital, surgical, and nursing 
care cach patient had; what diseases he 
had; how much insurance coverage the 
atient had (and how much he got) for 
pis sick needs, and whether it was 
group, company, or personal insurance. 

The council is a little unéasy about 
releasing a report based on the rela- 
tively sparse data collected so far, and 
warns that generalizations would be 
hazardous. As an example, the study 
indicates now that most cases of pro- 
longed illness occur in the age group 
between 45 and 50 and among highly 


skilled workers. But samples are so in- 
complete that this finding might reverse 
trends before all statistics are in. 

Another indication turned up by the 
study is that there may be 40 absences 
ot more than four weeks a year among 
every 1,000 cmployees. ‘This finding, 
the council says, should also be viewed 
with reserve for the present. 
¢ Filling In—The important thing for 
management and labor is that the sur- 
vey is bringing in a mass of statistics 
on illness in industry and its effects— 
figures that can be valuable to them in 
working out such proposals as the ex- 
tension of employee benefit plans, 
compulsory sickness pay, and even na- 
tional health insurance. 

Legislation to date has concerned 
itself far more with job-connected than 
with on-the-job disabilities. There are 
54 separate state and federal workmen’s 
compensation laws in this country, but 
only four states have insurance pro- 
grams providing cash benefits to em- 
plovees for nonoccupational disabilities. 

The Research Council, a nonprofit 
organization financed by voluntary con- 
tributions from private industry, will 
make its report available without charge 
to interested groups. 
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ARMSTRON age A> CUSHION TONE 


Cushiontone® is a perforated, wood-fiber acoustical tile 
that’s quickly and economically installed. Your local 
Armstrong Acoustical Contractor will give you full details 
and a free estimate. Send now for your free copy of 
the booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Mate- 

rial.” Write direct to Armstrong Cork Company, ® 
4208 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





(Advertisement) 


Varnishes 


used on electrical windings 
serve both as insulation and 
as mechanical support 


In addition to the types of varnishes 
which are used primarily for sur- 
face protection on wood and other 
materials, there is an extensive 
group specially formulated for the 
insulation and protection of elec- 
trical windings in motors, genera- 
tors and other equipment. 

Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Company has developed many 
types of these insulating varnishes 
to meet the varied requirements of 
the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try, from the standpoint both of 
methods of application and of serv- 
ice conditions. 


Methods of application of insulat- 
ing varnish range from vacuum 
impregnation, which assures thor- 
ough penetration of the varnish into 
deep windings, to spraying or 
brushing for minor repair jobs. 

The method of curing or drying 
should be considered in the selec- 
tion of an insulating varnish. Thor- 
ough and complete curing for deep 
coil sections or where mechanical 
stresses are severe requires the 
use of polymerizing baking types. 
Irvington produces these as well as 
varnishes of the conventional bak- 
ing and air drying variety. The 
latter varnishes are used for main- 
tenance purposes or for those ap- 
plications where service conditions 
are less severe. 


Service requirements, too, vary 
widely in electrical equipment. Var- 
nishes must be formulated to meet 
such conditions as the need for high 
dielectric strength; chemical sia- 
bility; rigidity of conductor bond- 
ing; maintenance of properties at 
high temperatures; ability to with- 
stand severe vibration and abra- 
sion. 


Meeting all these different con- 
ditions calls for a comprehensive 
line of varnishes. To assist the elec- 
trical industry in making the most 
effective selection from the many 
types available, Irvington has pre- 
pared a convenient Varnish Selec- 
tor Chart which gives a quick com- 
parison of properties and methods 
of application. And for a broader 
picture of Irvington research and 
production in varnish, coated fab- 
rics, extruded plastics and chem- 
icals, you might like to see a copy 
of “This is Irvington.” Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Company, 26 
Argyle Terrace, Irvington 11, New 
Jersey. 
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_.. Turns into Playroom at Lunchtime 


i\ iilable 
rubber 

Blue 
print reading tables double for ping 


Attempts by plant employees to get 
a little play into their lunch hours often 
mean indigestion and a race to the 
nearest exit. But at North American 
Aviation, Inc., plants, the workers get 
a break. As soon as work stops, the 
men turn the aisles into playgrounds. 
The company has painted shuffleboard 


courts on floors, and mak« 
shuffleboard equipment and 
horseshoes and portable stak« 


pong. Taking all the nooks, crannies, 
and aisles together, North American 
figures that more than 25,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space in its Ohio and southern 
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The invention of movable type may be said to 
have actually propelled mankind toward self- 
government. 


For it meant that ideas could be communi- 
cated to all...not just the few who had access 
to costly, hand-written manuscripts. Slowly 
the people learned to read, to question, to 
demand a better life. 


Reichhold Chemicals, world’s largest pro- 


Creative ( themistry sa 


Your Partner 


~REICHHOLD 





Springboard to Democracy! 





ducer of synthetic resins, contributes to the 
power of the press by supplying chemical! 
colors and resins for the manufacture of print- 
ing inks, as well as resins for paper-making. 
RCI resins also play an important part in such 
other essential products as paints, plastics, 
plywood, textiles, castings and insulation. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avonue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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GUf ALL THE FACTS 





COMPARE and prove to 
yourself why the “J" is the 
“Mest Maneuverable" 
truck in the fleld. Write 
tedey for Comparison 
Charts and Proof Folders. 


b 
i 


Thanks to high-capacity-to-gross-weight Lewis- 
Shepard Model “J” Electric Fork Trucks, 
National Cold Storage Company handles up to 
one million pounds of goods per day at its 
Brooklyn plant. In these multi-story buildings, 
flexible, highly maneuverable fork trucks are 
a must. 

Here’s what Mr. Woody Caine of National 
says about his sturdy Model “)’s’’. 

“We have standardized on the Lewis-Shepard 
“J” for all our storage areas. They are compact 
+ +» permitting efficient operation in any part 
of the plant. Their over-all weight is completely 
within the capacity of all our elevators. We get 
the high lift we need in minimum aisles, 8 and 
occasionally 7 feet wide.” 


Sl | 
The MASTER Line 
oe ee oe et ee 
J Lewis-sHEPARD, 21-8 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 


Please 
send (1) “Proof Folders” showing L-S Trucks at work 
© “Glectric Fork Truck Comparison Charts” 


B name 








B company 
J sirvee 
@ city 











California plants are used for games of 
some sort. For nonathletes, NAA has 
fast-folding chess and checker boards 
and says that single games sometimes 
continue for weeks. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Philip Ray Rogers, staff director of the 
Senate Committee on Labor & Public 
Welfare, has been nominated to suc 
ceed John M. Houston as a member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
effective Aug. 27. ‘The NLRB appoint 
ment is the second of the Eisenhower 
Administration. A third appointment 
to the five-man board is in the cards, 
as holdover Paul Styles plans to resign 
about Sept. 1. 

. 
Old BLS index using living costs on 
1935-39 basis stood at 179.9 in mid 
June. . This is probably the last old-series 
figure to be issued by BLS. Most wage 
price “escalator” contracts are now 
pegged to the agency’s revised index 
(BW—Aug.1'53,p88), or are being con 
verted to use the more modern index. 

= 
Attack on MRA—Moral Re-Armament 
or the former Oxford Movement—by 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Stockholm for en- 
croaching on union grounds was spear- 
headed by AFL. CIO’s position was 
vulnerable; its executive vice-president, 
John Riffe, is a frequent speaker at 
MRA mectings. 

e 
AFL convention opening Sept. 21 in 
St. Louis looms as one of the federa- 
tion’s most important. It will be the 
first presided over by George Meany, 
and his first opportunity for policy 
changes. Unity with CIO will be a 
major issue, and a no-raiding pact will 
be up for ratification. Delegates will also 
face the problem of doing something 
about the International Longshoremen’s 
Assn. A clue to what AFL may do will 
come from the executive council next 
weck. 

2 
Erasing of wage differentials between 
auto and aircraft jobs will be demanded 
by UAW-CIO when it opens contract 
talks with West Coast aircraft com- 
panies in the next few months. Specifi- 
cally, UAW will ask for a 22¢ raise, 
eight paid holidays in licu of the pres- 
ent six, a jointly administered health 
plan, a pension plan, and severance pay. 

e 
Over 10-million members are claimed 
by AFL, after the latest count. This 2.7- 
million jump over last year is attributed 
chiefly to a more accurate count rather 
than an increase in numbers. It will 
bring AFL about $1-million extra in 


per capita dues from locals 
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Operator reports: 


25,900 trouble-free hours! 


ACK in July 1950, the George 

M. Brewster Company, Inc., 

put to work three 18-yard scrapers 

equipped with Allison TorQMATIC 

Drives. Atthe same time, this New 

Jersey contractor converted four 

13-yard bottom-dump trucks from 

mechanical drives to TORQMATIC 
Drives. 


And to date these seven units have 
piled up25,900 trouble-free hours 
—a record far surpassing experi- 
ence with mechanical drives. 


This high-availability record has 
paid big dividends by lowering 
operating costs. Performance 
records like this tell why many 
operators are now insisting on 
Allison Torgmatic Drives in 
their new equipment. If you are 
not familiar with all the advan- 
tages of these drives, get the full 
details from your equipment man- 
ufacturer or dealer or write to: 


ALLISON Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
Box 894BB, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


MATCHED UNITS BUILT BY ONE MANUFACTURER 








ALLISON 
TORQMATIC DRIVES 


Unbeatable Team for Maximum 
Operating Economy 


% Quick-shifts at full throttle with finger- 
tip hydraulic control. 


% Holds power to load at all times—no 
clutch pedal to push—no gearshift guess. 


% Cuts maintenance cost by absorbing 
shock—eliminates engine lugging—pro 
longs equipment life. 


% Only torque converter-transmission 
team designed to work as a unit and 
built by one manufacturer. 








t 4 
HMuon TORQMATIC DRIVES 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC DRIVES FOR CRANES * TRUCKS # TRACTORS * SHOVELS * SCRAPERS # DRILLING RIGS 
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THIS PICTURE OF AN ECHO 
protects you from hidden flaws 


Se INSPECTOR sends a microscopic 
vibration through steel. The wave hits 
the opposite side of the billet or slab and 
echoes back. The echo draws a picture of itself 
on the Reflectoscope. 


By means of this picture of an echo in the 
steel, we guard against shipping steel with 
invisible defects. 


If the wave is disturbed by a buried flaw, it 
shows up in the squiggle. 


With this ultrasonic testing, Republic protects 
customers. They need not waste machining on 
a billet which they would throw away later. 


Republic Steel pioneered this electronic inspec- 
tion of steel in 1945. It’s Republic policy to use 
any device to improve quality. 


Republic’s 3-FOLD SERVICE FoR STEEL Users Is: 


1. to produce more kinds of steel than any one 
else, using every practical means to achieve 
the best possible quality .. . 


so that we can recommend from this world’s- 
widest-range of steels, the exact steel! for 
your job—more like accurate prescription 
than selling... 


. then to help you with any fabricating problems 
so that you use the steel to your greatest ad- 
vantage, utilizing our knowledge of the material, 


It used to be that steels were fairly simple 
materials and buying steel was little more than 
handing over the cash. Today practically all steels 
are “special”. The proper selection of a steel 
is about as important as the use of it. From your 
point of view, this explains the why and where- 
fore of REPUBLIC’s 3-FOLD SERVICE To You. 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


f9 Pee ee Rae a a, 


REPUBLIC STEEL @H® 











Steels and steel products 
for almost every need. 
Here are a few of them. 


earee 


ELECTRUNITE BOILER TUBES — The 
Original electric welded pressure tubes 
are faster and easier to install because 
of uniform wall thickness, concentricity 
and ductility. They provide long, 
trouble-free service because each tube 
is sound and free from scabs and slivers, 
both inside and out. More than 
250,000,000 feet throughout industry. 
































REPUBLIC STEEL PIPE—A full line of 
steel pipe—black and galvanized—stand- 
ard, extra heavy and double extra 
heavy. For steam, gas, air, water and 
other piping needs. Highly uniform— 
clean and scale-free. Easy to work by 
all modern methods of bending, cut- 
ting, threading and welding. Economi- 
cal uniform lengths, extra long lengths. 


TRUSCON STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
—A wide range of standard designs 
adaptable to all floor layout needs — 
and budgets. Low in cost, quickly 
erected, or dis-assembled and re- 
erected. Perfect for permanent use, too 
—offering fire protection, low upkeep 
and high investment value. 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Stec! Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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From Braves to B. U. 
BOSTON-—Ever since the Boston 


Braves moved to Milwaukee, just before 
the start of the 1953 baseball season, 
they have been trying to find a buyer 
for Braves Field, while grass and weeds 
grew unchecked on the abandoned dia- 
mond (picture, above). 

Last week the field was sold. The 
purchaser: Boston University, some of 
whose buildings are only half a mile 
away, along Commonwealth Ave. The 
price: not announced—but the rumor 
is that owner Lou Perini accepted about 
half of the $575,000 he had been ask- 
ing. Although the park would cost per- 
haps $4-million to reproduce, it was 
carried on the Braves’ books at a de- 
preciated figure of only $460,000. 

B. U. will use the park not only for 
sports, but for outdoor music and other 
cultural events and for commencements 
as well. Some of the enclosed area un- 
der the stands will be transformed into 
social and recreational facilities for the 
students. B. U. has been renting the 
Red Sox’s Fenway Park (expensive) for 
its football games, using Nickerson 
Field in suburban Newton (a long trip 
away) for other sports. The purchase 
was for ali cash, out of the university’s 
reserves. 


Rate Base to Be Tested 
AUSTIN-—The time-honored poser 


of utility rate-making—whether orginal 
cost or replacement cost should be used 
as the rate base—is about to come for 
a decision in Texas for the first time. 


The question arose in a dispute between 
Houston Natural Gas Co. and the city 
of Wharton, about 60 mi. southwest of 
Houston. 

Unable to reach an agreement on a 
rate, the two appealed to the Texas 
Railroad Commission, which set a rate 
based on cost of the company’s plant, 
less depreciation. The company did not 
object to the rate. But it has appealed 
it because it objects in principal to the 
use of cost rather than present value 
in setting the rate. 

Because the point at issue has never 
been determined in Texas, the commis 
sion has asked all interested cities and 
other parties to submit briefs. Later 
this month it will hear oral arguments 
The hearings are expected to attract 
considerable interest, since present as 
well as future rates are at stake. 


Update 
CHICAGO-Late last year Chi 


cago’s dream of a second airport to re 
lieve overcrowded Midway Field seemed 
to be coming truc; when the city and 
the Air Force reached an agreement for 
the removal of all military flying from 
O’Haze Field, northwest of the city 
(BW—Dec.27'52,p72). But the dream 
is still a dream. ‘The Air Force needed 
$5-million to build a new military field 
in place of O’Hare—and an economy 
minded Congress refused to appropri 
ate the money. So despite the $21]-mil 
lion it has spent on O'Hare since Jan. 
1 on the strength of the agreement, 
Chicago will evidently have to get along 
with one airport until Congress relents. 
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Nearly 2,000,000 


Home Water Systems 
have FURNA 


Electric Controls 
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Direct Fired 


AIR HEATER 


Wherever Heated Air is required 
in manufacturing, a JZ Gas-Fired 
Air Heater will give better results. 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 
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FOR INVESTORS: 
Know the undertone condition of the market! 
Factually measured—The effect of 


TURING POWER = SELLING PRESSURE 


Write for latest Report BW covering present situa- 
tion, plus other valuable data. Send $1 to cover costs. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Wall Street and City 


London’s stock and commodity mar- 
kets paid little attention to the actual 
signing of the Korean truce agreement 
last week. As in Wall Street (BW— 
Aug.1’53,p82), the long-expected news 
brought hardly a ripple in the City. 

But that’s no cause for surprise: 
Financial markets rarely discount any 
such momentous event twice. And it 
had taken so many months to arrange 
the cease-fire that British investors and 
traders, like their Wall Street cousins, 
had long since adjusted themselves to 
an end of the fighting in Korea. 
¢ Cleavage—But there was no similarity 
in the way New York and London 
made that adjustment and discounted 
the eventual coming of a truce. In fact, 
their views on what the return of even 
an uneasy peace might mean to busi- 
ness showed a sharp cleavage, reflected 
in both common stock and commodity 
price movements. 

You can see that in the charts abcve. 
As they reveal, this week found: 

¢ Industrial stocks selling on the 
London Stock Exchange at levels com- 
fortably (4.1%) above their 1952 year- 
end level, with similar New York Stock 
Exchange listed shares down an average 
of about 7%. 

¢ Commodity prices off less than 
2% here at home, but as much as 5% 
below 1952 vearend in the City. 


¢ Reasons—Whiat caused this sharp dif 

ference of opinion? There were many 
factors at work—enough, indeed, to pro 
vide the makings of a lengthy volume. 
But here’s the pitch briefi 

The U.S., in the eight years since 
V-J Day, has enjoyed its longest and 
most profitable stretch of business and 
individual prosperity in history. It’s 
true that wars have normally been fol 
lowed by prosperous periods, but few 
people expected a postwar boom so 
long-continued and so profitable. Most 
previous periods of the kind had lasted 
a relatively short time. When _ the 
boom collapsed, there was a painful re 
adjustment. 

People were expecting this 
to repeat itself. So in recent 
and more investors were looking with 
a wary eye at what was happening—es 
pecially in the stock market. They said 
to themselve3, it can’t go on forever 
and more and more became convinced 
that the huge government 
traceable to the Korean “police action” 
were largely responsible for preventing 
the normal pattern from appearing. 

Then they began worrying in earnest 
—as recent drooping prices on the Big 
Board show—over possible unfavorable 
effects on the domestic economy of an 
end to the Korean war 
¢ Contrast—With the British 


pattern 
vears more 


xpenditures 


however, 
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Part on Truce Outlook 


inarkets have been the order of the day. 
But the possibility of peace in Korea 
has played an important part in the 


the postwar period has been a very dif- 
ferent thing for investors and traders. 
Britain had its postwar boom, too, of 
course. But for people with a few 
pounds of capital at their disposal it 
was a controlled and in many cases 
profitless boom. 

True enough, the London stock mat 
ket has enjoyed more than one period 
of rising prices since 1945. But there’s 
been nothing in the City like Wall 
Street’s 1949-53 bull market. The 
rallies have been almost monthly occur 
rences—usually followed by a sharp drop 
caused by one governmental jolt after 
another. 

The Labor government can’t be 
blamed for all the drops, cither. Stocks 
took quite a beating in the first year 
of the present Churchill government 
(BW—Sep.13'52,p156). Mid-June 1952 
saw the London industrial stock aver- 
ages hanging on the ropes at a level 
nearly 25% under the pre-Churchill 
figure. And the recovery since then has 
brought them only about 17% above 
the level of a vear ago. 
¢ Hope—Part of this upturn is un 
doubtedly due to recent gains in the 
British economy. Production has been 
increasing steadily for some time, un- 
employment is relatively low, gold and 
dollar’ reserves have been showing a 
good rise. Fewer controls and more free 
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upturn, too. Rightly or wrongly, the 
feeling has been growing in England 
that an end to the Korean affair would 
mean considerable stimulation to Brit- 
ain’s export business. So the hope rose 
that a truce would quickly reopen to 
British salesmen extensive markets 
throughout the world now “out of 
bonds.” 

« Commodities—Then why isn’t such 
“confidence” reflected in the London 
commodities market, too? 

The reason is quite simple. While 
stock prices in London had been con- 
siderably deflated in recent years, prices 
of many commodities were so stimu- 
lated by the needs of the Korean war 
that they soared to their highest ievels 
in history. In other words, stocks of- 
fered reasonable chauces of apprecia- 
tion if export hopes panned out, but 
commodities offered virtually nothing. 

There were other factors beside 
“peace fears,” too, in the drop in Lon- 
don commodity prices since truce talks 
seemed to be getting somewhere. The 
great drop in metal prices, for example, 
was also due to the ending of most 
government buying and the reopening 
of markets for free trading. 


Many London commodity dealers 
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Smooths work loads 


Even the heaviest loads in industry 
go places easily and quietly on Bassick 
Casters. Laundry carts, office furniture 
light-duty industrial trucks, grocery carts 
—anything you need to move in your 
business will roll easier on economical 
“Diamond-Arrow”™ casters. They're 
specially designed for smoother perform 
ance, easier installation, and longer life 
by Bassick’s engineers. Get the type to 
meet your needs from your Bassick in 
dustrial distributor. 











Eases home work 


Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides take 
the strain out of moving even the heaviest 
furniture. The broad flat base of hard 
ened steel slides easily and quietly, pro 
tecting rugs and floors. Rubber between 
the base of the glide and the leg cushions 
the load. There are no finer glides made 
yet Bassick’s are not ex 
pensive Available at 
most hardware stores 
THE Bassick COMPANY 

2, Conn. In 


a as Canada: Belleville, Ont 
Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 
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“Aristocrat” best describes Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases. They 
are in a class by themselves . . . the product of painstaking care through- 
out every manufacturing process. They are designed for beauty as well as 
utility, and incorporate many outstanding features such as Innerlocking 
frames, a Michaels exclusive; fully mitered intersections; and there are no 
screws exposed on the surface of the frames except where necessary for “ 
access panels. These and other structural details reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of theft, and the ingress of dust and vermin. 


“Time-Tight” cases are made in a wide range of sizes and styles to meet 

virtually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science 

laboratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial and others. 
Complete details and specifications may be obtained by writing for literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


232 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manviacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


>» Money, honey! 


Mighty sweet savings, some firms find... 
in this Pitney-Bowes Mailing Scale! A tired 
old scale can lose a lot of postage if it 
overweighs ... and a lot of good will if it 

The precision S-103 with its 
automatic pendulum mechanism is extremely 
accurate, fast-acting. Its wide-spaced markings 
for easy reading, and its hairline indicator that 
never wavers—save mailing time and postage 
... Also special models for parcel post. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show you, 
or send for free illustrated bookiet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. «iim 


= PITNEY-BOWES Me 
Mailing Scales 
oa PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
‘> 1483 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
Originators of the postage meter 
oe Offices in 93 cities 





aren't yet sure the general decline in 
their field is over. 

e Fears—There’s one thing that makes 
most British investors and traders a bit 
jittery about the long term either in 
stocks or commodities. That's their 
deathly fear that those Wall Streeters 
who see a dip ahead in American busi 
ness activity may be proved right. 

A small and short-lived drop, they 
agree, might not do much damage. But 
they feel sure any serious recession 
would have drastic consequences and 
would more than wipe out the gains 
they see ahead as a result of the Korean 
cease-fire. 


Coming New Issue Flood 
May Change Bond Trend 


The bond market has been coasting 
along this month in typical, lazy mid 
summer style. 

The price rally that got under way 
several weeks back (BW —Aug.1’53, 
p83) is still in evidence. 

But some experts see signs that the 
uptrend has started leveling out, and 
you find many who wouldn't be sur 
prised to see somewhat lower levels 
before long. 

One reason the market has been mov 
ing up has been the scarcity of new 
offerings. As a result, investors have 
been going for seasoned securities. 
¢ Flood—Very shortly, however, there 
should be a flood of offering And 
some of the strength in seasoned bonds 
may begin to evaporate once the usu 
ally more attractively priced new issues 
become available. 

That goes for both the corporate and 
municipal markets. There is, in fact, 
a step-up in municipal borrowing. 
Noting the July bond rally, some cities 
planning security issues are speeding 
them to market in mid-August 

In addition, a flood of at least $257- 
million of new utility bonds is in sight. 

In the government market, however, 
it is doubtful whether the ‘Treasury will 
make another attempt at lengthening 
out the public debt soon. The market- 
ing of the 34s in the spring, with sub 
sequent weakening throughout the gov 
ernment list, is too fresh in the memory 
of federal officials. 





The Pictures——Assoc. Photog: 
86, 87; Harris & Ewing—48; Int 
News—125; Bob Isear—29, 58, 59; 
Herb Kratovil—Cever, 28, 29, 100, 
101, 134; McGraw-Hill World 
News—104; Edith Miller—140; 
Frank Muth—57; Ed Nan $2; 
Northern Pacific Ry.—32; United 
Press—27; Dan Weiner—50, 51; 
Wide World—26, 41 (rt.) 
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ronact KAY UUN or austere 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4" BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


Special KAYDON two-row Angular Contact Ball Bear 


ings, 12.000 


hu % =¥e 


x 13.440 


x 1.375 (THIN SECTION) 
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These KAYDON-bearinged BELL Anti-Submarine 
Helicopters won't be outsmarted ! 


AVY’S latest “bad news” for unwelcome sub- 
marines are the HSL-1 Bell Helicopters... 
most powerful tandem-rotor ’copters known... 
big but compact, with high speed, long range and 
all-around performance “beyond expectations”. 


Special thin-section KAYDON two-row angular 
contact ball bearings, used on tie swash plates, 
contribute much to the compactness, speed, con- 


.. KAYUON 


MUSKEGONoMICHIGAN 





ENGINEERING 


trolability and stability of these modern defend- 
ers of America. ¢* KAYDON cooperates with many 
designers and technicians in terms of precision 
bearings that improve aircraft, automotive, mili- 
tary and industrial equipment .. . to help make 
many products better, faster, more profitably. 


On unite you make to sell, or buy to use, speci- 


fy KAYDON bearings. Contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller © Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
® Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 


CORP. 
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Adding youth to steel, ; .for you 


Just a “pinch” of vanadium helps steel to serve you better 


STEEL IS LIKE PEOPLE. It, too, can become tired with too 
much shock and strain, or too much exertion, Fortunately 
for all of us, scientists have learned the secret of imparting 
the stamina of youth to steel, 
SECRET OF YOUTH — It’s done by adding small amounts of 
vanadium — often with other alloying metals —to the molten 
steel, usually as it comes from the steelmaker’s furnace. 
Thus, the springs of your car and other hard-working 
parts of automobiles, locomotives, ships, and aircraft with- 
stand constant shock and strain. 
WHAT 1S VANADIUM? This special tonic for steel is one 
of the earth’s rarer metals. Most of America’s vanadium 
ore comes from the Colorado Plateau. After being concen- 
trated and smelted, the refined metal is shipped to the steel- 
makers. 
Vanadium is but one of many alloying metals that are 
used to improve today’s steel. Just as vanadium makes 


steel shock-resistant and endur ing. chromium makes it rust- 
resistant, tungsten makes it strong at high temperatures, 
manganese makes it tough at low temperatures, and silicon 
gives it important electrical properties. 

UCC AND ALLOYS — The people of Union Carbide produce 
morethan fifty different kinds of alloying metals, in hundreds 
ol varying compositions and sizes. 1 hey also work closely 
with steelmakers in developing and improving the alloy 
steels that go into nearly everything that serves us today, 
FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you u ery day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 


how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and Piastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for rhlet F. 


UNION CARBID! 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


so FAST a2no stReeT [fa new youn 3 


—— UCC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


ELecTRoMET Alloys and Metals ¢ HaYNes STELLITE Alloys ¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries e NATIONAL Carbons ¢ AciPSON 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes ¢ PYROFAX Gas ¢ Presr-O-Lrre Acetylene 


DyYNEL Textile Fibers e BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ LINDE Oxygen e SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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One of the most important factors in planning an estate is the choice 
of an executor to administer it. Yet it’s one that executives too often fail 
to give much thought to. 


Lack of care in the choice—or no choice at all—can cause your heirs 
serious trouble. Sometimes it can mean an actual loss of part of their 
inheritance. 

* 


The role of an executor has changed drastically over the years. His- 


torically, an executor was a nonpaid, honorary appointee—his duties years 
ago were neither onerous nor difficult. 


It’s a different story now. A complex economy—particularly the tax 
situation—-has made the executor’s job both tough and important. 


His first duty is to marshal the assets of the estate for distribution. 
Then he must stretch them to the limit, so the heirs receive the full benefit 
intended. 


In a simple estate, the job requires no special skill. The widow, a busi- 
ness associate, or a relative can handle it. But whoever it is must either 
have some experience, or a knowledge of the property. 


Also, such an appointment should be made only if the estate consists 
of no more than cash, stocks and bonds, family residence, and personal 
belongings. 


If the estate goes beyond these fundamentals, it’s worth the money 
to hire an experienced executor. That’s true even if the estate itself is 
simple, but its distribution is complicated by the people involved—infants, 
aged beneficiaries, incompetents. 


An experienced executor is almost a must if the estate is large or 
complex, or consists of nonliquid assets—such as a wholly owned business. 
It might cost less than one mistake made by an inexperienced person. 


For example: Say part of the estate consists of securities. An inex- 
perienced person might easily miss a call or redemption. That could lose 
several months’—or more—interest on the investment. 


How do you find an experienced executor? One way is to discuss the 
problem with a bank official—most banks and trust companies offer their 
services. You can offset their lack of the personal touch by appointing 
a relative, a friend—even the principal beneficiary—as coexecutor. 


Name in your will the person or persons you choose for executors. 
But before you do, be sure that each one is (1) willing to take on the job; 
and (2) has some knowledge of your estate. 


Take your executors into your confidence. A frank and open discussion 
with them of the property will usually result in simpler, easier, less expen- 
sive administration of the estate. That will mean that your beneficiaries 
will stand a better chance of getting the full results you intend for them. 


Here’s a tip that might save the beneficiaries tax money: Give the 
executor power, in your will, to file a joint return with your widow on 
your last year’s income. The law requires that the executor and widow 
file jointly in such cases. 


(If your widow is executor, this isn’t necessary—the law allows her 
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to file a joint return with your name.) Usually a joint return will save 
in both income and gift taxes. 

Note also that the executor can deduct his.commissions from the 
estate tax. However, the commissions either must have already been paid, 
or it must be shown that they are reasonably expected to be paid. 

+ 

You can fix the amount to be paid the executor in the will. A deduc- 
tion is allowed on that amount—provided it doesn’t exceed what’s allowed 
by local law or practice. Fees for executors run at 2% of the total value of 
an estate of more than $50,000. 


What kind of motor boat should an executive buy? Advice comes from 
Guy Lombardo, speedboat enthusiast and orchestra leader: 
Most practical boat is one that combines “the thrill of speed” with 


the comforts of a cruiser. Such boats come in the 26 ft. to 30 ft. class; 
they can travel at a fairly fast clip, yet are large enough to be comfortable. 


Novices should be sure to get craft with twin screws—they are easier 
to handle. Also, don’t get a boat too large for one person to operate. 


A good used craft is best to start with. Lombardo suggests combing 
the market thoroughly, taking the advice of reliable brokers. 


Don’t let the fact that the season’s half gone stop you from buying 
now if you really want a boat. From now on prices tend downward unti! 
late September and October, when they are at their lowest. 


Even though you can’t get much use from the boat in the cold months, 
it will cost only from $100 to $150 to put the craft up during the winter. 
You’ll save many times that by buying in the fall. 


You might take a look into the popular new sport, underwater spear 
fishing. A French spear gun called the “Arbalete” is highly efficient, has 
rubber-sling power that will kill fish underwater up to 10 ft. away. The 
standard model, for average-sized fish, sells for $25. The de luxe model, 
with two-sling power for larger fish, sells for $35. Other manufacturers 
make less expensive spear guns of the same type. 


Fashion trend: Brooks Brothers will put out its new Dacron-cotton 
blend shirt in color as of Oct. 1. It comes in pink, blue, yellow; sells for 
$13.50. 


Brooks claims this is the first successful attempt to make such 
a shirt in color. It introduced the same combination-—24 Dacron, 14 long- 
staple cotton—in white shirts only last March. 


Relieving muscular pain in poliomyelitis has always been a problem. 
Three University of Oregon Medical School physicians report that they 
have found an effective agent. It’s called Roniacol Tartarate, is a nicotinic- 
acid derivative. 


Main cause of pain in polio is blood-vessel constriction. Tests show 
that Roniacol dilates the vessels enough to relieve pain considerably. It 
is one of the few vasodilator drugs that produce negligible side-effects. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 8, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 
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...A VIBRIN INDUSTRIAL LIFT-TRUCK HOUSING? .AVIBRIN TELEPHONE POLE? 


Vibrin’s proven ideal for automobile bodies. Vibrin’s proven ideal for pipe. 


gD 











Reinforced Vibrin’ Polyester is— 
"7 Stronger than steel by weight — dent-proof — 
|| ee is me rust-proof — rot-proof — warp-proof — resistant 


A VIBRIN TELEPHONE BOOTH? to chemicals, abrasion, heat, and fire —ex- 


Vibrin’s proven ideal for refrigerator inner shells. 





tremely light—non-conductive of electricity — 
translucent or opaque —a thermal and acous- 
' Hl] | tical insulator — fabricated easily without ex- 





- 





pensive equipment —relatively inexpensive. 





nie 


WHY NOT 


take advantage of the wealth of possibilities 
versatile reinforced Vibrin offers you ? 


Write to address below on your letterhead. 


.. A VIBRIN DESK? 


Vibrin’s proven ideal for furniture surfaces and forms. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY + 58 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Charlotte » Chicago + Los Angeles « Memphis 
New York « Philadelphia IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 








TOM COLE OF FEDERAL ELECTRIC: 


Making a Big One out of a Little One 


When you set out to build up a 
rival to General Electric and Westing- 
house, you expect to take a long time. 
That's why Thomas M. Cole (cover), 
31-year-old president of Federal Elec- 
tric Products Co., insists his company 
is still in a formative stage despite its 
35-vear history. 

“The whole story of this company 
is in the future,” he says. Yet he con- 
cedes that Federal is already one of the 
top six makers of electrical distribution 
equipment, In 12 years its annual sales 
rose from $623,000 to $17-million. 
Then, a couple of months ago, Federal 
merged with Pacific Electric Mfg. Co. 
to make itself a $30-million company. 

Cole has used two techniques in 
nurturing a giant 

¢ He has laboriously developed his 
own new products in the low-voltage 
field, such as the Stab-lok household 
circuit breaker. 

¢ He has jumped at chances to ac- 
quire going concerns in both the low- 
voltage and high-voltage fields. This 
upproach has added faster to dollar 
te and product diversification. 
¢ Cautious Enthusiasm—Cole is the 
despair of his promotion-minded col- 
leagues. He shuns personal publicity 
mn plays down claims made for the 
company, too. But his eyes light up— 
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as any good electrical man’s will—when 
he talks of the future of the electrical 
equipment industry. 

“We make everything in clectrical 
control and distribution apparatus,” 
says Cole. “Westinghouse and GE 
make everything we do, and other 
companies bigger than we are make 
part of what we make. But we should 
gain another $15-million to $20-million 
in annual sales rather quickly. And 
we're now going into the field of metal- 
cnclosed switchgear, which is a $400- 
million to $500-million a year busi- 
ness.” 
¢ Prestige Items—Federal went into 
that field with a bang. In May, it got 
an order from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for $2-million worth of switch- 
gear for the new plant at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, AEC split the $6-million con- 
tract equally among Federal, Westing- 
house, and GE. 

It was the first time Federal had bid 
on this type of equipment—bidding 
against the giants, at that. Cole was 
clated at the vote of confidence from 
AEC. 

Federal also gained prestige from a 
$250,000 order for motor controls as 
part of the first electrical overhaul of 
the Panama Canal since it was built 
40 years ago. This order will be com- 


pleted within a few weeks. All the con- 
trols are protected against tropical heat, 
humidity, and insects. 

e Growth by Merger—I'cderal’s new- 
found strength in the electrical equip- 
ment field was stepped up most re- 
cently by its acquisition of Pacific Elec- 
tric (BW—May2’53,p98 his was 
only one of a series of mergers on which 
Federal has thrived, but it was by far 
the most significant. 

“The California company had a line 
of products that was tops in its field 
in complexity, engineering know-how, 
and reliable performance,’ Cole says. 
“It was the biggest of the only three 
companies that made special equip- 
ment for high-voltage electrical trans- 
mission. 

“This acquisition chang 
picture of our company. It multiplies 
our potential by 1,000%. Now we can 
go into any electrical field.” 
¢ Strategy—Cole’s decision a year ago 
to get into the metal-enclosed switch- 
gear business was the take-off for the 
Pacific Electric merger. Federal started 
a $2-million, four-acre factory in 
Scranton, Pa., to build this equipment. 
The plant will be operating this fall. 

Federal management realized it 
would be easier to break into the new 
field by way of a company that already 


the whole 
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“WE CUT OPERATING COSTS $67,000 A YEAR- 
BY BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY!” 


This unretouched photo shows Bernheim’s 
modernized power plant operating under 
full load. Three boilers now provide more 
steam than six boilers did before modern- 
ization. Automatic combustion controls 
have been installed. The increased effi- 
ciency has resulted in large fuel savings, 
virtually smokeless operation, and greatly 
reduced maintenance costs. 


Why not take full advantage of coal’s economy? Cut 
your operating costs to a minimum with automatic coal- 
..ad ash-handling equipment. Get more steam for every 
dollar with an up-to-date combustion installation. 

Whether you're building a new plant, or planning to 
modernize, a consulting engineer can show you how 
you can get big savings by burning coal in a modern 
plant designed to meet your specific needs. 

Consider, too, that of all fuels, coal alone has virtually 
unlimited reserves. And America’s coal industry leads 
the world in efficient, economical production. That 
means that, unlike other fuels, ample coal will be avail- 
able in the future—and at relatively more stable prices. 


FOR HIGH EFEICIENOY ap FOR LON 


if you operate a steam plant, you can't 
afford to ignore these facts! 


COAL in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 


COAL resources in America are adequate for all 
needs—for hundreds of years to come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 


COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





Since it started in 1939, the operation 
of the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 
of St. Louis has been characterized by 
daring, imagination and technical fore- 
sight in building planes for America’s 
defense. From its modern plant have 
come such battle tested planes as the jet- 
powered Phantom and Banshee, and the 
sensational new Voodoo and Demon jet 


fighters. 


As with so many of America’s indus- 
tries, U. S. F. & G. has participated in 
the growth of McDonnell by providing 
the various insurance coverages essential 
to its operations. 

Whether you produce planes or trains; 
whether you sell goods or services for 
the home or for defense; no matter what 
you do, there are U.S. F. & G. cover- 


ages to meet your needs, 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





had acceptance in high-voltage equip- 
ment. So it began looking for a com- 
pany to acquire. First choice was 
Pacific Electric, which had a reputa 
tion in related lines and had strong 
sales in its own region 

It turned out that Pacific, too, was 
thinking of going into the metal-en 
closed switchgear busine The com 
pany, 80% employee-owned welcomed 
a chance to team up with Federal’s 
eastern sales organization ind produc 
tion setup. Federal bought Pacific 
Electric for about $4.5-million in May. 

The deal brought together Federal’s 

$17-million sales a vear and Pacific’s 
$13-million a vear, besides rounding 
out a coast-to-coast operation. Pacific’s 
engineers will help with production de- 
tails at Scranton. 
e Nine Factories—Tom Cole joined 
Federal as plant manager at Newark in 
1941, after years of part-time work 
under his father, Louis W. Cole, 
founder of the business. At that time, 
he was one of 35 employees at Newark; 
another plant in Long Island City, 
subsequently merged, employed 150. 
Now the company has nine factories 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with 
3,000 emplovees. 

Federal’s business grew around low- 
voltage industrial and houschold equip 
ment. Its trade names “‘Noark’” and 
“Stab-lok” acquired luster, particularly 
when Federal brought out a mass- 

roduced, low-cost houschold circuit 
eda (cover) that’s competing suc- 
cessfully with the fuse box. Produc- 
tion of these Stab-lok circuit breakers 
exceeds 1-million a vear 

“The company has grown by acquisi- 
tions, but also by translating ideas, like 
the circuit breaker, into products and 
thence into profits,” says Cole, who pet 
sonally holds 70 patents. Research and 
engineering are his special interest. 
¢ Unorthodox—Not all of the acquisi- 
tions came about so conventionally as 
the Pacific Electric merge 

For example, when the company de- 
cided it ought to have a small plant in 
the Cleveland area to service its elec- 
trical installations in big buildings, it 
made its choice by studving a directory 
of companies in that city. When Cole 
found a listing for a company whose 
officers were nearly all over 65 years 
old, he made his bid. The aging man- 
agement accepted with pleasure 
e And More Unorthodox—Stranger yet 
was the approach to an important ac- 
quisition in 1944. 

Tom Cole noticed a brief item in 
the financial section of the New York 
Times, merely announcing that the di 
rectors of Colt Mfg. Co. of Hartford 
had decided to liqiidate the electrical 
division. Cole phoned his father, who 
was still president and who was on va- 
cation, to suggest making a bid. The 
elder Cole said it was inconceivable 
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Million Dollar Mouthful! 


Read how banks help mu- 
nicipalities meet the ever- 
increasing demand for water 


City hydrant, suburban garden hose 
or rural irrigation ditch . . . it’s all the 
same to a sweltering six-year-old as 
long as the water’s cold. 

But the water that wets him down 
during the dog days has to be sup- 
plied by someone. As is the custom, 
Pop the Taxpayer heads the bucket 
brigade, and right behind him— 
standing by with liquid assets to fill 
the reservoir—are commercial banks. 

How it Works 
Actually, few communities have the 


resources to pay cash for new water 
supply systems. So, to spread the cost 


over a span of years, the town fa- 
thers issue municipal bonds against 
taxes to come. At this point commer- 
cial bankers arrive on the scene, and 
here’s what they do. 

Banks and investment banking 
houses bid in open competition to 
buy up municipal bonds. Best bidder 
holds the bonds for investment, or 
sells them to investors. Either way, 
the community gets cash on the bar- 
relhead at the lowest competitive in- 
terest cost to every single taxpayer 
in town. 


All in a Banker’s Day 


To the banker this is all in a day’s 
work. Whether he’s buying municipal 
bonds or making commercial loans, 
he’s in business to make money move 


quickly , efficiently and economically. 
Like anybody else in a free economy, 
he gets a day’s pay for a day’s work. 
But most of the time he’s paid off in 
more than coin. 

There’s a lot of satisfaction in put- 
ting money to work. It means that 
you also put men and women to work, 
that you earn a fair return for inves- 
tors, and ...that the materia! advan- 
tages created ultimately affect the 
lives of just about every person in 
the nation. 

The Chase National Bank is proud 
of commercial banking’s contribution 
to the progress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





YOUR BUSINESS DEPENDS ON PUMPS 


VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 


HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID 
TRANSFER AND 
CIRCULATION 








PROCESS PUMPS 
FOR CHEMICALS 


VERTICAL 


HYDROCARBONS 





HOW PEERLESS PUMPS SERVE THE NATION’S AIRPORTS 
IN TRANSFERRING AVIATION GASOLINE RAPIDLY AND SAFELY 


“Fill ‘em up” at a busy commer- 
cial or military airport means 
pumping tens of thousands of 
gallons of gasoline daily. The 
transfer of this volatile and haz- 
ardous fuel goes on every day 
with the greatest of safety, thanks 
to the development of the vertical 
gasoline and fuel transfer pump. 
Peerless is the pioneer in the de- 
sign and manufacture of this type 
pump, typified by the one shown 
above installed at Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, California. 


This type of pump is always in 
prime, operates with little or no 
attention, occupies the minimum 
of space. Available capacity is as 
high as 1500 gpm and it will pump 
against heads as high as 400 feet. 
This same pump, with slight mod- 
ification is also widely used on 
shipboard for tanker fuel trans- 
fer. Here is another important 
Peerless solution to the varied and 
complex problems of liquid trans- 
fer in industry. Peerless service is 
nationwide. Let us help you. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Manufacturing Plants; indianapolis, ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices. New York; 
Indianapolis; Chicago; St. Lovis; Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; Phoenix; Fresno: 
Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory 


CLOSE-COUPLED 
AND PUMPS FOR 
LIQUID TRANSFER 





that the Colt people hadn't already dis- 
posed of the division before letting 
the news out. 

“His logic was right, but my green 
ness prevailed,” ‘Tom Cole recalls. His 
father agreed to return from vacation 
and go up to Hartford with him. He 
was astonished to find that nothing had 
been decided about the division's fu- 
ture. After an inspection of the plant, 
the Coles asked how much Colt 
wanted. “$500,000,” they were told. 
They wrote a check for $125,000 to 
clinch the purchase—and thus took over 
a business that was selling $1.5-million 
worth of goods a year. By developing 
idle patents and license rights, Federal 
has built sales volume up to more than 
$6-million a year. 





COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Capital Airlines is putting on a drive to 
promote air mail and air parcel post. 
All employees have been asked to in- 
fluence people, and cach station on 
Capital’s routes has been given an air 
mail quota along with its passenger 
quota. Object: to boost payloads. 

* 
B. F. Goodrich Co. announced a $9- 
million expansion of its tire and tube 
plant at Oaks, Pa. 

a 
A new pipeline for petroleum products, 
from Arkansas City, Ark., to Coving 
ton, Ky., is planned by Triangle Pipe 
Line Co. It will be a 14-in. line ex 
tending 560 mi. from an existing line 
between Carthage, Tex., and Arkansas 
City. Cost is estimated at $27-million. 

° 
A once high-ranking California brewery 
has left the scene. Theo. Hamm Brew- 
ing Co. bought all assets of Rainer 
Brewing Co. of San Francisco, except 
the brand name “Rainer.” Hamm paid 
$1.8-million for the brewery, which 
stood second in California in 1945 and 
only eighth in 1952. 

<a 
Control of Fruchauf Trailer Co. may be 
affected as Detroit & Cleveland Navi 
gation Co., a Great Lakes steamship op 
erator that is not now navigating, adds 
to its holdings of Fruehauf common 
stock. D&C alreadv has 131.000 
shares, about 9%, and is reportedly in 
the market for more. George J. Kolo- 
wich of Detroit heads D&C, which 
has turned into an investment com- 
pany after shutting down its passenger 
fleet. 

* 
A $5-million plant to make auto frames 
is under construction at Granite City, 
Ill., for A. O. Smith Corp. of Milwau- 
kee. It will produce 40% of all Chevro- 
let frames, the company says 
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Paint on oil-tank roof “STILL LIKE NEW” 


— affiv more than, S yearn rough. ounce 


The entire floating roof of this oil tank 
is protected with a coating based on 
Vinyite Brand Resins. Despite rough 
service, direct sun, and water accumu- 
lation in low spots, the coater reports, 

“the deck on the first tank which is 

now over three years old looks just 

as good as the day they [our men] 
walked away from it.” 

In comparison, the small photograph 
shows the outside of a tank finished at 
the same time with ordinary paint. It 
is streaked with rust stains where the 
ordinary paint failed. Yet, note the top 
rim, with a coating based on ViNYLITE 
Resins, is in excellent condition. 

Hundreds of case histories show that 


Durable, easily-read pipe markers resist mois- 
ture, oils, rease, acids, prs Ties and most other 
chemi iminate frequent label replacement. 
Made of Vievirre plastic rigid sheet by Wil- 
mington ng ne., 810 South Heald Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


coatings based on Viny.tre Resins do 
a better, longer-lasting job—on metal, 
masonry or other surfaces. Properly ap- 
plied, they won’t crack, chip, peel or 
fade. They withstand rough treatment, 
chemicals, salt water, weather extremes, 
industrial gases, They increase the life 
of your equipment, and cut your main- 
tenance costs, 

For a list of suppliers and a copy of 
our free booklets, “BAKELITE and Viny- 
LiTE Resins for the Chemical Industry,” 
and “BAKELITE and VinyLIrTeE Resins for 
the Petroleum Industry,” write Dept. 
RX-62. 


Photos courtesy 
Plastic Coating Corporation, Houston, Texas 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


«Vinylite 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Doll shoes molded of Viwvirre Plastic resist 
scuffs, clean easily with damp cloth or sponge. 
Flexible to fit snugly, and on and off easily. 
by Bolta Company, 
treet, Lawrence, Mass., for Fairy- 

Toy Products, Inc., New York 10, N. Y. 





ASSEMBLY LINE FOR SKELETONS-—It’s not the morgue but the Medical Plastics 
Laboratory, Gatesville, ‘Tex., where worker is checking finished plastic specimens. 
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TO MAKE A RIB you pour cold-setting 
plastic in a mold. When it hardens you... 


STRING THE BONES together with wire, 
and when they fit just right, you have the... 


Skeletons in 


The skeleton busin ight look a 
bit shaky to you, but with the Medical 
Plastics Laboratory at Gatesville, ‘Tex., 
it’s fast getting on a firm footing. This 
company has plenty of letons in its 
closets these days but instead of giving 
it the creeps its plastic skeletons have 
the same soothing effect as money in 
the bank. 

It’s taken five vears a nuch hard 
work and technical skill for the lab to 
develop a process that | accurately 
reproduce human bon« plastic. But 
now the company feels it has arrived 
And the proof came fr Bavlor Uni 
versity Dental College in irby Waco 

A vear ago, the dental school added 
the Gatesville firm’s plastic skulls to 
the list of required equipment for fresh 
men. The question was, would its in 
terest die after the first order. Just 
recently the answer cam 

Baylor University ordered a new set 
of plastic skulls for its n freshmen 
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LATEST THING IN SKULL AND BONES, shown 


by the makers, the Lowrey 


brothers, who double-check the toughest spot, finger articulation. They find that... 


Plastic Liven Up Trade 


¢ But Why?—But why all this trouble 


to make plastic skeletons? Has the 
world gone so soft people don’t have 
skeletons any more? Aren't there es 
tablished firms that sell the real thing 
to schools needing them? 

Of course real skeletons are to be 
had. But the supply is short. Ameri 
cans don’t like to think of their remains 
tossing in the unquict grave of a medi- 
cal lab. The chief external sources of 
supply, India and Mexico, have 
clamped down on exports. All this 
means high prices, months of waiting. 

Dr. Wendell Lowrey, in Gatesville, 
found after the war that he would have 
to pay over $200 and wait six months 
or more to get a real skeleton for his 
office. That's when he started tinker- 
ing with plastic in his wife’s oven. He 
brought in a dentist, Dr. T. R. Wil- 
liams, and his own brother, Dr. El- 
worth Lowrey, with whom he operates 
a clinic. It’s these three, together with 
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Price Neeley, plant manager, who now 
own the company. 

¢ Long Pull—But it wasn’t as simple 
as just hanging an arm bone in a 
shoulder socket. Lots of people had 
thought of the idea, tried it—and failed. 
You have to have just the right plastic 
before you can make a skull that’s as 
good as the real thing. ‘The Lowrey 
brothers and Williams came up with 
what they wanted late in 1951. 

Things went swimming along for a 
few months—then another jolt. The 
white plastic bones began turning yel- 
low. More experimenting. And_ the 
doctors found a polyester resin cold 
pouring plastic that stayed white. 
¢ In Business—Production at the Medi- 
cal Plastics Laboratory is still a small- 
scale operation, but it’s building up. 
The company has engaged Earl 
Robbins and Associates of Houston as 
its international distributor to put life 
in its sales talk. It’s plugging the 





You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


r Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations- 
Spotlighted by Color 

y Facts at a glance—Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Y Simple to operate—Type or 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yr Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive 
Over 50,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 


24-Page BOOKLET NO. B-300 


Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street © New York 34, N. Y. 


Time, Saves 
Write on 


Traffic, Inventory, 





MOSINEE Forest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 


Somewhere, every day, 

you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres “at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres ... parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 








IS YOUR PROBLEM 


RADIOGRAPHY? 
We Sell Responsibility 


X-Ray Inc. offers a complete certi- 
fied radiographic laboratory service 
available at your location and on 
your premises or at our extensive 
for handling the en- 
inspec- 
inquiries 


laboratories, 
tire responsibility of x-ray 
tion and control. Your 


will receive immediate attention. 


X-RAY INCORPORATED 


13931 OAKLAND, DEPT. 16 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
Telephone TOwnsend 9-5400 





How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 


Commercial Solvents, Diamond Alkali, 
Binney & Smith, scores of leading 
corporations, for years have used 
TRAVELETTERS because they 

M ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 

CONTROL travel expenses 

M INCREASE productive time 

M MINIMIZE cash advances 


You'll be amazed at the ae 
your company and traveling 
nel will enjoy by using TRAVELETTERS! 
Write for information. 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
Since 1894 
GREENWICH, CONN, 


et De 
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ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES —STURDILY BUILT 
SELF-CONTAINED — LOW OPERATING COST 
fe coeteiwerting industries: drawing. formin 2, blank. 

eae amging, pu at a colnk bee wrest. Also 
S meta! ve “4 wl " and 
mr y. phe rubber rating, 


CLIFTON HYDRAULIC PRESS CO 
297 ALLWOOD ROAD, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


“KE-CABINET” 


KEEPS KEYS SAFE HANDY 


@ Units available in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys. Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
For further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mig. Co., Dept. B-W, 153 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y¥. 
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advantages of plastic skeletons over real 
ones: They're not only available and 
cheaper, but they're cleaner, they have 
full sets of perfect teeth—and last but 
not least, replacement parts can be had 
if bones get broken. 

The company is a bit close-mouthed 
about many details of the molding 
process. But it is proud of having 
worked things out so that only 66 


molds are needed to cast 208 different 
parts of the skeleton—all hand bones, 
for example, are cast in one mold. 

The company will sell you not only 
plain skulls and skeletons, but also 
skeletons with muscle insertions la- 
beled, skulls with nerves outlined. 
That’s as far as they go, though. If 
you want a face, that’s another story— 
and here it is. 


MASKS FOR ALL MOODS, carnival gaiety or Hallowe’en horror, are evidence that .. . 


Funny Faces Make Profits, Too 


If you want a “grotesque” for New 
Orleans’ Mardi Gras or something to 
scare the kids who try to scare you at 
Hallowe’en, a skeleton—or even a skull 
~—might be a little cumbersome. A mask 
will do. And when you want one, the 


MODELS AND MOLDS are the basic 
things, but eyes and mouth are die-cut. 


Ohio, 
right 


American Mask Co. of Findlay, 
can provide you with just the 
thing. 

American Mask Co., of 
the only firm in the country that makes 
such things. There are about five mask 
making companies in the United States, 
and the Findlay concern ranks fourth 
in the list. But it’s unique in two re- 
spects. It makes both the routine 
Hallowe’en type of gauze mask and 
papier-mache specialtic And it con 
fines itself to these staples of grotes 
querie; it doesn’t go in for frivolities 
like party favors, confetti 
¢ Old and New—Unlike plastic skele 
tons, there’s not much that’s new about 
masks, and the process of manufactur 
ing has varied little through the years. 

But the American Mask Co. has 
come up recently with a new technique 
of merchandising—new, at least, for the 
mask-makers. It’s packaging each mask 
in a cellophane bag that fits into a spe 
cial metal rack for display and sales 
purposes. That cuts down the wear 
and tear on masks on open counters. 
¢ Products—A gauze mask starts with a 
clay model, and eventually the gauze is 
pressed into shape between two metal 
molds derived from the model. The 
firm also makes a “‘cool”’ mask of metal 
screen for hot climates The papier- 
mache specialties are mainly for things 
like Macy parades, festivals, night-club 
acts. 


course, isn’t 
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iw ... the good earth 
...and the skill of man 


The bounty of America’s good earth is one of the prime ingre- 
dients of the many justly famous products of National Dis- 
tillers. From the richest harvests come golden grains . . . care- 
fully chosen to meet strict quality standards . . . rigidly tested, 
each kernel ground to exact fineness. 

But our search for nature’s best goes far beyond America... 
for example, to distant islands in the Mediterranean, where 
the essence of the juniper berries is exactly right for National 
Distiller’s smooth-mixing gins ... or to the West Indies for 
Curacao orange peel, essential in cordial manufacture. 


In creating the formula for one of our most celebrated 
brands, America’s leading distiller discovered in | 868 that the 
waters of a Kentucky limestone spring contributed impor- 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Ken- 
tucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in 
Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% 
Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey's Dis- 
tilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral 
Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice 
Whiskey—A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spir- 
its, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and 
Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old 
Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies 


tantly to the flavor of his whiskey. Today, we use that same 
spring to produce the same fine flavor in the same whiskey. 


Time, too, plays its part .. . slowly, surely, for four years or 
more our bonded whiskies age in new, charred oak barrels. And 
time works best under ideal conditions. Even the air in our 
warehouses is “vapor controlled” to insure perfect aging and 
mellowing. 

But time and the good earth alone are not enough! The 
skill of man must be added to make fine liquors and wines .. . 
to follow tradition with painstaking care, protecting the past, 
yet ever ready to “make the best better,” ... so that it can 
truly be said, “When you buy a National Distillers product, 
you buy the best.” 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK - GILBEY'S GIN - HILL and HILL 
BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 





A Burning issue 


How much money is lost in the smoke 
that goes out of a factory chimney? 
Often valuable dust, as much as 40 tons a 
day, puts losses at a figure well worth doing 
something about. 

Recovering valuable dust and returning 
it to production is our business. Over the 
past 20 years Buell Engineers have devel- 
oped high-efficiency equipment that is cur- 
rently turning valuable dust into new 


profits for dozens of America’s Leading 
Corporations. In many instances Buell 
Equipment has actually paid for itself in 
a matter of months. We shall be glad to 
supply the names of several companies 
using our equipment right in your own 
field. Their experience is our best way of 
demonstrating the efficiency and economy 
of Buell equipment. 

Our informative brochure—The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts—explains 
all three Buell Systems of industrial dust 
recovery. Write Dept. 30-H, Buell Engi- 
neering Company, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


20 Years of Engineered Efficiency 
2 \eeth DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
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Tax Slowup ... 

. . . marks this year's 
state lawmaking, despite 
some boosts. Road spending 
hits peak. Industry aided. 


Only 10 states indulge in the luxury 
of having their legislatures meet every 
year. Of the rest, only four meet in 
even-numbered years; the other 34 all 
convene in the odd years 

This year, in fact, +5 of the 48 state 
legislatures met (Louisiana, an even 
year state, had a special session). All 
but a couple of them have now com- 
pleted their deliberations and gone 
home—though two or three will re- 
convene for short fall sessions. <A 
BUSINESS WEEK survey of what they ac- 
complished uncovered some new trends 
of intcrest to businessmen, as well as a 
couple of old trends that seem to be 
slowing down. 
¢ Good News—Of all the things that 
state legislatures do, probably the most 
important to business is the tax-setting 
function. In that field, the most signifi- 
cant thing about the 1953 legislative 
sessions is what they didn’t do. Every 
odd-numbered year since the war more 
than half of the states have enacted at 
least one major change in at least one 
major tax—until this vear 

There’s no question but that the 
1953 trend is still upward. But the rise 
has slowed. Most state legislators 
seemed sensitive to the general public 
demand for tax relicf as expressed last 
November. Because state services and 
their costs were still on the upgrade, 
the solons weren’t able to put through 
any major cuts in taxes. But they did 
the next best thing: They kept major 
increases to a minimum 
e And Not So Good—There were a 
couple of exceptions, of course. By far 
the most important were Michigan’s 
$35-million-a-vear tax on value added 
(BW —Jul.11°53,64), and a new 1% 
gencra) sales tax in Pennsy)vania that’s 
estimated to vield the state $624-mil- 
lion a year. 

The trend toward general sales taxes 
is still strong; 32 of the 48 states now 
have such a tax, and Pennsylvania is 
the ninth since the war to adopt it. 

Connecticut, one of the nine, this 
year boosted the rate from 2% to 3% 
It also boosted the corporate tax from 
3% to 33% and the tax on unincor- 
porated business from 0.1% to 0.2%. 

Delaware was another exception to 
the general pattern of no major tax 
increases; it upped rates on individual 
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DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 
THE IDEAL CONDITIONING AGENT 


Eagle-Picher’s Celatom, or diatomaceous earth, 
works in modern ammonium nitrate fertilizers, 
Millions of years old, this fossil serves today as 
an anti-caking compound in plant foods. 

Once a microscopic, single-celled plant, the dia- 
tom now appears in deposits as diatomaceous 
earth. Possessing a unique physical structure that 
makes it highly absorptive, Eagle-Picher Celatom 
is an excellent anti-caking compound in ammonium 
nifrate fertilizers—keeps fhem free flowing. High 


EAGLE 


Since 1843 
PICHER 





When a fossil helps make land fertile... 


absorption is just one of the many unusual proper- 
ties that makes Celatom useful in many different 
industries. 


Many leading producers of ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer use Eagle-Picher's Celatom because they 
know they can depend on its uniform quality. 
There may be an application for Celatom and 
other Eagle-Picher products in your operations, 


We'd be glad fo talk it over. 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the steel, paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical, storage battery, automotive and farm equipment industries. 
Among these products are: Slab zinc - Lead and zinc pigments and oxides - Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products - Cadmium * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium. 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations - Aluminum storm windows and screens. 














clues: Turning the “Searchlight” on Opportunities 
4 . 





Positions Vacant 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion, 
two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm. These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices, Age 
to 40. Weare a natural gaa utility company en- 
gaged in production, transmission, and distri- 
bution In four states. We offer a full program 
of employee benefits. Apply by mail to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas. Attn: Mra. Singer. 

ee 


Manufacturers’ Agent Milwaukee industrial con- 
tacts, desires additional line, RA-8670, Busi- 
ness AS eS Pr rae 
Manufacturer's Agent in Chicago wants elec- 
trical and hardware lines. RA-8631, Business 
Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Need Translations? Any language. House or- 


gans. Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues. Ad- 
vertisements. Scripts. Technical material a 
specialty. Write Overseas Business Services, 
McGraw-Hill International Corporation, 330 W. 
FO. ee ‘ TI Se 
Mexi' Operations — American Management. 





Sales Engineer to represent large ma er 
of construction material used in highways, air- 
fields and sewers, Contacting, consulting, high- 
way and sanitary engineers, distributors and 
contractors, A good opportunity is available for 
the qualified man, Give complete background 
and experience, P-8752, Business Week. 
Wanted: Product Development Engineer. Salary: 
$12,000-15,000 Unique opportunity for “shirt 
sleeve thinker’ who can develop new products 
and carry them through to manufacture, Com- 
pany makes several non-durable consumer 
products for home use distributed through groc- 
ery and variety stores. These products are 
household bywords and are responsible for com- 
pany's long-term growth record. Mechanical or 
chemical engineering degree required, with at 
least 7 years experience in metals or plastica. 
Candidate should have proven record of accom- 
plishment on new product development Pre- 
ferred age 30 to 45 Our employees know of 
this ad, All replies handled in confidence. 
Please reply briefly but specifically on age, edu- 
cation, experlence and personal background, 
Address P-8756, Business Week. If you do not 
wish to consider this opportunity, will you pass 
it on to one who does? 


=== Selling Opportunity Offered === 
Sales Engineer, 30-35, with 5 years successful 


selling. Applicant experienced in water treat- 
ment and/or related engineering subjects 
Some experience in calling on technical execu- 
tives. Temporary traveling period of at least 
two months at a time, and after three monchs 
association if results are satisfactory applicant 
will be placed within that territory permitting 
return to headquarters on an average of every 
weekend, Minimum salary $5,000, plus com- 
mission, Salary plus commission should aver- 
age $10,000-$15,000. A Ross, President, 
Layne New York Company, 92 Liberty Street, 
New York City 


————== Positions Wanted 
Cost and Industrial Engineer who knows his busi- 


ness. Broad Experience, Profit producing re- 
sults, PW-8721, Business Week. 


Spanish-English secretary, BA in Spanish, secre- 
tarial experience, has lived in Mexico, pleasing 
personality, excellent references, PW -8722, 
Kusiness Week. 


Winner National Public Relations Award seeks 
new connection, PW-8725, Business Week. 
MA ;* 

ical engineer, 36, fifteen years experi- 
ence design, application, and trouble shooting 
on heavy machinery. Want job that presents 
real challenge, PW-8703, Business Week 


Economic Statistician. M.A. economics. 
successful experience. Management 
PW-8694, Business Week 


Harvard MBA, age 28, single, 4 years experi- 
ence, desires position in labor relations or gen 
eral administration. Will relocate. PW-8679, 
Business Week 


Foreign Trade Executive, 40, Multimillion Dollar 

Operations world-wide, speaking 4 languages 

— challenging position, PW-8748, Business 
‘eek 


Assignment to Australia for unlimited period. 
Age 35, Veteran, Master's Degree in Business, 
Varied experience Business and Industry. Will 
undertake training prior embarkation if re- 
quired. Brochure upon request. PW-8745, Busi- 
ness Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted 
Lines wanted—West Virginia Territory. Young, 


gigegressive, successful salesman, desires to es- 
tablish himaself as manufacturer's agent, Seeks 
various lines to call on jobbers and dealers 
Complete details please, RA-8744, Business 
Week 


Southern Sales Manager 
sentative) National firm 
Mechanical and replacement storage battery 
lines. College education, Age 40. Excellent con 
nections throughout South. Wishes change. Top 
management Qualifications, Salary open, RA 
8731, Business Week. 


Mfgrs. Agents 
Fehlenberg Co 


Mo 





2 yeors 
potential 


(and factory repre- 
Top sales producer 


wents additional lines. The 


4030 Chouteau, St. Louis 16, 


Successful sales manager establishing sales 
agency covering Virginia, North & South Caro- 
lina, High type volume lines only, Contacts ex- 
cellent, RA-8667, Business Week 
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Consultant. Nineteen years in Mexico. Good 
local business and Government contacts 
references. Edward G. Bush, Paseo de la Re- 
forma 1, desp 957. Apartado postal 21146, 
Mexico, D. A 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted to lease or manage on a percentage 
basis, Dept Store Food Operation. Cornell grad- 
uate with 11 years top food experience. BO- 
8704, Business Week. : 
Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit eo 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 

== Exclusive Franchise Available 

To financially responsible men or companies, 
we offer a limited number of exclusive regional 
franchises covering an entirely new conception 
in the merchandising of aluminum roofing as a 
speciality direct-to-consumer item. Roofing is a 
two billion dollar industry. Here is a revolution- 
ary approach both mechanically and from a 
merchandising standpoint. A patented portable 
roll forming machine is taken to the job site: 
the roof is tailor made—formed—and then ap- 
plied—all in full view of the customer. Thor- 
oughly covered by patents. Low overhead. 
Technical knowledge not required Consumer 
sales experience essential. Product endorsed by 
the world’s largest producers of basic materials 
used. All facilities of our staff of specialists at 
your disposal to insure success. This includes 
sales aids, promotional material and coopera- 
tion, plus engineering assistance. Not a project 
for manufacturer's agents or for jobbers distri- 
buting package items, The approach is direct to 
the home-owner-consumer,. The profit margin is 
unusually high. Please give outline of finances 
and business history in first letter. Write Roli- 
ton of America, 714 E. Van Buren St., Phoenix, 
Arizona 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 


in cost, time, and personnel Speedily, easily, 
and accurately gather duplicated forms in 2 
to 16 page sets Portable and floor models for 
all needs. Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES — 


SS =_ for Sale = 
Optical Instrument Plant: Unusual Opportunity 


for electronic or instrument manufacturer to 
expand operations and profits. Presently man- 
ufacturing optical and metal components on 
Government Prime and AAAA sub-contracts 
Present production $2,000,000 per year. Profits 
over 10%, Contains $200,000 worth of govern- 
ment equipment on lease. Fixed assets can be 
purchased for $100,000. Capable management 
and help will continue, First time offered. FS- 
8675, Business Week. 


BUSINESS SERVICES ; 


Designers 

Arnold C. Gayne Associates, inc. 

Machine Design & Tooling Problems’ Our staff of 
Engineers & Designers are prepared to work hand 
in hand with your organization en your Machine 
Design & Tooling Probl mes We are in a position 
to design & build on a firm Quote Basis 

555 W. Washington Ave., Bridgeprrt, Conn. 














Fleet L 9 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cors and Trucks 
No capital investment Better employee relations 
New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars 
Unlimited mileage 
ur Speciality: Executive Airplanes 
AX DEDUCTIBLE 





° 
Rehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3261 


—— Mailing Lists 
1001 MAILING LISTS 
Individuals & Firms from A (Accountants, Abra 
sives) to Z (Zoologists, Zine). Many lists seldom 
available, Please specify needs 
Walter Drey, tne. 257 Fourth Ave 
Desk 300, New York 10, N 




















incomes over $6,000 to yield) some 
$114-million a year, raised the cigarette 
tax from 2¢ to 3¢ a pack, and hiked 
liquor taxes and license fees. 

Among other boosts in general taxes: 
Iowa raised its cigarette tax from 2¢ to 
3¢; Wisconsin, while leaving its income 
tax rate technically unchanged, actually 
boosted it by eliminating the 2% dis- 
count for full payment in cash and 
imposing a 2% penalty for payment in 
installments; Colorado and North Da- 
kota (home of the Williston Basin) 
imposed new severance taxes on pro- 
duction of crude oil. 
¢ A Cut—Only major tax decrease in 
the country was in Florida, where the 
legislature killed the sliding-scale tax on 
chain stores (BW—May30'53,p68). But 
several states made minor cuts in sales 
or income taxes by allowing larger ex- 
emptions or deductions. 

e More Roads—The postwar trend to 
more highway spending continued all 
over the country. Ihe state govern- 
ments alone will spend an all-time rec- 
ord of over $3-billion on highways this 
year. To finance the road-building, five 
states hiked gasoline taxes—California 
by 14¢ a gal. and Iowa, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, and Ohio by l¢ a gal. New 
highway bond issues and increases in 
license and registration fees were other 
methods used to raise the extra money. 

But except in Ohio (BW —Jul.25'53, 
p182) all efforts to get new money from 
truckers through variants of the ton- 
mile tax were defeated. Truckers were 
also generally successful in their war 
against size-weight limitations; they won 
new, favorable legislation in no less than 
16 states, while not a single state made 
truck legislation more restrictive. 

The trend to toll roads continued to 
pick up speed this year. The legisla- 
tures of Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and Oklahoma O.K.’d construction of 
specific new toll highways. Ten states 
got into the act by setting up new toll 
road authorities, and three others or- 
dered studies made of toll-road_ possi- 
bilities. 
¢ Industry—Another trend 
tinued unabated was the toward 
government encouragement of indus- 
trial expansion. A new Nebraska law 
permits citics and villages to 
revenue bonds to buy or erect buildings 
for new industry. Three states set up 
state industrial development agencies, 
and four others (all in New England) 
passed laws permitting creation of pri 
vately financed corporations to provide 
credit for new industric BW-—Jul.4 
"52,pl12). 
¢ Miscellany—Among other 1953 de- 
velopments of interest to businessmen: 

e Lower unemployment-compensa- 
tion taxes, through merit-rating, 
adopted by five states, while 13 liberal- 
ized benefits. 

e No less 


that con- 


one 


issuc 


were 


than 26 states cither 
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liberalized benefits or broadened cover- 
age of workmen’s compensation. 

¢ A new controversy has taken the 
place of the butter-margarine fight, 
which is now a dead issue in most 
states; it involves the fight of the dairy 
interests against substitution of vege- 
table and other animal fats for butter- 
fat, in ice cream and other dairy ap 
ucts. This battle, only beginning, r 
sulted in three new state laws this year 
against butterfat substitutes. 

¢ Wisconsin gave a big boost to 
control of watcr-pollution by passing a 
law granting industry five-year amortiza- 
tion on new pollution-control equip- 
ment. 
¢ Uniform—One subject of tremendous 
potential importance to all businessmen 
went practically unnoticed. ‘The very 
fact that business laws differ from state 
to state complicates and increases the 
cost of doing business. After 11 years 
of work, the. American Law Institute 
and the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws this 
year submitted to all the legislatures 
that met a proposed Uniform Com- 
mercial Code. 

Pennsylvania adopted it in full, and 
five other states authorized studies of it. 
It this code becomes law in most states, 
replacing today’s outworn, conflicting 
business laws, it will mean a big cash 
saving to just about every company 
that does business in more than one 
state. 








REGIONS BRIEFS 





A New York-New Jersey joint commis- 
sion to combat waterfront crime was 
assured last week when President Ejisen- 
hower signed into law a bill ratifying 
the compact between the two states. 
The sf-week period between the first 
suggestion of the idea (BW—Jun.20'53, 
p164) and final ratification of the bi- 
state compact set an all-time record for 
speed. 
* 
A moratorium on all new building is in 
effect in Webster, N. Y., a suburb of 
Rochester, while a 50-member com- 
mittee tries to find out “what kind of 
town the residents want.” It has grown 
from 7,000 population in 1950 to about 
11,000 now, and two builders are ready 
with plans for large new subdivisions. 
But the town fathers, worried by prob- 
lems that come with too-rapid growth 
(BW-—Jul.18’53,p146) have called the 
temporary halt. 
% 


A brand-new town, with 300 homes, a 
shopping center, and an 18-room school 
will be erected near Beaver Bay, Minn., 
for employees of Reserve Mining Co.'s 
iron-ore beneficiation plant going up. 
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THE TREND 


The 83rd Congress 


Despite the flurry of activity that marked the last 
week before adjournment, the record achieved by the 
83rd Congress to date is not impressive. The fact that 
the Repiblican Party was in control of both the legis- 
lative and the executive branches of the government for 
the first time in 20 years inevitably led its supporters, 
including the business community, to hope for some- 
thing better than the record this first session shows. 

President Eisenhower did not bring forward any big, 
dramatic program such as President Roosevelt pushed 
through in his first term, Yet there was one impressive 
accomplishment that this Congress and Administration 
jointly share. That is the reversal of the 20-year-long 
trend initiated by the New Deal toward ever bigger, ever 
more expensive, ever more powerful government. 

Bringing this trend to a halt does not have a wide- 
spread or striking appeal. It is largely a negative action 
of undoing what has been done. But it took courage, 
leadership, and conviction. And it is a matter of vital 
consequence to the country. 

Similarly, when the President requested the ending 
of wage and price and material controls, and when Con- 
gress complied with unusual swiftness, there was not 
much drama, What was involved was a restoration of 
faith in the principles of free enterprise and in the 
ability of our economy to prosper without government 
intervention. The fact that we have regained a measure 
of economic freedom without suffering the dire conse- 
quences predicted by Fair Dealers is striking testimony 
to the inherent strength of our system. 

The job of working back toward greater economic 
freedom has been accompanied by positive steps to end 
the uncontrolled deficit spending that has been char- 
acteristic of the past. This attempt to bring the govern- 
ment back to sound financial footing also lacks drama. 
And it is far from being completed. It has not been 
possible to achieve a balanced budget, only to work 
toward one. 





How to Economize 


Congress, in its impatience, rushed ahead with econo- 
mizing in spots where the Administration was compelled 
to counsel a slower pace. But the fight between the 
President, who gives a balanced budget top priority, 
and Congress, which seeks tax cuts at any price, is a differ- 
ence in approach rather than in objectives. 

That was shown clearly in the struggle between Con- 
gress and the President over the retention of the excess 
profits tax. Even the President and his aides admitted 
it was a bad tax. It was kept on the books only because 
of the President's strong insistence. This was the first 
real test of his leadership and of his party’s willingness to 
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follow when he showed he definitely demanded action. 

There was encouraging cooperation in cutting down 
the growth of bureaucracy. Congress approved several 
reorganization plans that will increase efficiency and 
stem waste; it authorized the sale of the government's 
rubber plants; it ended the long and lately misspent 
life of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Here, too, 
there was little dramatic impact, but they are steps in 
the right direction. 

Outside the economic sphere, loyalty and cooperation 
were the exception rather than the rule, and this lack of 
harmony made for big headlines. Some “must’’ legisla- 
tion, such as revision of the Taft-Hartley act, statehood 
for Hawaii, and the broadening of social security cov- 
erage, was completely passed over. In other cases, such 
as customs simplification and immigration, the Admin- 
istration had to accept watered-down compromises. And 
in many other matters, such as the Bricker Amendment 
limiting the President’s power to make treaties, the 
President and Congress were completely out of harmony. 

This was not entirely the fault of Congress itself. 
The political inexperience of the executive branch was, 
in some measure, responsible for the troubles that arose. 
The chief difficulty, however, seemed to be that the 
Republicans in Congress, having spent most of their 
political careers fighting the administration in power, 
could not adapt themselves to the task of working in 
harness with an administration of their own party. This 
is a lesson they must learn if they expect to stay in 
power. 


The Tests to Come 


Measuring the debits against the credits, the real tests 
are still to come. The next session of Congress will have 
to grapple with the basic issues that, through inexperi- 
ence and lack of time, have been left unsettled. It will 
have to consider revision of Taft-Hartley, the farm sup- 
port program, and the tax structure. It will have to deal 
with the budget once again, and with the reports emerg- 
ing from the various commissions set up to consider 
such areas as foreign economic policy. It will face these 
problems in an election year, and when the possibility 


‘ of a considerable decline in business activity cannot be 


ruled out. 

The record of this first session, then, makes it evident 
that both Congress and:the President have a great deal 
to learn. It is in this connection that Sen. Taft will be 
so sorely missed. Now more effective leadership will be 
needed by the Administration and a greater sense of 
responsibility will be demanded of Congress. The coun- 
try fervently hopes that both will profit from the lessons 
of the session just ended. 
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Autotroni WITHOUT ATTENDANT I levatoring keeps two trafhi programs 


fon duty” electronically during nights and holidays. 


An INTERMITTENT program handles light off-hour trafhe. Two cars provide 
on-call service. One car is parked at the lobby. It handles incoming trafhic 
responds to basement calls. The second car is parked at a middle floor, It 
handles outgoing trafic and responds to interfloor calls. These two cars 


answel calls quickly and economically, 


When service demands become too heavy for two cars, the system switches 

over to a Balanced UP-DOWN program, I-xtra cars are put mto ope ration 
automatically, Service is placed on a continuous basis. Up and down service is 
equalized, This automatic car balance is controlled by interrelated cat dispatching 
from upper and lower terminals. Regular and frequent service to all floors is 
maimtamed with scheduled, nonsequence dispate hing, and late car reversal. When 


trathe lightens, the two car on-call program 1s resumed automatically, 


The Balanced Up-DOWN program is also in operation during a major portion 


of a building’s business day. 


Autotronic— WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. 


6 automat programs operate the cars as a coordinated group. Program 

selection can be supervised by the starter 5 or, as an optional feature, mace 

comple tely automatic. Diversified traflic can be handled in large, or small, office 
buildings, hotels, and hospitals, Ask any of our 266 offices about new or modernizes 


installations. Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation, is using 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines 
to handle the preparation of accounts re 


‘ Burroughs Sensimatics are used to speed 
ceivable ledgers. 


the preparation of customers’ ledgers and 
statements in many offices of the Sherwin 
Williams Company —the world’s largest 
paint manufacturer. 


PAT. OFF. 


The Sensimatic used in the posting of stock 
records has provided up-to-date accurate bal 
ances in reduced time at Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company. Job training is simplified 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company, makers 
of the famous “Colt” revolvers and other 
ordnance and appliances, posts accounts 
receivable quickly and accurately on the 
Burroughs Sensimatic. 


“Buvouglhs Sousimuatie 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Business big and small is finding that Burroughs Sensimatics are 
the sure answer to lower cost accounting. Applicable to a wide 
range of accounting operations, Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines increase speed and accuracy. And Sensimatic 
simplicity permits even new operators to do expert 

work, faster, almost immediately. Want the full 

story? Just call the Burroughs branch office, 

listed in the yellow pages of your telephone 

book, or write Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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